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Style  510.  3*thr«ad  ringless  51-gaug«  Chif¬ 
fon.  All  silk  throughout.  Specially  high  twisted 
thread  insures  extra  sheerness  and  clearness. 

Style  808.  3-thread  ringless.  All-silk.  8  inch 
elastic  top,  45  gouge,  high  twist  silk.  Narrow 
French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 

Style  100X.  Knee  length  hose.  45-gauge. 
3  thread  lingless  Chiffon  with  lostex  elastic  top. 
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/  FLASH  No.  1  Your  customer  is  boss. 

You  must  satisfy  her  —  or  else. 

/  FLASH  NO.  2  Be  she  tall  or  short, 

stout  or  lean,  extravagant  or  thrifty,  there’s  a 
Humming  Bird  style  to  fit  her  legs  and  her  means. 

^  FLASH  No.  3  Give  her  what  she 
wants  when  she  wants  it.  Same  day  shipments 
on  Humming  Birds. 

/FLASH  No. 4  Humming  Birds  pay 

your  customers  well  in  wear,  in  value;  pay  you 
well  in  profit — 39.2%  mark-up  on  the  line.  Write 
for  samples. 

DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Chattanooga.Tenn. 
New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms  .  .  385  Fifth  Avenue 

■Humminq  B?rd 


Style  680.  2  thread  ringless  51-gauge  Chif¬ 
fon.  All  silk  throughout.  Specioily  high  twisted 
thread  insures  extra  sheerness  and  clearness. 

Style  707.  4-threod.  Ringless.  All-silk.  8-inch 
elastic  top.  Hightwistsilk.  Norrow  French  heel. 
Cradle  sole. 

Style  790.  4-thread  ringtess  all-silk  Chiffon. 
High  twist  silk.  Picot  edge.  French  heel.  All-silk 
foot,  cradle  sole. 


Style  802.  3-thread  ringless  dull  tone,  high 
twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  distinctive  Joequord 
loce  top  design  in  all-stlk  welt.  Double  silk 
French  heel.  Very  narrow  silk  double  sole. 

Style  15X.  Service  Weight.  Guaranteed 
7  thread.  High  twist  silk-to-top  with  picot  edge. 

Style  20.  Service  Weight.  Picot  edge.  7-f  bread 
pure  silk  with  Durene  welt  and  foot.  A  good  buy. 


O  ItSS  DAVCNPORT  HOS.  MILLS,  me.  T8 
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X  OU  don’t  have  to  take  heavy  losses  on  goods  soiled  through 
display,  handling  and  fitting!  You  can  Zoric  dry  clean  them 
right  there  in  your  store  —  and  sell  them  at  their  original, 
full-profit  price! 

ZORIC  is  a  single,  compact,  all-in-one  cleaning  unit.  It 
uses  a  wonder-working,  non-explosive,  non-inflammable  cleaning 
fluid.  Zoric  cleans,  dries  and  deodorizes  garments  quickly  and 
completely  in  a  single  uninterrupted  cycle  of  operation. 

Zoric  Cleaning  restores  the  first-day  look  and  feel  of  newness 
to  fabrics  of  every'  kind  —  and  best  of  all  leaves  no  trace  of 
cleaning  odor.  Be  among  the  leaders  who  have  installed  Zoric. 

It  will  prove  a  profit-maker  from  the  start  —  an  investment  that  la 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  hurry  out  of  the  mark-down  money  it  saves,  cl 

the  American  laundry  machinery  company 


THE  VO.  3018-B  ZORIC  UNIT.  Easy  to  instaU, 
easy  to  operate.  Compact,  closed-and-sealed,  vapor- 
tight —  to  comply  with  all  state  health  and  safety 
c^es.  And  with  the  approval  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

r  •  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  .  ^ 
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Ed  i  t  or  i  a  I  s 


As  We  See  the  W ashington  Situation 

B\  CHAIVNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Miimiginq  Director 


ALTHOl  GH  the*  Seventy-Fourth  Congress  has 
been  in  session  for  over  four  months,  neverthe¬ 
less  only  one  major  Administration  Measure  has 
been  enaeted.  namely.  The  Works  Relief  Bill.  With 
such  important  legislative  proposals  on  the  Calendar 
as  Bills  dealing  with  the  Future  of  the  N.R.A.,  Social 
Security,  Labor,  Public  Utilities,  Banking,  Taxation, 
the  Future  of  A.A.A.,  Transportation,  Foods  and 
Drugs,  and  a  number  of  others,  it  is  hardly  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  Congress  will  adjourn  until  the 
early  part  of  July;  and  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
present  session  will  see  many  compromises  which 
are  apt  to  result  in  legislative  sur])rises. 

Groups,  having  varying  interests,  will  seek  to 
promote  or  retard  the  progress  of  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  aecording  to  their  respective  viewpoints  and  de¬ 
sires.  Many  legislative  “trial  balloons  will  be  sent 
up”  for  public  reaction;  and  some  bills  will  even 
pass  one  House  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
be  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  other.  Bills  may  even  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President  ami  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  cannot  be  secured  to  enact 
them  over  a  presidential  veto. 

Unquestionably,  the  remainder  of  the  current 
month  and  the  succeeding  month — June — will  pre¬ 
sent  a  chaotic  situation  in  Washington,  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  slow  up  further  Recovery  pro¬ 
gress  due  to  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  which 
will  confront  business  during  that  period. 

»  «  •  «  • 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  before  the  Congress 
at  the  present  time  of  direct  interest  to  retailers, 
because  their  enactment  will  affect  either  our  very 
retail  operations  or  the  w’elfare  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people — our  customers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  might  properly  review  at  this  time 
the  important  provisions  and  amendments  of  such 
measures;  their  present  status  in  the  Congress;  their 
effects  upon  Retailing  if  passed;  and  their  probable 
fate  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  as  far  as  it 
18  reasonably  possible  to  anticipate.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  many  of  these  measures 
will  undergo  innumerable  changes  and  amemlments 
during  the  weeks  ahead;  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
much  trading  and  many  compromises  which  will 
result  in  present  unforeseen  legislative  developments, 
80  that  the  outlook  today  may  be  materially  altered 
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on  any  hill  almost  overnight  either  in  (Committee  or 
on  the  Floor  of  either  House. 

«  »  »  «  « 

riiere  are  three  important  measures  before  C.on- 
gress  at  the  present  time  which  are  so  directly  re¬ 
lated  and  so  inextricably  enmeshed  one  with  the 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  consi«ler  any  one  of  them 
without  considering  also  the  possibilities  of  the 
others.  These  are  proposed  legislation  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  N.l.R.A.  after  June  15th  next;  the 
Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Bill;  and  the  Black  so-called 
30-Hour  W  ork  W  eek  Bill — the  first  being  Adminis¬ 
tration  “must”  legislation;  while  the  latter  two  are 
not  Administration  proposals.  In  the  onler  just  enu¬ 
merated,  we  shall  treat  these  three  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  which  so  vitally  affect  the  working  conditions 
of  employees  and  their  relations  with  management. 

Extension  of  IS.I.R.A.  After  June  15,  1935 

On  May  1st,  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark  in¬ 
troduced  a  Joint  Resolution  to  the  Senate  reducing 
the  period  of  extension  for  N.l.R.A.  from  two  years 
— as  advocatf'd  by  the  Administration — to  April  1, 
1936.  This  Resolution,  which  contained  other  im¬ 
portant  modifications,  w’as  immediately  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which  had  concluded 
its  hearings  on  the  Harrison  Bill,  and  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  that  Committee  reported  the  Resolution  out 
favorably,  by  a  thirteen  to  four  vote,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day — May  2nd.  As  The  Bulletin  is  going  to 
Press,  the  Senate  passed  the  Clark  Resolution  by  a 
large  majority  vote. 

In  addition  to  drastically  curtailing  the  period 
of  extension  for  N.l.R.A.  this  Resolution  provides 
that  the  present  Act  shall  be  continued  during  this 
nine  and  a  half  months  period  wdth  important  modi¬ 
fications. 

Briefly,  these  are: — 

1.  It  provides  that  no  price  fixing  provisions — 
except  those  pertaining  to  natural  mineral  resources 
— shall  he  sanctioned  in  any  code. 

2.  It  definitely  limits  N.R.A.  to  businesses  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  specificially  ex¬ 
cludes  businesses  engaged  wholly  in  intrastate  com¬ 
merce. 

3.  It  provides  that  the  President  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  June  15,  1935,  review  all  existing 
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codes  for  the  purpose  of  revising  them  in  accordance 
with  these  new  provisions;  and  that  no  code  shall 
continue  in  effect  after  the  expiration  of  such  thirty- 
days  unless  the  President  has  reviewed,  approved, 
and  finds  the  code  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Resolution. 

«  *  tf  «  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  recognizes  the  harmful  effects  of  price  fixing 
policies  under  the  N.R.A.,  and  is  further  evidence 
that  Congress  generally,  as  well  as  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  feel  that  they  should  he  scrapped  in  any  new 
legislation  authorizing  its  extension.  It  seems  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  this  has  heen  the  position  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  since  the  very 
inception  of  the  N.R.A.  program,  and  we  helieve 
that  our  almost  single-handed  efforts  as  a  trade  or¬ 
ganization  in  opposing  price  fixing  have  not  heen  in 
vain. 

«  «  «  *  « 

At  this  time,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  accurately 
what  will  he  the  final  character  of  the  legislation  ex¬ 
tending  the  N.R.A.  after  June  15th.  Although  the 
Senate  has  just  passed  the  Clark  Resolution,  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  that  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  he  continued  for  another 
]»eriod  of  two  years.  No  douht  a  vigorous  effort  will 
he  made  in  the  House  to  amend  the  Clark  Resolu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of  the  N.R.A. 
until  June  1937,  and  efforts  will  also  be  made  in  that 
Body  to  incorporate  in  any  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Act  certain  provisions  of  the  Harrison  Bill  which 
was  not  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Committee. 

»  «  «  «  « 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  desirable  to  review 
the  Harrison  Bill  (S.  2445). 

The  Harrison  Bill  attempts  to  strengthen  the 
constitutionality  of  N.R.A.  by  invoking  the  General 
Public  Welfare  Clause  rather  than  the  Commerce 
Clause  of  the  Constitution. 

It  unconditionally  extends  the  life  of  N.R.A. 
until  June  16,  1937;  while  the  present  Act  can  be 
revoked  by  the  President  when  he  recognizes  the 
termination  of  the  Emergency. 

It  is  specific  in  granting  the  President  power  to 
establish  Code  Authorities  and  to  create  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  bodies,  such  as  w-ere  set  up  without 
specific  authority  in  the  present  Act.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  definitely  limit  the  President  from  granting  any 
final  discretionary  powers  to  such  Code  Authorities. 

Under  date  of  April  26th,  Senator  Harrison  in- 
tro<luced  an  Amendment  to  this  Bill,  stating  that  the 
“administration  of  all  approved  codes  shall  be  solely 
the  responsibility  and  function  of  governmental 
agencies  designated  by  the  President  *****  and  no 
committee  or  other  organization  which  is  composed 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trade 


or  industry  with  which  the  organization  is  concerned 
shall  be  designated  by  any  term,  such  as  *code  au¬ 
thority’,  indicating  the  possession  of  governmental 
power  or  authority.” 

This  same  amendment,  however,  states  that  the 
President  “may  recognize  and  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  continuation  of  trade  or  industry  coin- 
niittees,  but  that  none  of  the  powers  or  functions 
vested  in  the  President  shall  be  delegated  to  any 
such  committee,  and  that  no  such  committee  shall 
he  recognized  as  representative  of  any  trade  or  in¬ 
dustry,  unless  the  President  finds  that  it  is  truly 
representative  with  due  regard  to  sectional  interests, 
volume  of  production  and  sales,  corporate  and  trade- 
association  organization,  and  other  pertinent  factors; 
and  that  such  committee  has  consented  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  one  or 
more  representatives  of  the  President,  who  shall  l)e 
entitled  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  committee  and 
have  access  to  all  its  records  and  files”. 

This  Amendment  would  not  alter  the  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  other  duly  appointed  Code  Authorities, 
hut  would  withhold  from  such  groups  final  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  code  matters,  because  this  right  in  the  past 
has  heen  abused  in  some  instances. 

This  Amendment  is  regarded  by  some  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  blow  to  the  principle  of  industrial  self- 
government,  which  has  been  the  dominating  policy 
of  the  N.R.A.  in  the  past;  and  hence  is  viewed  as  a 
step  forward  in  the  regimentation  of  business  under 
government  supervision.  While  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  many  code  authorities  in  the  past  have  exceeded 
their  authority  and  have  heen  guilty  of  grave  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  codes,  nevertheless,  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  Amendment  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  industries  and  trades,  because 
it  substitutes  governmental  administration  of  codes 
ill  place  of  self-regulation  by  elected  representatives 
of  business. 

The  conditions  for  obtaining  a  code  under  the 
Harrison  Bill  have  been  extended  in  number.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  present  Act,  code  proponents  must 
be  truly  representative  of  an  industry  or  trade;  the 
monopoly  provision  of  the  Act  must  be  observed; 
and  opportunities  for  hearings  by  those  interested 
in  the  “further  economic  processes”  must  be  afford¬ 
ed.  In  addition,  the  Harrison  Bill  provides  that  the 
code  must  be  for  an  industry  in  or  affecting  inter¬ 
state  commerce;  it  must  conform  with  the  policy  of 
Congress  set  forth  in  the  fourteen  standards  or  limi¬ 
tations  in  Section  1  (c)  ;  it  must  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  Labor  as  contained  in  Section  7  (a)  : 
and  code  provisions  must  be  so  formulated  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  smaller  industries  as  set  forth  in  Section  3  (a)  5. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  Act — secured  through  the  efforts 
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of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — in- 
surinjr  the  right  of  those  engaged  in  further  steps  of 
the  economic  process  to  be  heard  at  all  hearings 
before  a  code  was  approved — is  contained  in  the  Har¬ 
rison  Bill  with  the  additional  words  describing  those 
given  such  right  by  stating  “whose  service  and  wel¬ 
fare  may  be  affected”.  The  continuance  of  this 
Amendment  is  of  great  importance  to  retailers,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  made  possible  since  the  inception  of 
N.R.A.  the  privilege  of  your  Association  appearing 
at  all  code  hearings  and  making  known  your  views 
and  needs  whenever  your  rights  were  threatened  by 
other  codes  of  fair  competition. 

The  Harrison  Bill  provides  that  codes  may  not 
be  granted  to  industries  unless  they  comply  with  cer¬ 
tain  specified  conditions  described  therein  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  interstate  commerce,  but  sufficient  lee¬ 
way  is  given  whereby  the  President  may  find  other 
reasons  existent  which  substantially  affect  interstate 
commerce  and  thereby  entitle  the  industry  to  a  code 
if  he  deems  it  proper  for  the  protection  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  interstate  commerce. 

Under  the  Harrison  Bill  a  period  of  20  days  is 
allowed  after  the  President  amends  a  code  or  changes 
its  conditions,  for  the  industry  to  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  it  no  longer  sponsors  its  code.  In  such 
case,  however,  the  President  may  not  only  cancel  the 
code,  but  may  then  impose  a  limited  code  upon  the 
industry. 

While  the  present  Act  requires  that  industries 
having  codes  must  make  only  certain  reports,  the 
Harrison  Bill  provides  for  the  keeping  of  records 
ami  the  making  of  reports,  and  makes  mandatory 
the  examination  of  all  reports,  records  and  books  as 
authorized  in  Section  3  (c). 

The  Harrison  Bill  repeats  that  monopolistic 
practices  and  suppression  of  small  enterprises  may 
not  he  |iermitted  by  code  provisions.  It  limits  the 
right  of  industry  to  make  agreements  in  variance 
with  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  controlling  or  fixing  prices  by  restricting  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  prices  may  be  fixed  as  follows: 

1.  To  protect  small  enterprises;  2.  To  deter 
growth  of  monopolies;  3.  In  cases  where  there  is 
excessive  production  or  destructive  price  cutting; 
and  4.  Public  Utilities  and  national  resources  or  such 
others  as  are  declared  “to  be  affected  with  a  public 
interest”. 

Under  date  of  April  26th,  Senator  Harrison  in¬ 
troduced  also  another  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  the  new  Law  could  be  construed  to  amend 
or  repeal  any  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws. 
This  Amendment  further  provides  that  nothing  can 
be  written  in  the  code  that  will  sanction  or  promote 
the  creation  or  maintenance  of  monopolies  or  prac¬ 
tices  destructive  to  fair  competition,  the  elimination 
or  oppression  of  small  business,  the  private  fixing 


of  prices,  or  the  control  by  private  agencies,  or 
sources  of  production  or  distribution.  This  Amend¬ 
ment  would  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
power  to  take  action  on  price  cutting  cases.  The 
Commission  would  act  on  facts  supplied  by  the 
N.R.A.  and  would  immediately  issue  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  orders  which  would  be  effective  until  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  was  concluded  and  appropri¬ 
ate  action  recommended.  The  underlying  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Senator  Harrison  in  sponsoring  this 
Amendment,  is  that  it  would  greatly  speed  up  en¬ 
forcement. 

The  Harrison  Bill  provides  that  the  President 
must  consider  not  only  competitive  conditions  as 
between  industries,  but  also  of  geographical  differ¬ 
ences  in  establishing  minimum  wages;  and  he  is  also 
to  take  into  account  differences  in  experience  and 
skill  of  employees,  locality  of  employment,  and  other 
applicable  conditions;  and  he  is  to  exercise  caution 
that  minimum  wages  are  not  so  graded  and  classified 
as  to  tend  to  become  maximum  wages. 

This  provision  is  exceedingly  dangerous  because 
it  will  establish  plural  minima  of  wages  within  an  in¬ 
dustry  or  trade  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  fac¬ 
tors,  which  will  lead  to  difficulty  of  administration, 
differences  in  operating  costs,  and  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest  among  similar  groups  of  employees  within  an 
industry  who  may  be  receiving  lower  wages  due  to 
geographical  location  or  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  Harrison  Bill  gives  specific  authority  to 
merge  codes  or  to  place  small  industries  under  a 
general  code  in  order  to  expedite  the  methods  of 
administration. 

Under  the  Harrison  Bill  voluntary  collective 
agreements  between  employers  and  employees  con¬ 
trolling  working  conditions  would  be  made  subject 
to  enforcement  by  civil  suit  in  state  or  Federal 
courts,  and  the  President  is  directed  to  afford  every 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  such  voluntary 
agreements. 

Section  7  (a)  of  the  Harrison  Bill  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  provision  that  collective  bargaining  must  be 
complied  with  by  employers  and  is  explicity  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  right  of  employees.  Under  a  new 
section — Section  7  (b) — every  employer  must  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provision  of  collective  bargaining,  as 
well  as  the  requirement  for  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours. 

Under  the  present  Act  the  use  of  N.R.A.  Labels 
and  their  recognition  by  retailers  became  a  part  of 
the  N.R.A.  administrative  procedure.  In  the  Harri¬ 
son  Bill  the  provision  for  labels  and  other  insignia 
are  made  mandatory  by  the  Act  itself. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Harrison  Bill,  specific 
authority  is  given  to  “any  agency  of  the  United 
States  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
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make  settlements  prior  to  the  commencement  of  suit 
and  compromise  liability  civil  or  criminal  or  both 
arising  under  the  Act,  if  a  money  settlement  is  made 
and  a  consent  decree  entered  guaranteeing  that 
offences  against  the  Act  will  not  be  again  committed". 

The  Harrison  Bill  provides  that  should  any 
agency  established  by  the  President  find  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  an  employee  that  the  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  provisions  have  been  violated,  such 
agency  may  find  from  factual  evidence  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  entitled  to  damages  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  violation.  Should  an 
employer  fail  to  comply  with  the  order  of  such  an 
agency — probably  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — a  complaint  may  be  filed  within  six  months 
in  any  state  or  Federal  court  petitioning  damages, 
and  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  findings  of  such  an 
agency  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  such  a  court. 

Under  the  Harrison  Bill,  although  any  violation 
of  the  Act  will  be  a  misdemeanor,  the  amount  of 
fines  to  be  imposed  is  not  specified  and  no  provision 
for  a  prison  sentence  is  included. 

The  Harrison  Bill  provides  that  every  code  now 
established  under  the  present  N.I.R.A.  will  expire 
ninety  days  after  June  15,  1935;  and  must  be  re¬ 
newed,  extended,  or  revised  during  that  period  by 
the  President  in  order  to  be  further  effective. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  various  provisions  ol 
the  Harrison  Bill  indicates  that  in  many  respects  it 
is  more  drastic  than  the  present  one. 

•  »  «  »  • 

In  keeping  with  the  Resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  January  last,  endors¬ 
ing  a  continuance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
N.R.A.  after  June  16th  next — but  only  for  the  period 
of  the  present  Emergency — Irving  C.  Fox,  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  Committee  on  N.I.R.A.  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  appeared  before  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  April  15th  last 
and  urged  a  continuance  of  the  present  Act  with 
certain  amendments  and  modifications  intended  to 
insure  more  flexibility  in  code  provisions  and  more 
widespread  enforcement  under  business  self-regula- 
tion. 

At  that  time  your  National  Association  urged 
that  under  any  continuance  of  N.I.R.A.  that  the  Anti- 
Trust  Laws  be  restored,  and  that  unwarranted  code 
provisions,  burdensome  to  retailers  and  expensive  to 
customers  be  discontinued.  Three  major  changes 
governing  the  future  of  N.R.A.  were  advanced  before 
this  Committee  as  follows: 

First,  that  no  code  be  approved  which  contained 
price  fixing  devices  of  any  type,  including  price  list¬ 
ing  plans,  standardization  of  cash  discounts,  elimina¬ 


tion  of  quantity  discounts,  classification  of  custom¬ 
ers,  regulation  of  delivery  charges,  fixing  of  resale 
prices  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  and  con¬ 
trolled  and  limited  production. 

Second,  that  codes  be  so  framed  that  they  do 
not  suspend  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Laws,  except  to  permit  emergency  control  of  prices: 
the  prevention  of  predatory  price  cutting  and  the 
establishment  of  loss  limitation  provisions  without 
profit  content. 

Third,  that  in  the  case  of  fair  trade  practices 
affecting  groups  other  than  those  proposing  the  code, 
the  Act  should  require  that  an  atteni[)t  be  made  to 
reach  an  agreement  among  interested  parties  before 
final  approval. 

Your  National  Association  also  asked  for  relic" 
from  multiple  code  assessments,  and  reconiniended 
that  no  member  of  the  distributing  trade  shall  he 
assessed  for  the  support  of  a  code  authority  other 
than  that  regulating  the  principal  line  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

We  contended  that  the  right  to  examine  books 
and  records  by  designated  agencies  may  result  in 
“snooping”  expeditions  both  dangerous  and  unneces¬ 
sary;  and  pointed  out  that  under  the  present  Act 
the  Administration  has  the  right  to  subpoena  in 
cases  of  alleged  code  violations. 

We  asked  for  a  clarification  of  the  language  of 
Section  7  (a)  so  that  the  rights  of  both  employers 
and  employees  may  be  fairly  and  equitably  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  proceedings  of  collective  bargaining. 

We  recommended  that  in  the  future  that  the 
policing  of  the  use  of  labels  and  other  N.R.A.  in¬ 
signia  be  a  matter  of  concern  solely  for  the  indus¬ 
tries  or  trades  sponsoring  them. 

And  finally,  in  the  case  of  suits  in  any  state 
or  Federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the 
collection  of  damages  which  the  employee  deems 
he  is  entitled  to  because  of  code  violations,  we  asked 
that  such  suits  shall  proceed  in  all  respects  like 
other  civil  suits  for  damages. 

We  opposed  the  proposal  that  the  findings  of  a 
governmental  agency  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts,  for  it  gives  to  an  undisclosed  agency  certain 
judicial  powers  without  providing  that  such  agency 
shall  be  competent  to  control  properly  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  evidence  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  contest¬ 
ing  parties. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  may  operate  to  prevent 
the  constitutional  right  of  a  defendant  to  have  the 
facts  in  the  case  passed  upon  by  a  jury  of  his  peer.*^. 
«  »  «  «  « 

May  we  repeat  again,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast, 
due  to  the  passage  of  the  Clark  Resolution  in  the 
Senate,  the  final  character  and  duration  of  time  of 
the  new  legislation  enabling  an  extension  of  the 
N.R.A.  after  June  15th. 
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There  are  some  who  feel  that  Congress  will  not 
act  (lefinitely  on  any  such  legislation,  until  the 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  its  decision  in  the 
Schechter  Live  Poultry  Case  during  the  early  part 
of  June. 

From  the  present  sentiment  in  Congress  it  may 
be  pn'sumed  that  any  new  legislation  extending  the 
N.R.A.  will  apply  only  to  businesses  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce;  will  restore  the  Anti-Trust  Laws; 
will  prevent  the  creation  of  monopolies,  will  abolish 
price  fixing,  and  perhaps  production  control — with 
certain  exemptions,  and  will  attempt  to  legalize  code 
enforcement  and  assessments. 


The  Wafsner  National  Labor  Relations  Bill 

fs.  1958) 

This  hill,  which  is  designed  not  only  to  guaran¬ 
tee  labor  the  right  to  organize,  but  also  to  give 
definite  encouragement  to  its  organization  in  trade 
unions,  demands  serious  consideration. 

Many  business  executives  have  regarded  this  Bill, 
along  with  the  Black  Thirty-Hour  Bill,  merely  as 
levers  for  the  enactment  of  new  N.R.A.  legislation, 
and  up  to  now  have  placed  little  importance  on  the 
possibility  of  its  passage.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  Although  the  Wagner  Bill  is  not  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  list  of  legislation  which  must  be  passed,  it  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
and  has  just  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  12. 

Manufacturers  through  their  national  organiza¬ 
tion  have  opposed  the  bill  vigorously.  Of  more  signi¬ 
ficance  is  the  growing  opposition  from  certain  indus¬ 
trial  employees  themselves  who,  as  present  members 
of  “Company  LTnions”,  see  in  this  bill  a  concerted 
effort  to  obstruct,  if  not  completely  eliminate,  such 
company  unions  because  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  financial  contributions  by  management,  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  broad  and  general  interpreta¬ 
tion  as  to  what  constitutes  Management  domination. 
•  •  »  *  « 

The  N.R.D.G.A.,  by  vote  of  its  Directors,  is  defi¬ 
nitely  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  is 
also  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Retailers  National 
Council.  Some  of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  opposi¬ 
tion  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  engage 
in  certain  activities  defined  as  “unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  ,  (Section  8),  but  places  no  simlar  restriction 
on  unfair  activities  of  labor  organizations. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
added  a  new  “unfair  labor  practice”  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Bill,  which  would  prohibit  an  employer 
to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  employers  ******.’’ 

This  Amenilnient  places  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Board  the  decision  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  “refusal  to  bargain.”  The  vesting 
of  this  power  in  that  Board  is  highly  undesirable. 
At  present  the  fact  that  an  employer  is  willing  to 
treat  with  representatives  of  labor  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  actual  collective  bargaining.  Under  this 
Amendment,  the  willingness  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  made  mandatory  under  the  Act,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Committee’s  Report  states 
that  it  is  “not  designed  to  compel  the  making  of 
agreements.” 

2.  It  prohibits  the  employer  from  the  use  of 
“interference,  restraint  or  coercion”  of  employees  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  but  places  no 
similar  restriction  on  labor  organizations  or  their 
representatives  or  agents.  Such  prohibition  if  made 
should  apply  to  any  one. 

3.  It  vests  in  a  new  and  permanent  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  powers  so  broad  and  discre¬ 
tionary  in  character  as  to  be  unwarranted  and  un¬ 
sound. 

It  accords  to  the  Board  inquisitorial  powers  and 
it  would  give  it  unlimited  access  to  the  records  and 
affairs  of  an  employer  while  Labor  organizations 
are  specifically  excluded  from  any  inquiry  into  their 
affairs  and  are  left  wholly  irresponsible  as  to  what 
they  do.  In  so  far  as  elections  to  determine  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  collective  bargaining  are  concerned 
there  is  no  guarantee  in  this  bill  as  to  their  fairness 
and  impartiality.  The  Bill  states  that  "the  Board 
may  take  a  secret  ballot  of  employes  or  utilize  any 
other  suitable  method  to  ascertain  such  representa¬ 
tives”. 

The  Senate  Committee  amended  the  Bill  to  the 
effect  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  may 
request  any  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  country  to  en¬ 
force  its  decision.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
states  that  it  would  be  impossible  under  this  Act 
to  disobey  any  order  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  “pendente  lite.”  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  prevent  the  situation  which  has 
existed  in  the  past,  which  permitted  anyone  con¬ 
testing  the  legality  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  hold  elections,  to  file  a  petition  in  court 
making  it  impossible  for  the  Board  to  act  until  after 
the  court’s  decision  was  rendered — frequently  after 
a  lapse  of  a  year. 

4.  It  legalizes  the  principle  of  the  “majority 
rule”,  which  at  present  is  not  prescribed  in  Section 
7-A  of  N.I.R.A.  but  merely  an  administrative  policy 
of  the  present  Labor  Board — a  policy  which  has  been 
contested  by  industry  in  the  courts  as  to  its  validity. 
Under  this  principle,  representatives  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  employees  become  the  official  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  employees,  even  though  they  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  minority  of  workers.  Thus 
freedom  of  activities  or  wishes  of  the  minority  work- 
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era  may  be  restricted  to  the  presentation  of  griev¬ 
ances  to  the  representatives  selected  by  the  majority. 

5.  It  tends  to  foster  “closed  shop”  agreements 
with  trade  unions  by  removing  any  question  of  pos¬ 
sible  legal  restriction  of  Management  in  entering  in¬ 
to  such  an  agreement  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
employees.  Section  7-A  of  N.I.R.A.  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  authorities  as  prohibiting  employers 
from  making  a  closed  shop  agreement  unless  100% 
of  the  employees  in  the  plant  or  unit  affected  are 
members  of  the  union  or  willing  to  join.  To  do  so 
without  100%  employee  consent,  the  employer,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  authorities,  would  be  “inter¬ 
fering  with  the  self-organization”  of  employees, 
which  is  prohibited  by  Section  7-A.  The  opinion  has 
not  been  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  its  signi¬ 
ficance  is  confirmed  by  the  wording  of  the  Wagner 
Bill. 

6.  The  bill  outlaws  company-dominated  unions. 
What  constitutes  “domination”  is  not  defined  in  the 
bill,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  determination.  The  attitude  of 
the  present  Labor  Board  apparently  is  to  regard 
practically  any  activity  of  management  in  the  com¬ 
pany  union  as  “domination”.  Financial  contribu¬ 
tions  by  management  are  restricted  solely  to  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  time  consumed  by  employee  represen¬ 
tatives  in  attending  to  company  union  business  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours. 

Although  the  Senate  Committee  did  not  modify 
the  provision  which  prohibits  company  dominated 
unions,  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  company  em¬ 
ployee  organizations,  such  as  pension  benefit  groups, 
outing  clubs,  and  welfare  societies  may  be  continued. 
However,  these  organizations  may  not  bargain  for 
employees,  since  they  are  deemed  not  to  be  free 
from  employer  influence. 

7.  The  bill  places  no  further  restriction  or  regu¬ 
lation  on  the  trade  union's  administration  of  its 
funds;  nor  does  it  place  any  penalties  upon  unions 
for  strikes  motivated  by  illegal  purposes. 

8.  It  permits  the  dispensing  with  established 
rules  of  evidence  prevailing  in  courts  of  law'  or  equity 
as  not  being  controlling,  but  nevertheless  makes  the 
findings  of  the  Labor  Board  conclusive  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  evidence  produced  under  its  own  discre¬ 
tionary  powers. 

9.  Under  its  definition,  the  term  “employee”  is 
not  necessarily  limited  to  the  employees  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  employer,  but  may  include  any  individual  whose 
work  has  ceased  as  a  consequent  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  current  labor  dispute  or  because  of  any 
unfair  labor  practice. 

10.  In  determining  units  for  majority  rule,  it 
empowers  the  Labor  Board  to  decide  whether  the 
unit  appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  shall  be 
“the  employer  unit,  craft  unit,  plant  unit,  or  other 


unit”.  Industrial  experience  raises  the  question 
whether  any  Labor  Board  is  or  can  be  properly 
qualified  to  efficiently  and  intelligently  make  such  a 
determination  for  all  types  of  industries  or  among 
any  and  all  industrial  concerns.  Instances  are  known 
where  the  determination  of  units  made  has  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  employees  in¬ 
volved. 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  this 
Bill  states  that  employees  working  for  very  small 
employer  units  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  its  scope 
— for  the  rights  of  employees  should  not  be  denied 
because  of  the  size  of  the  plant  in  which  they  work. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in  this  Bill 
which  are  objectionable  and  contrary  to  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  objections  outlined  are  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  opposition  to  this  bill  by  members  individually. 
Do  not  underestimate  its  imminence  of  passage. 

«  »  «  «  « 

An  aggressive  campaign  for  the  enactment  of 
this  Bill  is  being  waged  by  Labor.  It  may  pass  the 
House  if  it  comes  on  the  Floor  for  consideration.  If 
the  proponents  of  the  Bill  sense  that  it  may  be  lost 
in  the  stampede  of  legislation  during  the  weeks 
ahead,  a  vigorous  attempt  will  he  made  to  include 
the  provisions  of  this  Measure  as  a  substitute  for  Sec¬ 
tion  7a  in  any  continuance  of  the  present  N.I.R.A. 

The  30-Hour  Work  eek  Bill  (S.  87) 

This  Bill — sponsored  by  Senator  Black  of  Ala¬ 
bama  in  the  Senate,  and  Representative  Connery  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  House. — is  not  an  Administra¬ 
tion  Measure,  but  like  the  V  agner  Labor  Disputes 
Bill  is  widely  endorsed  by  organized  Labor. 

This  Bill  would  make  it  unlawful  to  ship,  trans¬ 
port  or  deliver  in  interstate  commerce  any  article 
produced  in  any  establishment  in  the  United  States 
working  employees — with  the  exception  of  officers 
and  executives — more  than  six  hours  per  day  and 
five  days  per  week. 

Section  4  (a)  of  the  Bill  provides  that  any  code 
of  fair  competition  under  the  N.R.A.  shall  make  the 
application  of  the  30-hour  week  mandatory.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  affect  not  only  producers  of  goods 
to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  but  also  any 
industry  or  trade  operating  under  an  N.R.A.  Code, 
and  hence  is  applicable  to  Retailing. 

The  Bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  power 
to  make  exemptions  under  the  Law,  if  satisfactory 
proof  is  shown  that  extraordinary  conditions  make 
such  exemptions  necessary.  It  may  be  anticipated, 
however,  that  these  exemptions  will  be  granted  only 
in  special  cases. 

This  Bill  provides  that  the  same  scale  of  wages 
shall  be  paid  for  the  30-hour  work  w'eek  as  is  now- 
paid  for  a  longer  work  week.  Section  5  of  the  Bill, 
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hoHever,  specifies  that  any  reduction  in  wages  should  increase*  in  eiiiplovinent  among  retail  stores  able  to 
be  iiia<le  only  after  full  deliberation  with  represen-  operate  under  its  provisions. 

tatives  ol  employees  to  be  chosen  hy  a  majority  vote.  This  Bill  proposes  an  experiment  with  the 

*****  workers  and  resources  of  business  without  a  single 

Hie  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  act-  guarantee  of  its  success,  and  with  a  high  probability 

in"'  individuallv  and  through  the  Retailers’  National  failure. 

^  _  »  «  •  •  « 

CoiiiH'il.  is  on  record  as  opposed  to  this  Measure. 

Our  position  is  based  not  only  on  the  general  The  general  economic  evils  of  this  Bill  are  so 

eeoiiomie  fallacies  of  such  legislation,  but  also  upon  recognized  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its 

the  harmful  effects  of  a  rigid  work  week  upon  retail  enactment.  On  March  23rd  last  it  was  reported  out 
stores  in  their  capacitv  as  service  institutions  to  the  favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 


public. 

The  Black  Bill,  if  enacted,  wouhl  increase  the 
cost  of  consumer  goods  at  least  25  f)er  cent.  Result¬ 
ing  increased  living  costs  would  be  felt  most  severely 
by  farmers,  wage  earner'^,  and  laborers,  ami  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  appreciably  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods  at  a  time  when  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  production  and  distribution. 
Fiirfliermore.  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  «|ualitv 
of  merchandise  would  be  sacrificed  so  that  goods 
may  he  sohl  at  or  near  present  price  levels. 

If  present  money  wages  are  to  be  muintaineil  as 
provided  for  in  the  Bill,  while  the  cost  of  goods  in¬ 
creases.  there  will  result  a  decline  in  real  uafies  of 
at  least  20  per  cent  to  those  now  employed.  Thus. 
thirt\  odd  million  people  now  employed  will  be 
forced  to  take  a  reduction  in  real  wages  of  upwards 
ol  20  por  cent  in  order  to  secure  a  doubtful  degree 
of  n'cmployment  for  those  now  out  of  work.  One 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  statutory  legislation 
governing  hours  ami  wages  will  be  to  freeze  all  week¬ 
ly  incomes  at  a  new  arbitrary  level,  and  minimum 
rates  ol  payment  will  become  maximum  rates. 

1  he  Bill  provides  no  elasticity  for  meeting  the 
v>  idely  varying  conditions  of  industry  and  trade.  It 
would  drastically  require  the  adoption  of  a  universal 
3()-hour  work  week  without  regard  to  the  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  in  trading  habits  found  throughout  the 
country  by  our  retail  institutions.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  it  not  impossible,  to  enforce.  There  are  over 
1,500.000  retail  establishments,  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000,(M)0  people  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
cepting  proprietors  and  employers,  there  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  3  employees  per  establishment.  Any 
attempt  to  enforce  such  a  drastic  Law  would  require 
enormous,  expensive.  a«lministrative  and  prosecuting 
agencies.  This  Bill  would  offer  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lems  of  management  to  retailers.  The  possibility  of 
the  employment  of  extra  shifts  in  large  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  is  very  limited,  but  in  medium  and  small 
stores  it  is  next  to  impossible. 

Its  enactment  would  force  out  of  business  a 
large  number  of  retailers  who  are  now  barely  able 
to  meet  their  pay  rolls  and  other  expenses  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  The  resulting  unemployment  in 
the  retail  field  would  probably  counterbalance  any 
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and  may  pass  that  Body,  although  it  is  expected  to 
receive  unfavorable  action  in  the  House,  Labor  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes 
Bill  and  the  Black  3()-Hour  Work  Week  Bill  to  such 
a  point  of  legislative  importance,  that  these  two  Bills 
can  be  us«m1  as  a  compromise  in  order  to  secure  more 
favorable  revisions  in  the  Labor  Provisions  of  the 
new  N.I.R.A. 

The  W a'^ner-Dou^hton  Bill  on  Social 
Insurance  (S.  1130  and  H.R.  7260) 

On  April  15th  last,  the  Doughton  Bill  (H.  R. 
72601  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  372  to  33.  The 
following  is  a  brief  «ligest  of  this  Bill  as  approved 
bv  the  House  of  Representatives  on  that  date: 

It  provides  for  payment  to  needy  persons  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  65  in  states  having  accept¬ 
able  pension  laws,  with  the  Federal  Government 
matching  state  payments  up  to  a  total  of  S15  per 
month  for  an  individual. 

It  provides  annuities  for  all  employed  persons 
of  from  S52.50  to  S85  per  month,  depending  upon 
their  own  contributions,  payable  at  the  age  of  65, 
but  not  before  1942. 

Funds  for  these  annuities  are  to  be  provided 
through  payroll  taxes  beginning  at  1  per  cent  each 
for  employer  and  employee  on  January  1,  1937,  and 
increasing  1/2  ^f  1  ^**”1  every  three  years  to  3 

per  cent  in  1949  and  thereafter.  The  House  Bill  in¬ 
cludes  salaries  up  to  S3,000  as  a  basis  for  taxation 
for  both  the  employer  an«l  the  employee.  The  Senate 
Bill  exludes  from  the  Act  all  employees  earning  in 
excess  of  $3,000  per  year. 

This  proposed  legislation  seeks  encouragement 
*>f  state  enactment  of  unemployment  compensation 
systems  by  providing  for  Federal  payment  of  admin¬ 
istrative  costs.  All  employers  of  ten  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  with  certain  exemptions,  would  be  taxed  1  per 
cent  on  payrolls  in  1936;  2  per  cent  in  1937,  and  3 
per  cent  in  1938.  and  thereafter.  In  the  case  of  un¬ 
employment  taxes  the  same  salary  limitations  apply 
as  In  the  case  of  old  age  pensions  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  old  age  ami  unemployment  taxes, 
the  FVderal  Government  allows  a  deduction  of  90% 
as  credit  for  state  compensation  fund  tax  payments. 
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It  provides  as  an  aid  to  dependent  children  that 
any  state  meeting  certain  requirements  would  re¬ 
ceive  Federal  Grants  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  paid  in  the  state  for  aid  to  depend¬ 
ent  children. 

These  Federal  Bills  make  no  provision  for  un¬ 
employment  compensation  in  case  of  those  who  move 
from  state  to  state.  In  the  case  of  old  age  pensions, 
no  Federal  contribution  is  made  to  any  state  which 
requires  residence  of  more  than  five  years  preceding 
the  application  for  old  age  assistance  and  more  than 
one  year  continuous  residence  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  application. 

It  provides  Federal  Grants  equal  to  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  any  state  for  service  relating  to  maternal 
and  child  welfare,  care  of  crippled  children  and 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  order  to  promote  public  health,  it  authorizes 
Federal  Grants  to  states  providing  funds  for  public 
health  services. 

The  House  Bill  provides  the  setting  up  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Federal  Agency  to  control  all  phases  of 
the  Social  Security  Legislation.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  favors  the  administration  of  the  plan  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Gk)od8  Association  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  was  the  unanimous  adoption  at  its  Annual 
Convention  in  January  of  the  Retailers'  Economic 
Security  Plan,  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Percy  S.  Straus. 

^  hile  in  many  respects  there  is  a  marked  simi¬ 
larity  between  our  Plan  and  this  Bill,  yet  there  are 
some  fundamental  <lifferences  in  this  Measure  with 
which  retailers  are  not  in  aecord. 

These  were  advaneed  by  Samuel  W.  Reyburn 
and  Albert  D.  Hutzler,  appearing  as  representatives 
of  your  Assoeiation  before  both  House  and  Senate 
Committees  when  Hearings  were  being  held  on  this 
Measure.  Briefly,  they  are  as  follows: 

We  contend  that  the  unemployment  reserve 
funds  should  be  made  up  of  eontributions  from  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  with  at  least  the  expenses  of 
administration  supplied  by  the  state.  We  believe 
that  this  proposal  is  sound.  England's  experience  has 
proved  that  contributions  by  emplovees  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  employees 
while  tending  to  give  to  each  of  them  a  personal 
interest  in  the  economical  handling  of  the  funds. 

We  also  advocated  that  differential  rates  be 
established  for  various  industries  and  trades,  to  be 
determined  in  consideration  of  the  unemployment 
hazards  which  they  present.  W  hile  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  outset  that  contributions  from  various  in¬ 
dustries  should  be  initiated  at  the  same  basic  rate, 
we  believe  that  after  two  years  of  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  fair  differential  rates  can  be  established  for 


each  industry  and  trade  as  the  result  of  eniployiiient 
statistics  collected  during  that  period.  Retailing  and 
other  industries  and  trades  which  keep  unemploy¬ 
ment  at  a  minimum  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear 
an  unfair  burden  of  those  industries  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  acute  unemployment  hazards.  Moreover,  the 
early  adoption  of  equitable  rate  differentials  for  in¬ 
dustries  and  trades  will  have  the  effect  of  creating 
general  stability  of  employment  throughout  the 
country,  when  all  employers  realize  that  they  must 
pay  the  price  for  needless,  uneconomic  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

»  *  *  «  « 

The  Bill  as  passed  by  the  House  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  an«l  reported  out  favorably 
to  the  Floor.  The  major  changes  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  consist  of  providing  benefits  for  needy 
blind  people,  and  permitting  individual  employers 
to  set  up  separate  unemployment  reserve  funds.  The 
House  Bill  provi<le<l  for  state  poole<l  funds  and  pro¬ 
hibited  individual  employer’s  funds. 

The  present  outlook  indicates  that  this  legislation 
has  a  favorable  chance  of  enactment. 


The  Crawford,  White,  Huddleston  and 
Bankhead  Bills  Intended  to  Establish  Uni¬ 
form  Prices,  Discounts,  and  Other  Terms 
and  Conditions  of  Sale 

These  Bills — now  before  the  Congress — differ 
somewhat  in  detail — but  all  seek  a  common  objective, 
namely,  uniformity  of  prices,  discounts  and  other 
terms  of  sale. 

For  your  information,  the  following  is  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Crawford  so-called 
Fair  Trade  Practice  Act  (H.R.6979)  which  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  other  three  Bills.  This 
Bill  would  prohibit  the  granting  of  all  quantity  dis¬ 
counts. 

It  would  prohibit  the  selling  of  merchandise  at 
a  price  less  than  that  jmblished  in  any  trade  organ, 
paper,  price  list,  or  by  any  other  means. 

It  would  prohibit  the  ven«lor  from  collecting  less 
than  any  quoted  prices. 

It  would  prohibit  the  granting  of  any  advertising, 
storage  allowance  or  any  secret  rebate  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  any  purchaser. 

It  would  also  prohibit  any  such  allowance  to  be 
made  by  any  other  person  under  the  control  of  the 
vendor,  such  as  a  subsidiary  company  or  branch,  or 
any  person  controlled  by  the  vendor. 

It  would  prohibit  selling  goods  under  quoted 
list  prices  which  are  seconds  or  below  standard  in 
quality,  or  otherwise  obsolete  “except  bv  a»lvertising 
said  goods  openly  for  bids  thereon." 
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It  vests  the  Fetleral  Traile  Coiiiiiiission  with  juris- 
dielion  under  the  Act,  and  any  person  who  shall 
knowingly  violate  or  help  in  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  fined 
or  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  both. 

It  would  also  provide  that  any  person  who  shall 
be  injured  by  any  violation  of  this  proposed  Act 
shall  he  entitled  to  reeover  three-fold  damages  and 
att«)rnev  fees  as  provi»led  for  in  the  Anti-Trust  Laws. 
«  »  »  «  « 

Thes«*  Bills  are  now  in  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Because  of  other  major  measures 
which  must  receive  eonsiileration  by  Congress,  and 
because  of  the  controversial  j*conomic  aspects  of  these 
Bills,  it  is  readily  conceded  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  their  enactment.  In  fact,  it  is  felt  that  no  serious 
consideration  will  be  accorded  these  Bills  even  in 
Committee,  especially  not  in  the  House  Foreign  ami 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

Amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (S.  1807  and  H.  R.  7713) 

Although  it  is  maintained  hy  the  sponsors  of 
these  Measures  that  they  are  designetl  to  clarify  and 
correct  certain  misuses  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  they  do  in  fact  greatly  broa«len  the  powers 
investe*!  hy  the  Act  itself  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  hy:  (ll  increasing  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  Secretary  over  industries  which  are  already  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  original  Act;  and  (2)  by  extending  the 
regulatory  powers  to  new  industries. 

The  Senate  Bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
“issue  licenses  to  processors,  associations  of  producers, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  handling  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  any  com¬ 
peting  commodity  or  product  thereof  in  the  current 
of  or  in  competition  with  or  so  as  to  burden,  ob¬ 
struct,  or  in  any  way  affect  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce.” 

This  provision  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  license  not  only  those  who  purchase 
or  process  agricultural  products,  but  anyone  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products  or  prod¬ 
ucts  deemed  to  be  competitive  with  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts;  for  example,  the  manufacturers  or  distributors 
of  silk  or  rayon  may  be  subject  to  licenses,  since  these 
fabrics  may  be  deemed  to  be  in  competition  with 
cotton. 

The  Measure  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  put  into  effect  any  marketing  plan  which 
is  accepted  by  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  an  industry  and  make  adherence  thereto  mandatory 
for  minority  groups.  However,  should  an  industrv 
not  come  to  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary  ap¬ 
proves,  he  may  force  upon  the  industry  any  market- 
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ing  agreements  which  he  sees  fit  against  the  will  of 
such  industry.  This  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  up  arbitrary  quotas  and  fix  prices. 
The  Secretary’s  power  to  establish  quotas  and  allot¬ 
ments  is  limited  insofar  that  he  has  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  producers  who 
would  be  afflicted  by  these  quotas  or  allotments. 
However,  his  power  to  fix  prices  does  not  require  any 
approval  by  a  qualified  majority. 

In  order  to  make  enforcement  of  the  .\ct  effec¬ 
tive,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  wide  pow¬ 
ers  of  investigating  books  and  records,  and  other  evi¬ 
dence  not  only  of  the  parties  licensetl  but  “of  any 
person  having  either  ilirectly  or  indirectly  legal  con¬ 
trol  over  such  parties.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  April  24th,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  reported  out  the  House  A. A. A.  Amendment 
Bill  (H.R.7713I  with  the  following  changes — 

1.  It  prohibits  the  licensing  of  any  retailer 
“in  his  capacity  as  such  retailer." 

2.  It  strikes  out  the  provision  limiting  quota 
restrictions  to  marketing  agreements  ap¬ 
proved  hy  two-thirds  of  affected  pro¬ 
ducers. 

3.  It  extends  the  export  bonus  provisions  to 
all  agricultural  pro«lucts. 

While  the  House  Bill  in  its  present  form  {)ur- 
ports  to  exempt  retailers  from  its  licensing  provisions, 
nevertheless  retailers  who  perform  a  wholesale  or 
jobbing  function  will  still  he  subject  to  licensing  and 
retailers  might  he  effectively  controlled  through  the 
licensing  of  wholesalers;  for  example,  while  individ¬ 
ual  retail  stores  as  such  would  not  be  subject  to  license 
under  the  House  Bill — they  still  are  under  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill — they  could  be  controlled  through  the  licen¬ 
sing  of  any  cooperative  or  group  buying  agency  of 
which  they  may  be  members. 

•  •  *  »  • 

Amendments  may  also  be  introduced  to  repeal 
the  Processing  Taxes  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast  their  probable  out¬ 
come.  It  is  believed  that  these  Amendments  will  be 
urged,  however,  for  the  reason  that  the  $4,880,000,000 
Work  Relief  Measure  contained  appropriations — in¬ 
serted  just  prior  to  its  passage — authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  use  any  part  of  this  enormous  sum  for  the 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
This  Amendment — proposed  by  Senator  George — 
would  permit  the  President  to  use  a  part  of  these 
funds  for  the  pavment  of  the  Processing  Taxes  under 
A.A.A. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  act¬ 
ing  individually  and  through  the  Retailers’  National 
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Council,  is  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  proposed 
licensing  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  both  in  their  direct  application  to  retailers  and 
in  their  application  to  the  wholesale  functions  of 
retailers. 

The  inquisitorial  and  licensing  powers  which 
these  amendments  aim  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  might  well  become  the  subject  of  grave 
abuses  and  constitute  unwarranted  governmental  in¬ 
terference  with  private  business. 

•  «  «  «  « 

It  is  difficult  to  foretell  at  this  time  in  what  form 
these  Bills  may  be  enacted.  Being  Administration 
Measures,  they  may  pass,  perhaps  in  the  form  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  Committee.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  authoritative  quarters  that 
these  amendments  will  either  he  defeated  or  emascu¬ 
lated  to  the  extent  that  their  objectives  will  he  nulli¬ 
fied. 

Your  Association,  however,  will  continue  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  the  elimination  of  the  retailer  from 
their  licensing  provisions,  both  in  his  specific  retail 
or  wholesale  functions,  as  well  as  in  his  warehousing 
or  group  buying  activities  related  to  retail  operations. 

Taxation 

While  no  general  revision  of  the  tax  structure  is 
expected  during  the  present  session  of  Congress — or 
is  anticipated  until  after  the  presidential  election  in 
1936 — nevertheless,  there  are  some  bills  dealing  with 
specific  taxes,  as  well  as  many  proposals  for  new 
forms  of  taxation  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

First,  there  is  the  Wheeler  Bill  intended  to  tax 
corporate  business  (S.1941).  This  Bill  provides  for 
a  tax  ranging  from  2  per  cent  on  S3,000,000  net  capi¬ 
tal  return  to  25  per  cent  on  $50,000,000  to  he  paid 
by  corporations— in  addition  to  existing  Federal  and 
local  taxes — should  the  net  capital  return  he  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  Bill  that  in  computing  “net  capital 
return”  all  interest  paid  or  accrued  within  the  taxable 
year  on  indebtedness  is  not  deductible;  and  amounts 
received  as  dividends  are  not  deductible.  This  would 
increase  ordinary  taxable  income  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

There  will  be  some  agitation  for  the  enactment 
of  this  Bill  at  the  present  session,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  considered  seriously  by  the  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  the  final  section  of  the  Bill,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  ‘*on  corporate  bigness”. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  Bulkley  Bill,  which 
provides  that  the  aggregate  allowance  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  assets  shall  not  exceed  3%,  will  not  be  .seri¬ 
ously  considered  at  this  Session  of  Congress;  but  will 
be  reserved  until  such  time  as  a  general  revision  of  the 
tax  laws  is  being  made  after  the  1936  Elections.  This 


Bill  does  not  mean  that  depreciation  may  not  lie 
taken  at  a  higher  rate  than  3%  on  specific  items,  hut 
that  the  weighted'  average  of  the  total  depreciation 
deductions  cannot  exceed  3%. 

riiis  Bill  would  seriously  affect  business  general¬ 
ly  as  well  as  retailers.  It  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  National 
Betail  Dry  (ioods  Association;  and,  if  it  should  he 
seriously  eonsidered.  action  will  he  taken  in  opp(»sing 
it. 

«  «  «  «  * 

\V  ith  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Pink  Slip  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934,  which  jirovided  for 
piihlicity  of  all  Federal  Ineome  Tax  Returns,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  will  be  spared  all  the  evils 
and  abuses  to  which  this  ])rovision  would  have  given 
rise. 

There  still  remains  a  section  of  the  Revenue  Act 
recpiiring  corporations  to  file  with  their  income  tax 
returns  the  names  and  salaries  of  all  executives  re¬ 
ceiving  compensation  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annuni. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  send 
to  (Congress  annually  a  complete  list  of  all  such  in- 
tlividuals  and  their  salaries,  which  in  turn  may  he 
|iuhlished.  This  section  violates  the  confidential  na¬ 
ture  of  income  tax  returns  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
repealeil  Pink  Slip  provision.  Publication  of  salaries 
in  excess  of  $15,000  is  a  <liscrimination  against  a  class 
of  tax  payers,  and  is  just  as  likely  to  lead  to  abuses 
as  the  publicizing  of  all  income  tax  returns. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Washington  that  an 
amendment  repealing  this  section.  Section  148  D  of 
the  Revenue  Act — requiring  the  publication  of  cor¬ 
poration  salaries  in  excess  of  $15,000  ]»er  annum  may 
he  considered  and  jmssed  later  in  the  session  when 
ihe  continuation  of  FeMleral  Excise  taxes  is  acted  upon. 

•  *  «  *  • 

Early  in  the  session.  Senator  Couzens  proposed 
a  graduated  excess  profits  tax,  which  in  modified 
form  may  receive  some  consideration  later  in  the 
session.  His  original  proposal  was  for  a  maxiiiium 
tax  of  40  per  cent  on  net  income  in  excess  of  30  per 
cent  of  the  capital  stock  value  declared  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1934.  It  is  reported  that  his  revised 
plan  may  begin  the  excess  profits  tax  on  earnings  in 
excess  of  6  per  cent  of  declared  capital  stock  value, 
rather  than  8  per  cent  suggested  in  his  original  pro¬ 
posal.  The  present  Law  allows  earnings  of  121/^  per 
cent  on  declared  value  before  tax  applies. 

The  Treasury  Department  at  the  present  time  is 
studying  the  possibilities  of  taxing  holding  compan¬ 
ies.  Little  has  been  said  publicly  about  this — as  to 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  tax  or  what  corporations 
would  be  affected.  Indeed,  it  is  rumored  that  the 
plan  may  extend  to  all  holding  companies  and  that 
the  tax  might  affect  every  corporation  receiving  divi¬ 
dends  from  another  corporation. 
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As  a  means  of  aiding  the  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  it  is  being  proposed  in  some  quarters  that  money 
spent  for  durable  goods  would  be  an  allowable  tax 
dednetion  for  Federal  Income  Tax  purposes.  This 
proposal  is  not  likely  to  receive  eonsideration  at  this 
session.  It  is  suggested  that  the  plan  will  allow  the 
entire  dednetion  to  he  taken  for  the  year  in  which 
its  expenditures  were  made.  It  is  argued  that  any 
loss  in  revenues  from  this  lump  sum  depreeiation 
would  he  olfset  by  increased  taxes  from  better  busi¬ 
ness. 

«  «  «  «  « 

If  anv  Soldiers’  Bonus  Bill  is  enacted,  the  Secre- 
tarv  t>f  the  Treasury  has  reeommended  taxes  on 
inheritances  and  gifts  to  he  paid  by  their  recipients — 
in  addition  to  the  present  existing  estate  and  gift 
taxes.  It  is  felt  by  some  that  this  proposal  was  in¬ 
tended  to  stir  up  wide-spread  op]K>sition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Bonus  in  any  form,  hut  some  Washing¬ 
ton  observers  point  out  that  it  has  tended  to  popular¬ 
ize  the  Bonus  on  the  basis  that  it  “will  tax  the  rich 
to  pay  the  needy”. 

•  *  •  •  • 

(’ontinuation  of  all  present  excise  taxes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Federal  gasoline  taxes,  is  certain  at  this  ses¬ 
sion.  hut  additional  excise  taxes  are  unlikely. 

•  «  *  «  • 

There  is  no  »‘hance  for  removal  of  tax  exemption 
privileges  from  Federal  seeurities;  nor  will  there  be 
any  general  sales  tax,  or  increased  levies  on  liquor. 

•  *  •  «  • 

The  proposed  levies  on  pay  rolls  «lue  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  Social  Security  Bill  have  been  treated  of  hereto¬ 
fore  in  the  discussion  of  that  legislation. 

•  *  *  •  » 

The  Administration  will  oppose  increased  rates 
on  individual  incomes,  although  a  hill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  increasing  the  normal  rate  from  4  per  cent 
to  6  per  cent  ami  re<lucing  the  allowance  for  personal 
exem|>tion.  In  all  probability  this  Bill  will  not  pass. 
There  will  he  more  support  for  higher  rates  in  surtax 
brackets — particularly  in  the  lower  and  middle  class 
surtax  brackets— as  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
upper  brackets  are  now  sufficiently  taxed. 

***** 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  views  and 
opinions  to  the  various  tax  hills  and  ])roposals  are 
based  upon  the  present  outlook  and  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  altered  during  the  month  of  June  when  Con¬ 
gress  begins  to  consider  seriously  taxation  problems. 

The  Eastman  Bill  to  Ref'ulate  Hightvay 
Motor  Carriers  Etif^aged  in  Interstate 
Commerce  fS.  1629) 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  common  or 
contract  carriers  of  j*as8engers  or  propertv  by  motor 
truck  or  bus — where  their  operations  are  interstate — 


would  l>e  made  subject  to  practically  the  same  regula¬ 
tions,  administered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  as  the  Railroads. 

They  would  be  required  to  tile  tariffs  with  the 
Interstate  ('.ommerce  Commission — containing  rates 
— which  would  he  {>pen  to  public  inspection. 

The  (Commission  would  have  authority  to  estab¬ 
lish  reasonable  requirements  with  respect  to  continu¬ 
ous  adequate  service;  transportation  of  baggage  and 
express;  uniform  systems  of  accounts,  records  and  re¬ 
ports;  (jualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service 
for  employees;  and  regulations  eovering  safety  of 
o|>eration  and  equipment. 

This  Bill  also  proposes  to  establish  for  private 
carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicles  in  Interstate 
(Commerce,  if  need  therefor  is  found,  reasonable  re- 
(|uirenients  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  and 
maximum  hours  of  service  for  employees  and  safety 
of  operation  and  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  supervision  over 
private  carriers  is  to  protect  the  common  and  con¬ 
tract  carrier  against  the  competition  of  the  former. 
Private  fleets  are  maintained  by  some  manufacturers 
and  commercial  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  deliv¬ 
ering  interstate  shipments  in  direct  competition  with 
(‘ommon  and  contract  carriers,  and  is  a  source  of  keen 
competition  to  the  latter. 

***** 

While  technically  the  delivery  fleets  of  retail 
stores  whose  trucks  cross  state  lines  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  Bill,  some  believe  that  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  attempt  the  regulation  of  retail  delivery  trucks 
which  actually  are  not  in  competition  with  common 
or  contract  freight  carriers. 

This  Bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before 
the  House  Committee  with  favorable  chances  that  it 
will  he  reported  to  the  House  for  action.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  future  possibility  of  including  the  de¬ 
livery  vehicles  of  retail  stores  within  the  scope  of  this 
Measure,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  asked  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  and  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  to  eliminate  private  carriers  from 
the  Bill.  In  doing  so,  it  should  have  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  its  members. 

The  Copeland  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Bill  (S.5) 

Th  is  Bill,  intended  “to  prevent  the  manufacture, 
shipment  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  food, 
drink,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  and  to  regulate  traffic 
therein;  the  false  advertisement  of  food,  drink,  drugs 
and  cosmetics;  and  for  other  purposes”,  was  intro- 
«luced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  and  has 
undergone  several  revisions  and  changes  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  (Commerce. 
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The  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  far  more  equitable 
to  ethical  manufacturers,  advertisers  and  distributors 
than  a  similar  measure  sponsored  by  Under-Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Tugwell  at  the  last  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  which  failed  to  pass. 

The  Bill  specifically  provides  that  no  dealer  shall 
be  prosecuted  for  having  received  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  an  article  and  in  good  faith  sold  it  as  received, 
unless  he  refuses  to  furnish  to  the  Government  au¬ 
thorities  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  purchased  or  received  such  article  and  all 
documents  pertaining  to  the  receipt  of  the  article  by 
him.  He  shall  also  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  Act 
if  he  establishes  a  guarantee  or  undertaking  signed 
by  the  person  from  whom  he  received  in  good  faith 
the  article  of  food,  drug  or  cosmetic,  or  the  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  for  the  same — to  the  effect  that  such  person 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  any  violation  of  the 
Act. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  no  retail  dealer 
^all  be  prosecuted  for  the  dissemination,  in  good 
faith,  other  than  by  radio  broadcast,  of  any  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  for  sale  at  his  place  of  business  any 
article  which  is  not  sold  or  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Any  stocks  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods, 
drugs,  or  cosmetics  may  be  seized  under  tbis  Act 
either  “by  process  pursuant  to  tbe  libel”,  or  by  an 
Officer  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  if  he 
deems  the  article  to  be  imminently  dangerous  to 
health. 

Although  the  Bill  does  not  specifically  state  so, 
a  retailer  whose  stocks  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
goods  are  seized,  would  bave  no  redress  under  the 
Act  other  than  to  institute  suit  against  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  vendor  thereof. 

It  is  reliably  reported  in  Washington  that  this 
Bill  has  very  little,  if  any,  chance  of  enactment  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  Hayden  Bill  Forbidding  the  Sending  of 
Unsolicited  Merchandise  Through  the  Mails 
(S.  1226) 

This  Bill,  while  relatively  unimportant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  pending  legislative  measures,  is 
of  interest  to  retailers  who  lose  a  large  volume  of 
business  annually  through  the  competition  of  organi¬ 
zations  sending  unsolicited  merchandise  through  the 
mails  to  consumers. 

This  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is 
now  before  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  Post  and 
Post  Roads  Committee. 

Much  opposition  has  been  expressed  to  its  enact¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  now  over-burdened  with  too  many  regulations. 

We  have  recommended  that  this  Bill  be  amended 


so  as  to  exclude  from  its  scope  bona  fide  religious  and 
welfare  organizations,  when  approved  by  Post  Office 
Department,  which  use  this  means  to  raise  funds  for 
worthy  charitable  purposes.  With  this  amendment, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  in  favor 
of  this  Measure,  and  't  is  reported  that  there  is  a 
good  possibility  of  its  enactment  at  the  present  session. 

The  $4,880,000,000  Work  Relief  Measure 

Machinery  is  now  being  organized  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  vast  work  relief  program,  but  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  its  effect  will  be  felt  before 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall. 

This  Measure  gives  the  President  almost  unre¬ 
stricted  authority  to  spend  $4,880,000,000  by  June  30, 
1937 — the  largest  public  appropriation  ever  granted 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Allocations  of  this  vast  sum  have  been  earmarked 
as  follows: 

1.  Highways,  roads,  streets  and  grade  cross¬ 
ings,  $800,000,000. 

2.  Rural  rehabilitation  ami  relief  in  strick¬ 
en  agricultural  areas,  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion,  trans-mountain  water  diversion,  irri¬ 
gation  and  reclamation,  S500,(K)0,000. 

3.  Rural  electrification,  $100,000,000. 

4.  Housing,  $450,000,000. 

5.  Assistance  for  educational,  professional 
and  clerical  persons,  $300,000,000. 

6.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  $600,000,000. 

7.  Loans  and  grants  for  non-Federal  pro¬ 
jects,  $900,000,000. 

8.  Sanitation  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  re¬ 
forestation,  flood  control,  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  and  miscellaneous  projects,  $350,- 
000,000. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Act  provides  for 
the  payment  of  prevailing  wages  on  permanent  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings,  and  proposes  a  security  wage  of  $50 
per  month  for  relief  workers  on  other  projects.  It 
is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
that  an  Amendment  to  this  Bill,  which  would  make 
compulsory  the  payment  of  prevailing  wage  scales 
to  all  relief  workers — opposed  by  the  Administration 
— failed  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

»  «  *  »  » 

There  is  considerable  economic  justification  for 
the  views  entertained  by  many,  that  the  payment  of 
direct  relief  to  those  in  need  would  have  adequately 
served  the  ends  of  the  present  Emergency — while  be¬ 
ing  substantially  less  expensive  to  taxpayers  eventu¬ 
ally.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  vast 
expenditure  will  prove  sufficient  to  prime  the  pump 
since  less  than  half  of  it  will  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  construction  materials  and  commodities. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bill  has  been  enacted,  and  it 
is  now  up  to  the  Government  and  taxpayers  to  see 
that  it  is  spent  efficiently  and  economically. 
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ill  a  (ioverninent  project  of  this  magnitude,  there 
ig  bound  to  be  some  extravagance  and  waste;  but 
eveiv-  effort  should  he  made  to  keep  these  at  a  niini- 
muin. 

Vf'ork  relief  projects  financed  by  this  Fund  should 
have  a  recognized  practical  purpose,  and  should  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  welfare  or  increase  the  public  wealth. 

Compensation  to  relief  workers  should  be  on  a 
lower  scale  than  that  paid  by  private  industries,  so 
that  there  will  be  an  incentive  for  the  worker  to  re¬ 
turn  to  private  industry  when  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself. 

Work  relief  projects  should  he  planned  and 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible,  so  that  they  can  readily 
be  curtailed  just  as  soon  as  private  industr>'  is  able 
to  absorb  the  unemployed. 

Above  all,  work  relief  projects  must  not  compete 
with  private  business;  for  if  they  do,  the  progress  of 
National  Recovery  will  he  retarded  rather  than  pro¬ 
moted. 

In  Conclusion 

The  foregoing  treats  of  legislative  measures  and 
proposals  of  an  economic  and  social  character,  whose 
enactment  would  affect  retailers  and  their  operations 
or  the  general  welfare  of  their  customers.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  review  important  pending  meas¬ 
ures.  such  as  those  dealing  with  banking,  railroads, 
silver,  public  utilities,  the  Bonus,  and  others  whose 
provisions  would  only  indirectly — if  at  all  affect  our 
retail  enterprises. 


It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  regarding  the  probable  fate  of  these  measures 
are  based  upon  the  present  outlook  in  Washington 
which  may  be  materially  changed  before  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  legislative  jam  which  is  apt  to  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  there  is  bound  to  be  much 
trading  and  many  compromises  on  legislation,  which 
is  likely  to  result  in  last  minute  surprises  which  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen  at  this  time. 

However,  this  review  of  current  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  now  pending  in  the  Congress,  which  are  of 
prime  interest  to  retailers,  is  presented  to  members 
in  order  that  they  may  he  informed  as.  to  the  character 
of  these  proposals  and  the  position  of  their  National 
Association  regarding  them. 

It  seems  needless  to  say  that  the  Association  will 
welcome  the  views  and  opinions  of  members  on  any 
of  these  measures,  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  in¬ 
dividual  members  in  expressing  their  own  views  to 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  in  support  of  the 
Association's  position  on  any  measure. 
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The  Bulletin  Rated  High 

For  "Reader  Value” 


Reader 

Value 

THE  BULLETIN 

56% 

Publiration  A 

221/2% 

Publiration  B 

36% 

Publication  C 

20% 

Publication  D 

27% 

Publication  E 

28% 

Publication  F 

8% 

Publication  C 

0 

Circulation 

THE  BULLETIN 

32 ’/2% 

Publication  A 

55Vi% 

Publication  B 

38% 

Publication  C 

36% 

Publication  D 

31% 

Publication  E 

19% 

Publication  F 

321/2% 

Publication  G 

4% 

Merchandise  Managers  Give  N.R.D.G.A. 
Official  Organ  Emphatic  Preference  in 
Survey  Made  Without  Knowledge  of  the 
Association  hy  Outside  Agency 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  strut,  we  nevertheless  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  publish  a  nuinher  of  interesting  facts  revealed 
by  an  outside  organization  from  a  survey  which  it  recently  made, 
by  which  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  rated  exceedingly  high  as  a  medium  for  merchandise  managers 
of  department  stores  and  specialty  shops. 

Emphasis  is  placed  here  upon  the  results  of  this  survey  not  only 
because  it  bespeaks  a  high  appraisal  of  The  Bulletin  hy  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  hut  because  we  feel  that  it  pays  fine  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  the  activities  of  the  associated  groups. 
Interpreted,  the  findings  of  this  survey  mean  that  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  as  well  as  other  store  executives  are  placing  increasing  import¬ 
ance  upon  the  Association  and  are  following  its  work  constantly 
each  month  through  the  columns  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  survey,  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Association, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  by  which  the  company 
could  determine  the  reading  habits  of  merchandise  managers  to 
guide  them  in  their  advertising  program  for  1935. 

Merchandise  managers  were  asked  first  to  check  from  a  furnished 
list  periodicals  which  regularly  come  to  their  attention,  and  to  double 
check  the  periodical  they  consider  “most  interesting  and  worthwhile.” 

As  the  names  of  the  merchandise  men  were  picked  at  random 
by'  them,  neither  they  nor  the  Association  have  any  way  of  knowing 
how  many  of  the  five  hundred  merchandise  managers  written  to  are 
employed  hy  stores  which  are  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Merchandise  managers  who  are  not  employed 
by  member  stores,  of  course,  cannot  subscribe  to  The  Bulletin, 
and,  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to  vote  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  approximately  one-third  of  those  who  replied 
single  checked  The  Bulletin,  while  56%  of  The  Bulletin  readers 
double  checked  The  Bulletin  for  greatest  interest  and  worth.  Out¬ 
side  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  dry  goods  field,  which  commanded 
first  place  in  each  checking.  The  Bulletin  received  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  for  “reader  interest"  as  well  as  the  greatest  percentage  of 
double  checks  to  single  checks  of  any  of  the  remaining  eight  periodi¬ 
cals  listed  in  the  questionnaire. 
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Retail  Relations  With  N.R.  A.  Affected  in 
Four  Recent  Association  Activities 


Legislative  Limit  Asked  on  Manufacturers’  Codes, 
Carpet  and  Rug  Monopoly  Charged,  Price  Fixing  Policy 
and  Assessment  Plea  Upheld  by  N.R. A. 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Dcpartoicut 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  imrticipated  re¬ 
cently  in  four  outstanding  events 
affecting  the  relationships  of  its 
mcml)ers  with  N.R. A. 

1.  The  Association  has  demanded 
of  Congress  a  new  N.R. A.  law  that 
will  relieve  retailers  of  price  fixing 
and  other  fair  trade  [)ractice  bur¬ 
dens  of  manufacturers’  code  pro¬ 
visions. 

2.  The  Association  has  charged 
before  N.R..\.  that  under  the  Carpet 
and  Rug  Code  a  ])rice  monopoly  has 
developed  which  affects  every  re¬ 
tailer  of  floor  coverings. 

3.  The  Association  has  won  rec- 
f)gnition  of  its  demand  that  N.R.A. 
limit  ])rice  posting  plans  in  codes  so 
that  it  may  not  he  used  by  code 
groups  to  establish  price  fixing. 

4.  The  Association’s  demand  for 
extension  of  the  principle  of  single 
assessments  for  retailers  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  N.R.A.  ban  on 
“nuisance”  assessments. 

These  recent  developments  serve 
to  emphasize  the  soundness  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Association  on 
N.R.A.  problems  nearly  two  years 
ago.  The  ])rinciples  which  w’ere 
then  announced  have  been  presented 
daily  to  N.R.A.  and  manufacturing 
^ups  with  the  result  that  there  has 
^n  an  increasing  tendency  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  necessity  of  modification 
in  N.R.A.  activities  so  that  the  full 
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jjurposes  of  the  jirogram  may  he 
carried  out  and  retail  distribution 
contribute  its  full  share  to  recovery. 


Details  of  the  most  recent  results 
of  this  policy  are  given  in  four 
se])arate  articles  that  follow. 


Retailers  Demand  New  N.R.A.  Law  Eliminate 
Manufacturers’  Code  Burdens 


Retailers  have  demanded  of  Con¬ 
gress  a  new  N.R.A.  law  that  will 
eliminate  from  manufacturers’  codes 
the  provisions  that  now  handicap 
retail  distribution. 

Voicing  the  demand  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
•Association  recently  placed  Ijefore 
the  .Senate  Finance  Committee  the 
widespread  protest  of  the  retail  craft 
against  the  handicaps  and  extra 
burdens  imposed  under  the  old 
N.R. .A.  through  price  fixing  devices 
and  fair  trade  practices  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  special 
committee  on  N.R.A.  extension,  of 
which  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  is  Chair¬ 
man,  Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel  on 
codes  for  the  Association,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
April  15th  and  asked  that  the  new 
legislation  itself  prohibit  the  approv¬ 
al  of  codes  containing  the  tvpe  of 
fair  trade  practice  against  which  the 
Association  has  conducted  its  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  last  eighteen 
months. 


•As  spokesman  for  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Fox  advised  the  Senators  that 
he  presented  the  views  of  retailers 
doing  a  business  of  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  He  urged  that  the  new 
.Act  restore  the  anti-trust  laws  and 
that  it  prohibit  approval  of  codes 
containing  provisions  that  now 
handicap  the  retail  craft. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  retailers  was 
well  received  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  is  significant  that  a  day 
or  two  later  one  member  of  this 
Committee  speaking  on  the  radio 
used  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
retail  demand  when  he  stated  that 
the  new  Act  must  restore  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  that  “if  N.R.A.  is 
to  l)e  reformed,  the  reform  should 
be  written  into  the  law  and  not  left 
to  the  .Administration”. 

The  full  viewpoint  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  an  extensive  statement 
which  not  only  analyzed  the  defects 
of  the  present  N.R.A.  hut  gave  defi¬ 
nite  proposals  for  modifying  the 
present  Act  to  correct  defects  ob- 
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Codes 


served  in  two  years  of  experience  in 
combating  the  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  existing  codes. 

He  supplemented  these  suggest¬ 
ions  by  presenting  the  conclusions  of 
the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 
of  which  Walter  N.  Rothschild  is 
Chairman,  and  advised  the  Senators 
that  these  conclusions  had  been 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  membership  in  the  January 
Convention. 

Three  important  changes  in 
N.R..\.  legislation  were  definitely 
urged  upon  Congress  by  Mr.  Fox  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  retail 
program  and  assure  more  effective 
retail  distribution  under  the  renewed 
Recovery  .\ct. 

First,  he  proposed  that  no  code 
l>e  approved  which  contained  price 
fixing  devices  of  any  type.  These 
he  defined  as  price  listing  jdans. 
standardization  of  cash  discounts, 
elimination  of  quantity  discounts, 
classification  of  customers,  regula¬ 
tion  of  delivery  charges,  fixing  of 
resale  jirices  Iw  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers.  contrf)lled  and  limited 
production. 

.Second,  he  urged  that  the  codes 
be  so  framed  that  they  do  not  sus¬ 
pend  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  except  to  permit 
emergency  control  of  prices ;  the 
prevention  of  predatory  price  cut¬ 
ting;  and  the  establi.shment  of  loss 
limitation  provisions  without  profit 
content. 

Third,  he  said  that  when  fair 
trade  practices  affect  interested  part¬ 
ies  other  than  those  projx)sing  the 
coile,  the  law  should  recjuire  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  an  agreement  by 
those  affected  by  such  fair  trade 
practices  before  approval  in  a  code 
is  allowed. 

Obstruction  of  Recovery 

In  commenting  upon  these  out¬ 
standing  changes  desired  by  the  re¬ 
tailers,  Mr.  Fox  made  it  clear  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
that  the  experience  of  the  Retailers' 
Protective  Committee,  for  which  he 
has  acted  as  counsel  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1933,  has  convinced  him  that  the 
full  value  of  N.R.A.  has  not  been 
realized  because  of  the  price  fixing 
and  trade  practice  provisions  which 
retailers  now  suggest  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  in  any  future  codes. 

More  important  than  the  extra 
burdens  imposed  on  retailers,  Mr. 
Fox  told  the  Committee,  was  the 
evident  fact  that  these  very  devices 
had  contributed  toward  building  a 
wall  across  the  path  of  recovery 


which  had  absolutely  prevented  the 
fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Fox  told  the 
Committee,  “retailers  believe  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Act 
itself  .should  make  the  approval  of 
such  provisions  in  co<les  impossible, 
and  that  with  the  exception  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  control  of  predatory 
price  cutting,  that  the  anti-trust 
laws  should  In?  restored  to  full  force 
and  effect.  Unfortunately,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  N.R.A.  by  individ¬ 
uals  with  diver.se  opinions  on  the 
subject  has  led  to  devices  being  ap- 
l)roved  in  codes  which  have,  in 
effect,  completely  nullified  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  By  means  of  such  de¬ 
vices  certain  industries  have  fixed 
prices  and  selling  terms  so  that  their 
members  can  operate  profitably  on  a 
considerably  smaller  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  thus  defeating  the  very  jnirpose 
of  the  Recovery  .\ct.  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  in- 
dustr}-.’’ 

Price  Fixing  Method.s 

He  then  described  to  the  Sena¬ 
tors  the  seven  outstanding  price  fix¬ 
ing  devices  to  which  retailers  object. 
He  told  how  the  price  listing  jiro- 
vision  approved  in  more  than  100 
codes  affecting  retail  distribution 
had  resulted  frequently  in  price  fix¬ 
ing  and  monopolistic  practices.  He 
described  the  injurious  effect  on 
smaller  retailers  jjarticularly  of  the 
standardized  discount  provisions  of 
codes.  He  said  small  merchants  par¬ 
ticularly  had  suffered  unnecessarv 
los.ses  of  discount  l)ecause  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  manufacturers  under 
their  codes  to  extend  credit  because 
of  code  restrictions.  He  said  that 
this  provision  alone  had  interfered 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Act  by  com- 
l)elling  many  merchants  to  Imy  in 
small  quantities  and  carry  small  in¬ 
ventories,  and  had  generally  con¬ 
tracted  credit. 

He  explained  how  codes  had  pre¬ 
vented  manufacturers  from  making 
quantity  sales  through  the  allowance 
of  volume  discounts  and  stated  that 
the  elimination  of  quantity  discounts 
tended  to  discourage  manufacturers 
and  retailers  from  making  promo 
tional  plans  which  would  have  in¬ 
creased  production  and  employment. 

He  described  the  methods  by 
which  some  codes  had  classified 
their  customers  so  that  a  manufac¬ 
turer  was  arbitrarily  forced  to  give 
preference  to  the  largest  buyers  and 
discriminate  against  smaller  retail¬ 
ers.  He  told  of  the  nuisance  pro¬ 


visions  in  codes  which  imposed  de¬ 
livery  charges  on  the  distributor. 
He  explained  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  in  codes  control  of  re.sale 
prices  by  the  producer  because  of 
the  danger  of  such  price  fixing  to 
raise  consumer  prices.  He  urged 
the  need  of  limiting  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  natural  resources. 

He  told  the  Senate  Committee  of 
the  many  e.xperiences  retailers  have 
had  in  adju-sting  their  business  to 
the  requirements  of  nearly  400 
manufacturers’  codes  which  have 
been  imi)osed  on  retail  oi)erations 
without  consultation  with  the  retail¬ 
ers.  It  was  because  of  this,  he  .said, 
that  the  new  .\ct  should  require 
agreement  between  retailers  and 
l)roducers  to  be  reached  before  any 
fair  trade  practices  of  mutual  con¬ 
cern  are  included  in  codes. 

Multiple  As.sessinents 

He  jirotested  vigorously  against 
the  method  used  by  certain  Code 
Authorities  to  try  to  impose  multi- 
])le  assessments  on  small  retailers. 
He  told  the  .Senators  that  some  of 
these  Code  .Authorities,  hungry  for 
money,  had  tried  to  “crack  down’’ 
on  little  dealers  and  force  them  to 
sup]K)rt  as  many  as  a  dozen  codes 
outside  their  regular  retail  business. 
He  cited  certain  divisional  groups 
under  the  Construction  Code  such 
as  plumbers,  electrical  contractors, 
the  resilient  floor  contracting  group 
and  the  oil  burner  group,  as  having 
I)een  particularly  active  in  .seeking 
assessments  from  every  ])ossible 
source,  and  harassing  thousands  of 
small  retailers  unnecessarily.  To 
eliminate  this  he  proposed  that  the 
new  .Act  definitely  eliminate  multi¬ 
ple  assessments  on  retail  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Speaking  of  other  proposed  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Recovery  Act,  Mr. 
Fox  said  retailers  felt  that  it  should 
be  classified  as  emergency  legisla¬ 
tion  and  that  it  should  be  drawn  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  problems 
of  emergency  only.  He  said  retail¬ 
ers  have  no  objection  to  attempts 
being  made  in  the  new  legislation  to 
strengthen  its  constitutional  basis. 
He  felt  that  it  should  provide  for 
every  possible  simplification  of  code 
control,  but  that,  in  general,  the  leg¬ 
islation  should  be  specific  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  administration  under 
the  Act  and  give,  so  far  as  is  possi¬ 
ble,  detailed  authority  for  carrying 
out  the  declared  purpose  of  the  leg¬ 
islation. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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A  Billion  Dollar  Burden 


BY  J.  J.  PELLEY 

President,  .Association  of  .American  Railroads, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MR.  PELLEY  has  written  this  article  for  The 


Bulletin  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the 
retailers  of  the  country  the  grave  danger  which  faces 
the  railroads  if  certain  hills  which  have  heen  intro¬ 
duced  into  Congress  are  enacted  into  law.  Retailers 
have  a  vital  interest  in  this  legislation,  which  would 
either  bring  about  tremendous  increases  in  their 
freight  rates  or  result  in  government  ownership,  in 
which  event  this  burden  would  be  passed  along  to 
retailers  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes. 


TWO  questions,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  Ije  taken  into  account  in 
considering  legislation  such  as 
that  projxjsed  in  the  group  of  bills, 
now  pending  in  Congress,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  six-hour  day  on  railroads, 
with  pay  for  eight  hours,  to  limit 
the  length  of  trains,  to  require  ad¬ 
ditional  men  on  train  crews,  and 
other  like  measures. 

First,  is  such  legislation  necessary 
for  safety  or  service? 

Second,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  legislation  on  the  business 
of  the  United  States — not  only  the 
business  t)f  transi^ortation  by  rail, 
but  all  business? 


The  Safety  Arguinent 


As  to  the  first  question,  the  truly 
remarkable  safety  record  of  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  is  sufficient  answer. 
No  industry  has  tried  harder  or  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  in  reducing  hazards 
of  operations  and  employment.  Men 
are  not  allowed  to  work  in  train 
service  unless  they  have  had  at  least 
eight  hours’  rest  since  thev  were  last 


on  duty,  nor  may  they  at  any  time 
work  more  than  sixteen  consecu¬ 
tive  hours  for  any  reason  whatso¬ 
ever  and  this  rarely  occurs  There 
IS  no  place  on  railroad  tracks  for 
a  tired,  drowsy  man. 

To  reduce  the  day  to  a  six-hour 
Itasis  would  not  improve  these  con¬ 
ditions.  Trains  would  still  run  as 
they  do  now’,  from  terminal  to  ter¬ 
minal.  The  only  effect  of  the  bil 


would  be  to  force  the  payment  of 
overtime  on  jobs  where  none  is  now 
])aid,  to  increase  the  amount  of  pres¬ 
ent  overtime  payments,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  by  twenty-five  per  cent  the 
rate  of  pay  of  men  on  straight  hour¬ 
ly  time.  To  sum  up,  the  so-called 
si.x-hour  day  bill  is  not  a  safety 
measure  at  all.  It  is  a  pay  measure. 

Limiting  Train  Lengths 

The  bill  requiring  limitation  of 
the  length  of  trains  to  one-half  mile, 
which  is  alKHit  fifty-eight  ordinari- 
car  lengths,  is  urged  as  a  safety 
measure  also.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  fewer  trains  used  to  handle  a 
given  volume  of  business,  the  less 
the  chance  of  collision  or  other  acci¬ 
dent.  With  the  longer  trains  of  re¬ 
cent  years  and  other  imiirovements 
in  safety  features,  the  rate  of  colli¬ 
sion  on  railroads  has  been  reduced 
from  one  for  each  1,265,823  train 
miles  run  in  1923  to  one  for  each 
7,142,857  train  miles  run  in  1932. 
In  1920  railroads  spent  $21,000,000 
to  clear  wrecks^  Ifi  1932  this  was 
reduced  to  less  than  $2,000,000. 
Loss  and  damage  to  freight  was 
brought  down  from  $2.66  per  load¬ 
ed  car  in  1921  to  dK  in  1932.  And 
yet  throughout  this  pericxl  railroads 
were  increasing  the  length  of  their 
freight  trains. 

Even  in  the  imrticular  classes  of 
accidents  which  are  alleged  to  be 
increased  by  long  trains,  that  is.  in¬ 
juries  due  to  sudden  stops,  starts, 


jerks  or  slack  surges  in  the  train, 
the  record  shows  a  sharp  reduction. 
There  were  5.14  such  casualties  for 
each  million  miles  run  by  freight 
trains  in  1923,  and  only  1.90  in 
1932 — just  about  one-third  as  many. 

Increasing  Train  Crews 

As  to  the  proposal  to  add  ex¬ 
tra  members  to  the  crews  of  cer¬ 
tain  trains,  whether  they  need  them 
or  not,  I  shall  quote  from  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  similar  bill  pending  before 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Clement,  then 
X’^ice-President  and  now  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  C’om- 
pany.  Mr.  Clement  said: 

“There  are  five  men  on  the 
freight  trains  now.  You  are  asked 
to  make  it  six.  There  are  three 
men,  the  engineman,  the  fireman 
and  the  head  brakeman,  on  the  en¬ 
gine  today;  there  will  be  three  on 
the  engine  under  these  bills.  It  is 
absolutely  beyond  all  reason  that  the 
working  conditions  of  any  of  the 
three  men  on  the  engine  are  .going 
to  be  changed.  Certainly,  therefore, 
none  of  the  provisions  of  these  bills 
l)rovide  any  additional  safety  for 
these  three  men. 

“'I'here  are  two  men,  the  conduc¬ 
tor  and  the  rear  brakeman.  in  the 
cabin  today:  you  are  asked  to  imt 
three  men  in  the  cabin  tomorrow. 
.  .  .  You  don’t  decrease  the  hazard 
by  reducing  the  length  of  the  train, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  limit  the 
length  of  these  trains  and  increase 
the  numlK'r  of  units,  you  have  in¬ 
creased  the  hazard  for  both  engine 
;ind  cabin  crews — if  there  is  any 
hazard — and  the  hazard  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well. 

“The  presence  of  an  additional 
man  in  the  cabin  is  not  going  to 
])revent  the  iKtssibility  of  interrup¬ 
tions  to  traffic,  or  reduce  emergen¬ 
cies  or  hazards  or  add  anything  to 
safety,  over  what  two  men  do.  .\nd, 
further,  when  they  come  to  ask  you 
to  increase  the  number  of  men  on 

(Continued  on  page  48^ 
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The  Trend  of  Publicity  Expenses 

BY  THK  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


WE  REGRET  that  the  scheduled  article  ‘"’Better 
Merchandise — Less  Advertising”  will  not  appear  in 
this  issue.  For  it.  we  are  substituting  this  pre¬ 
liminary  report  on  the  Analysis  of  Publicity  Expense 
for  1934,  which  is  now  in  process  of  development 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  W  hen  the  survey 
and  final  tabulation  are  completed,  a  printed  report 
will  be  sent  to  all  contributing  members  who  replied 
to  the  expense  questionnaires.  Non-contributing 
members  may  obtain  a  copy  at  a  nominal  charge. 

The  next  article  to  appear  in  this  series  will  be 
‘‘Millions  for  Tribute  —  but  Not  One  Cent  for 
Defense”  by  William  Howard.  Publicity  Director. 
Gimbel  Brothers.  New  York. 


The  Analysis  of  Publicity  Ex- 
IJcnsc.  an  annual  report  made  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
gives  the  median  percentages  of 
publicity  expense  classifications  as 
set  forth  in  the  Ex])ense  ^lanual  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress.  The  an¬ 
alysis  shows  a  more  minute  break¬ 
down  of  this  functional  expense 
than  is  made  available  by  any  other 
research  agency. 

For  example,  it  gives  the  total 
publicity  payroll  median  and  each 
of  its  component  parts  of  stores  in 
the  over  five  million  volume  groups. 
It  gives  production  costs;  it  gives 
the  median  percentage  spent  for 
other  media  as  well  as  newspapers, 
and  it  also  provides  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  display  expendi¬ 
tures. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

This  year  an  increased  number  of 
stores  partici|)ated  in  the  survey — 


perhaps  due  to  two  reasons :  ('ll 
the  Controllers’  Congress  worked 
very  closely  w’ith  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  by  stressing  the  value 
of  the  report  and  by  asking  con¬ 
troller  members  to  cooperate:  and 
(2)  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
]X)rt  would  be  distributed  without 
charge  to  contributing  stores. 

.\s  a  result,  this  year  we  received 
276  re]x>rts,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  41%  over  the  19.C3  re¬ 
turns. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  increased  number  of  replies 
this  year  ])rovides  a  more  represent¬ 
ative  or  typical  expense  figure  than 
reported  in  any  previous  year.  We 
found  too  that  as  we  received  more 
re]X)rts,  the  median  i^ercentages 
tended  to  increase. 

'I'he  explanation  ])erhaps  is  that 
in  previous  years  the  fewer  stores 
reixjrting  were  composed  of  a  great¬ 


er  number  which  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  publicity  exi)enditures 
at  sane  levels. 

'I'bis  l)ecomes  more  than  a  theo¬ 
retical  observation  when  a  com])ari- 
son  of  this  year’s  tabulation  sheet 
is  made  with  that  of  last  year.  'Potal 
publicity  percentages  ranging  from 
six,  seven  and  above  eight  per  cent 
were  evident  in  much  larger  i)ro- 
portion  than  in  the  19.C3  reix)rt.  A 
check  back  indicated  that  fre(|uently 
the  “high  ix'rcentage’’  stores  bad 
not  reported  the  jirevious  year. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

However,  even  with  this  new  de¬ 
velopment.  the  median  publicity 
percentages  (»f  most  volume  groups 
show  little  variation  from  those  re¬ 
ported  for  19.TI.  The  preliminary 
figures  of  a  few  imix)rtant  exi)ense 
classifications  compare  with  1933 
medians  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
tliis  page. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  five  to 
ten  million  group  shows  the  best  ex- 
ix‘use  control.  The  total  jxiblicity 
percentage  dro])i)ed  from  5.63  in 
19.33  to  '5.27  in  1934.  The  difference 
is  re])resented  chiefly  in  a  reduction 
of  newspaper  expenditures.  Other 
expenditures  were  maintained  at 
apjiroximately  1933  levels. 

In  the  (tver  ten  million  group,  the 
total  jmblicity  iiercentage  increased 
from  5.28  to  5.47.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  again  point  out  that  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  stores  having  higlier 
])ublicity  ])ercentages  rejxjrted  to 
this  year’s  survey.  It  is  likely  that 
the  medians  for  this  .group  last  year 
did  not  represent  typical  experience. 
The  increase  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  distributed  over  almost  all  ex- 
ix-nse  classifications. 

(Coutiiiucd  on  piuje  -16) 


Preliminary  Compurii^on  Table 


I'ndcr 

1  Million 

1  lo2 

Million 

2  to  5  .Million 

5  to  10  .Million 

Oeer 

10.1/i//iofi 

1933 

1934 

1933 

19.34 

1933 

1934 

1933 

19.34 

19.3.3 

19.34 

Advertising  Payroll 

.40"r 

.39% 

.33';/r 

.32Vr 

.36'v 

.34<7f 

..34% 

.36% 

.38% 

.39% 

Newspaper 

.3.12 

2.87 

2.99 

2.96 

3.!;3 

3.41 

3.79 

3.46 

.3.65 

3.70 

Direct  Mail 

.14 

.14 

22 

.17 

.14 

.13 

.27 

.29 

.25 

.23 

Display 

.41 

.40 

.37 

.32 

.28 

.28 

.23 

.24 

.22 

.21 

Display  Supplies 

.21 

7'> 

.20 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.16 

.23 

.19 

.20 

Total  Display 

.f)4 

.65 

.60 

.58 

.48 

.50 

.48 

.50 

.47 

.45 

Total  Publicity 

4.7(f 

4.70 

4.80 

4.72 

5.02 

5  15 

5.63 

5.27 

5.28 

5.47 
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Retail  Advertising  and  Selling 
Scientifically  Analyzed 

BY  RICHARD  B.  FRANKEN 


THE  NECESSITY  for  planning  sales  efforts  on  a 
basis  of  facts  obtained  by  intelligent  research  is  here 
set  forth  and  analyzed  hy  a  specialist  who  has  taught 
advertising  and  research  at  New  York  University,  has 
heen  chief  statistician  for  a  leading  New  York  news¬ 
paper  and  has  conducted  numerous  marketing  sur¬ 
veys  for  manufacturers  and  retailers. 


The  attitude  of  most  businesses 
towards  the  use  of  scientific 
methods  in  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  niav  be  likened  to  the  story 
about  the  darky  and  the  leaky  roof. 
When  the  weather  was  fair  the 
darky  said  it  didn’t  leak ;  didn’t  need 
fixin’ :  and  it  wasn’t  fixed ;  and 
when  it  rained  he  said  it  couldn’t 
lie  fixed  now  anyhow.  In  business, 
wlien  it  is  going  along  all  right,  pros- 
jierous.  getting  along  nicely  with¬ 
out  scientific  help,  it  doesn’t  need 
science;  .science  is  thought  of  as  be¬ 
ing  something  that  is  all  right  for 
some  things  but  not  for  advertising 
or  selling,  and  so  on  .  .  .  and  when 
business  is  bad.  science  cannot  help 
it  anyhow:  it  is  just  adding  addi¬ 
tional  cx|)ense ;  and  almost  every 
business  e.xecutive  can  cite  concrete 
cases  where  thus  and  so  did  so  and 
so,  and  it  failed  to  do  any  good: 
and  what  does  an  outsider  know 
about  ill V  business  anyway :  /’t'r 
Iieen  in  this  business  fifty  years,  my 
great-grandfather  established  this 
business  about  the  time  that  Post- 
.Aristotelian  full-fashioned  hose 
came  into  vogue,  and  so  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum. 

What  Science  Has  Already  Done 

Hut,  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Busy 
Businessman,  step  into  almost  any 
ilepartment  in  your  store  and  con¬ 
sciously  observe  what  you  see.  Take 
the  house-furnishing  department. 
Almost  nothing  w’ould  be  in  this  de¬ 
partment  today  but  for  the  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  scientist  and 
the  inventor.  Your  dress  gixids  de¬ 
partment.  Well,  what  did  chemis- 
tty  do  for  the  dye-stuffs  that  are 
used  Silk  stockings  and  underwear 
comjxjte  with  rayon.  The  use  of 
leatheroids  are  compelling  the 
horsehide  men  to  use  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  call  attention  to  the 
forgotten  virtues  of  giKid  okl-fash- 
loned  sole-leather!  Mix  ground 
cork  with  linseed  oil,  add  a  Latin 
^me  to  it  and  you  get  “linoleum.” 
Machinery  brings  styles  and  fabrics 
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within  the  reach  of  all.  l  ake  a  look 
at  the  synthetic  plastics  in  your  toilet 
goofls  dejiartment  and  see  “ivorine”, 
"fiberloi(i  ",  “Pyralin”  "celluloid” 
in  the  form  of  toilet  boxes,  combs, 
and  so  on.  And  one  might  almost 
go  on  forever. 

I'o  be  successful  in  business  as  it 
is  carried  on  today  is  not  a  matter 
of  luck  or  guesswork.  Neither  the 
gods  nor  luck  can  help  you.  If 

you  think  they  can.  either  move 
your  store  to  Monte  Carlo  or  hire 
the  Indian  Medicine  Man,  with  his 
drum  stick  and  skin  drum,  for  your 
sales  manager.  You  must  help  your¬ 
self.  and  you  can  help  yourself. 

There  is  not  one  of  yi^u  but 

makes  use  of  the  practical  achieve¬ 
ments  of  applied  science  in  your 
daily  business.  Look  around  you 

.  .  .  the  telephone,  telegraph,  gas 
engine,  wireless,  radio,  and  almost 
every  convenience  you  can  mention 
owe  their  exi.stence  to  the  scientist. 

Search  Out  the  Facts 

“How  can  I  help  myself?”  you 
may  be  asking.  The  answer  is  so 
simple  that  one  almost  dreads  .stating 
it  for  fear  of  insulting  your  intelli¬ 
gence.  Merely  gather  facts  that  per¬ 
tain  to  the  problem  you  wish  to 
.solve.  Facts  upon  which  to  base 
your  judgment.  Facts  upon  which 
to  base  your  conclusions  and  ac¬ 
tions.  Facts  scientifically  gathered, 
without  prejudice,  favor,  or  precon¬ 
ceived  notions.  Opinions  of  experts 
are  no  doubt  good,  especially  when 


their  opinions  are  liased  on  facts. 
But  o])inions  have  no  place  in  suc¬ 
cessful  business  unless  they  are 
based  on  facts.  Facts  count.  If  you 
have  the  facts  that  pertain  to  the 
]iast  you  can  predict  the  future 
more  accurately  than  if  you  work 
on  premonitions,  hunches,  notions, 
or  guesses.  Facts  are  the  tools  that 
all  scientists  work  with. 

Research  in  retailing  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  intelligent  inquiry 
into  how  to  do  practical  things.  If 
they  are  new,  how  can  they  be  done 
in  the  best  way?  If  they  are  old, 
how  can  they  be  done  in  a  better 
way?  Research  is  not  impractical. 
It  is  the  most  practical  and  i)erhaps 
the  most  ]irofitable  thing  for  a  store 
to  engage  in. 

»  Research  in  Sales  Appeal 

Research  discovered  that  clothing 
is  sold  primarily  on  confidence,  de¬ 
pendability  of  the  store  and  the 
salesman  .  .  .  that  the  sale  of  stylish 
shoes  is  greatly  influenced  by  effec¬ 
tive  window  displays  .  .  .  laundry 
service  is  sold  on  the  appeal  of  re¬ 
lief  from  drudgery  .  .  .  and  while 
it  is  well  known  that  color  and  scent 
sell  flowers,  research  discovered 
the  fact  that  flowers  that  do  not  re- 
c(uire  much  care  or  attention  in 
growing  and  blooming  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  is  an  appeal  to  the 
“lazy”  feeling  that  we  all  possess 
to  some  degree.  It  may  be  used 
with  telling  effect  if  properly 
handled  in  the  sales  promotion  and 
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advertising  presentation.  Research 
])lus  imagination  will  certainly  sell 
merchandise.  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  everyone  should  own  a 
good  fountain  pen  but  advertise¬ 
ments  that  tell  of  fountain  i)ens 
with  which  to  write  to  your  .m'eet- 
heart,  or  to  your  mother,  are  foun¬ 
tain  pens  plus  advertising  imagina¬ 
tion.  You  can  talk  about  the  quality 
of  collars  but  stating  that  they  will 
stand  at  least  50  washings  is  ad¬ 
vertising  quality  plus  imagination. 
Or  the  fact  that  these  shirts  are  not 
only  pre-shrunk,  but  they  also  have 
extra  hag  tails  to  them  adds  imagin¬ 
ation  and  sales  to  the  story.  Ap¬ 
peals  to  flattery,  fashion,  funda¬ 
mental  desires,  price  and  personal 
tastes,  may  all  be  worded  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  customer’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  the  basic  appeal  must  be 
discovered  first  and  that  requires 
research  .  .  .  facts. 

Building  a  Promotion 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example 
where  research,  plus  imagination 
plus  work,  produced  profitable  re¬ 
sults  for:  (1)  a  manufacturer  of 
yam;  (2)  a  manufacturer  of  silk 
piece  goods;  (3)  a  manufacturer 
of  dresses,  and  (4)  a  number  of 
the  leading  retailers  throughout  the 
country.  And  it  all  started  with  a 
retailer,  who  said  he  would  like  to 
improve  the  business  of  his  dress 
department,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  slipping.  He  felt  that  if  he  couW 
find  some  new  slant,  some  new  ex¬ 
clusive  idea  that  he  could  use  to 
dramatize  his  dress  department,  he 
could  win  back  much  of  the  patron¬ 
age  that  he  felt  he  was  losing.  A 
research  agency  that  had  been 
studying  the  situation  discovered 
that  many  women  bought  dresses 
that  they  felt  would  look  especially 
well  when  worn  on  a  dance  floor. 
They  wanted  to  appear  as  smart 
and  as  attractive  as  possible  while 
dancing  and  they  felt  that  a  suitable 
dress  would  add  to  their  grace  and 
charm.  What  they  wanted  most  was 
a  dress  made  of  attractive  material, 
appropriately  designed,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  looked  distinctive  and  yet 
was  not  too  high  in  price. 

Two  manufacturers,  a  silk  piece 
goods  manufacturer  and  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  yarn,  were  appealed  to 
and  it  was  suggested  to  them  that 
if  they  would  produce  a  material 
that  would  look  well  when  worn  on 
a  dance  floor  a  dress  manufacturer 
and  a  retailer  might  be  interested  in 
designing  and  selling  a  special  dress 
of  the  material  produced.  This  in¬ 


terested  both  manufacturers  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  de¬ 
sign  and  make  the  necessary  sam¬ 
ples.  The  samples  were  then  shown 
to  a  dress  manufacturer,  who  after 
much  deliberation  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  retailer  designed  a 
l)o])ular  jiriced  dress,  which  was 
called  “The  Martinique”,  and  which 
was  especially  appropriate  to  the 
dress  material.  Then  to  give  the 
ilress  the  proper  dramatic  apjieal  a 
special  musical  dance  number  was 
written,  also  called  “The  Martini¬ 
que”.  The  new  dance  was  then  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  public  under  the 
Sponsorship  of  the  Association  of 
Dancing  Instructors  of  America. 
Such  bands  as  Guy  Lombardo’s 
played  the  music  over  the  radio.  A 
phonograph  record  was  made  by 
the  Columbia  Phonograph  Com- 
I)any.  A  special  dance  team  appear¬ 
ed  regularly  at  the  Hotel  St.  Moritz 
in  New  York  and  danced  “The 
Martinique”.  The  lady  dancer  was 
of  course  always  dressed  in  differ¬ 
ently  designed  dresses  made  up  of 
the  “Martinique”  material.  The 
dance  was  introduced  in  a  regular 
motion  picture  shown  at  various 
local  theatres  throughout  the  United 
.States.  The  dancers  were  also 
photographed  in  various  graceful 
l)oses.  These  pictures  were  enlarged 
and  posters  were  made  for  the  store 
window  displays.  In  addition  quite 
some  free  editorial  publicity  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers  and  trade 
papers.  Booklets  describing  the 
dance  were  sent  out  by  the  retailer 
in  his  direct  mail.  Some  booklets 
were  also  given  out  over  the  coun¬ 
ter.  The  results  may  briefly  be  sum¬ 
med  up  as  follows :  the  retailer  ob¬ 
tained  an  unusual  coj)y  slant  for  his 
newspaper  advertisements,  for  his 
window  displays,  and  his  direct 
mailings  .  .  .  special  yarn,  special 
material,  special  designs,  special 
dance,  music,  band,  moving  pic¬ 
ture,  radio ;  in  a  word  special  every¬ 
thing  made  sales  cspeciallx  profita¬ 
ble. 

The  dress  manufacturer  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  sharing  in  the  free  editorial 
newspaper  and  trade  paper  publi¬ 
city  also  sent  direct-mail  broadsides 
to  a  selected  number  of  retailers  in 
other  cities  outlining  the  entire  plan. 
.\nd  the  final  result  was  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  net  profit.  Naturally  the 
yarn  and  piece  goods  manufacturers 
also  profited  by  their  combined  busi¬ 
ness  venture. 

This  complete  tie-up,  in  which 
the  retailer  and  three  different 
manufacturers  profited,  was  the  re¬ 


sult  of  cooperation  and  imagination 
backed  by  sound  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  psychological  analysis 
and  research. 

Another  case,  much  simpler  and 
more  direct,  in  which  research 
brought  about  (1)  the  cooperation 
of  a  manufacturer  of  yarn;  (2)  a 
manufacturer  of  piece  goods,  and 
(3)  a  retailer,  was  based  upon  the 
editorial  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
countr\’’s  leading  fashion  magazines. 
The  magazine  featured  one  of  the 
dress-goods  manufacturer’s  patterns 
on  the  cover  of  its  magazine.  A 
promotion  tie-up  was  built  around 
this  cover  design  which  included  di¬ 
rect  mailing  pieces,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
announcements  over  the  radio.  The 
dress  piece  goods  and  the  dress- 
pattern  were  sold  to  the  retailer  as 
a  unit  and  the  promotion  that  back¬ 
ed  up  this  unit-idea  also  proved  to 
be  well  worth  the  effort. 

Analyzing  Sales  Efforts 

An  analysis  of  the  piano  sales  in 
one  large  store  revealed  the  fact 
that  almost  70%  of  the  sales  were 
made  within  30  days  after  the  orig¬ 
inal  visit  by  the  customer,  and  that 
an  additional  8%  of  the  sales  took 
place  within  60  days.  After  that 
time  personal  selling  effort  was 
found  to  be  wasteful. 

A  count  of  customers  stopping  at 
a  confectionery  counter  display 
showed  that  over  600  stopped  an 
hour  when  the  display  was  in  mo¬ 
tion  as  against  70  who  stopped  when 
it  was  still.  Another  study  showed 
that  fourteen  grocery  departments 
sold  60  bottles  of  a  branded  flavor¬ 
ing  extract  without  display  as 
against  150  bottles  per  week  when 
displayed.  No  special  inducement 
was  offered.  Other  similar  studies 
have  revealed  increases  ranging 
from  100  to  300%  in  sales  when 
the  package  goods  were  properly 
displayed.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
make  studies  and  comparisons  to 
discover  whether  the  sales  efforts 
are  worth  the  time  and  trouble  in¬ 
volved.  You  may  call  such  studies 
what  you  will — bookkeeping,  com¬ 
mon  sense,  or  research,  but  you 
must  get  the  facts  first  and  if  you 
base  your  opinions  or  judgments  on 
anything  other  than  facts  you  may 
find  that  such  judgments  are  very 
costly. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  point 
out  that  in  this  modern,  hurry-up, 
“push-button’’  era  of  ours  anything 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Improving  Toy  Department  Results 

Retailers  and  Manufacturers  Urged  to  Cooperate; 
Merchandising  Division  to  Publish  Manual 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Mamu/cr,  M crciiatidising  Division 


IT  is  always  a  good  sign  and  a 
reason  for  optimism  when  we  see 
such  a  gathering  as  this,  where 
manufacturer  and  distributor  are 
willing  to  come  together  to  discuss 
their  mutual  problems  for  the  good 
of  their  customers. 

Value  of  Toy  Department 

rhe  toy  dei)artment  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  goodwill  builders  of  the 
department  store,  creating  a  g(X)d- 
will  which  is  engendered  in  the 
young  mind  and  will  continue  over 
a  long  |)eriod  of  years.  .\s  toy  buy¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers,  we  are  sold 
on  the  value  of  toy  de])artments 
from  this  angle,  hut  we  must  do 
more  to  make  our  stores  conscious 
of  it.  There  are  many  indications 
that  this  appreciation  of  the  toy  de- 
liartmeut  is  steadily  growing  and 
that  stores  are  becoming  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  value  of  this  de])art- 
ment  not  only  as  a  builder  of  good¬ 
will,  but  also  as  a  builder  of  traffic 
in  the  store,  directly  benefiting  other 
departments.  A  customer  in  the  toy 
department  is  not,  as  in  most  de¬ 
partments,  one  person,  hut  a 
mother,  or  father — or  lH)th — with 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  children. 
They  may  start  their  purchasing  in 
the  toy  department,  hut  once  in  the 
store  are  excellent  pros|)ects  for 
sales  in  ])ractically  every  <)ther  de¬ 
partment.  This  point  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  when  we  give 
consideration  to  the  distribution  of 
our  overhead  expense  and  particu¬ 
larly  such  items  as  advertising  and 
occupancy.  If  these  factors  could  lie 
properly  evaluated,  would  it  he  ven¬ 
turing  too  far  to  say  that  this  de¬ 
partment  is  one  of  our  really  profit¬ 
able  dejiartments  ? 

Toy  departments  have  not  been 
particularly  known  in  the  past  for 
their  gcxx!  profit  showing,  and  to 
niake  them  profitable  under  our 
j  present  .system  of  accounting,  we 
j  tnust  not  only  bring  more  traffic  in- 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Toy  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  April  Wth,  1935. 

to  the  .store  but  plan  to  keep  this  a 
live,  aggressive  deiiartment  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  not  just  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Too  often  we  find  the  toy  de¬ 
partment  tucked  away  into  some  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  store  immediately 
.after  the  Christmas  season  is  over. 
Dust  covers  the  shelves;  the  sleejiy 
clerks  have  small  hoi)e  of  making 
their  quota  of  sales— all  in  all,  the 
department  has  the  air  of  a  decided 
orj)han  in  a  hustling,  hiustling  store. 
.\nd  yet  there  is  much  merchandise 
that  could  he  sold  at  a  jirofit  during 
the  year.  The  summer  months  par¬ 
ticularly  offer  a  wide  field  for  wheel 
goods,  dolls,  and  many  other  items. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion,  in  ])assing,  the  sidendid  job 
sf)me  of  the  New  York  stores  are 
doing  in  this  respect.  You  have 
probably  seen  Macy’s  “Spinach 
I'oy”  l)00th,  and  (jimhel’s  main- 
lloor  l)ooth  under  the  banner  of 
“T.ake  Home  an  Inexpensive  Toy”. 
These  special  toy  counters  have  been 
running  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think 
we  are  jierfectly  safe  in  assuming 
that  the  management  has  found  a 
source  of  ])rofitahle  volume  in  re¬ 
minding  customers  that  toys  are  to 
be  had  in  every'  month  of  the  year. 

Operating  Figures 

I'he  profit  showing  of  the  toy  de¬ 
partment,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
not  lieen  what  we  might  dare  to  call 
satisfactory.  .An  e.xamination  of  the 
operating  figures  compiled  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  (i.  .\.  for  19.33  shows  that  the 
toy  departments  lost  from  three  to 
eight  times  as  much  as  the  store  as 
a  whole,  the  losses  ranging  from  1.5 
per  cent  for  stores  with  volumes  of 
one  to  two  million,  to  8.1  per  cent 
in  stores  with  sales  of  over  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  average  store  for 


that  year  showed  losses  of  only  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  its  total  net  sales. 

This  loss  was  largely  .accounted 
for  in  the  operating  expenses,  as. 
for  instance,  in  stores  with  sales  of 
ten  million  or  over,  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment  (qierating  expenses  exceeded 
those  for  the  store  as  a  whole  by 
more  tlian  10  per  cent,  although  the 
loss  in  the  toy  department  exceeded 
the  loss  on  the  total  sales  volume  by 
only  7  per  cent.  'Phis  e.xcess  in  ex- 
l>enses  of  10  per  cent  was  made  uj) 
as  follows: 


(Occupancy 

2.9% 

I’uhlicity  Overhead 

1.5 

( ieneral  Selling 

2.4 

Direct  Selling 

1.2 

Delivery 

2.4 

Ratio  of  Volume  to  Overhead 

Just  why  there  should  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  these  particular  items  of 
expense  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  sales  volume,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  re.st  of  the  store,  is 
hard  to  explain.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  increase  was  not  so  much 
in  the  items  of  expense  that  are 
chargeable  directly  to  the  toy  de¬ 
partment,  but  in  the  overhead  items, 
such  as  publicity,  occupancy  (rent), 
general  selling.  Tht  question  may- 
well  be  raisecl,  whether  or  not  such 
expenses  can  justify  the  fact  that 
they  increase  more  rapidly  than 
sales  volume  for  the  department, 
and  ajiparently  bulk  out  of  pro|)or- 
tion  to  volume.  It  would  apjiear  that 
the  circumstances  which  cause  the 
toy  department  to  show  a  loss  are 
beyond  its  control. 

It  is  significant  to  note  also  that 
total  delivery  expenses  are  1.1  per 
cent  for  stores  with  sales  between 
one  and  two  million  and  for  the  toy 
department.  2  per  cent.  Both  in¬ 
crease  with  volume  to  2.4  per  cent 
of  total  sales  for  stores  with  vol- 
(Con tinned  on  page  50) 
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Training  Salespeople  to  Sell 
Electrical  Honsewares 

BY  W.  N.  TRULL 

Manager,  Electrical  Goods  Department 
Hon  Marche  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Loxvell,  Mass. 


THE  accompanying  paper  was  awarded  a  first  prize 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  in  an  essay  contest 
on  the  subject  of  sales  training.  The  contest  was  one 
of  a  series,  which  will  continue  throughout  1935. 
The  subject  for  the  second  quarterly  period,  Aj)ril 
15th  to  June  30th,  will  be  “Window  Displays  Fea¬ 
turing  Table  Appliances”.  Prizes  are  awarded  in 
three  classifications  —  department  stores,  utility 
stores,  and  other  retail  dealers. 


OUR  success  in  selling  electrical 
housewares  is  directly  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  group  training  plan 
ado])ted  for  training  salespeople. 
Uroii])  meetings  in  our  store  have 
lent  themselves  ])articularly  well  to 
teaching  them  the  mechanical  side 
of  appliances,  which  is  usually  the 
weak  point  in  selling,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  the  best  selling 
points  for  each  apidiance. 

In  conducting  a  group  meeting, 
the  appliances  are  iiresented  in  the 
order  of  their  sales  importance,  i.  e., 
irons  and  toasters  for  the  first  meet¬ 
ing.  mixers  for  the  second,  etc. 

Meeting  Procedure 

Sample  lines,  for  instance,  of 
both  non-automatic  and  automatic 
irons  were  shown  and  taken  apart 
as  the  discussion  progressed  to 
demonstrate  the  functions  of  each 
part.  Care,  of  course,  is  always 
taken  to  keep  our  talks  from  be¬ 
coming  too  technical  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  economic  advan¬ 
tage  of  good  quality  merchandise. 

In  the  case  of  irons,  the  points 
considered  included  the  superiority 
of  automatic  irons — heavy  as  com¬ 
pared  to  light  weight,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  irons  having  higher 
wattage.  The  quality  idea  was  not 
j)ermitted  to  lag  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  was  kept  uppermost  in  all 
discussions  in  order  to  impress  its 
imjjortance  on  the  salespeople.  Dis¬ 
cussion  was  encouraged  and  the 


views  of  those  hesitant  in  express¬ 
ing  opinions  were  tactfully  brought 
out  by  asking  a  few  leading  ques¬ 
tions. 

A  different  type  of  appliance  was 
dealt  with  at  each  meeting  and  in 
this  way  the  salespeople  were  able 
to  readily  absorb  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  each  item,  so 
that  they  themselves  could  (juickly 
and  understanditigly  answer  ques¬ 
tions  that  might  be  asked  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Take  for  e.xample  the 
automatic  feature  on  an  iron.  This 
was  no  longer  just  a  contrajjtion  to 
get  out  of  order,  but  became  a 
sinqjle  device,  in  their  minds,  to 
control  the  heat. 

The  next  step  in  this  course  of 
training  was  a  series  of  group 
meetings  to  teach  them  how  to  over¬ 
come  sales  resistance.  A  definite 
program  was  outlined  to  cover  a 
subject  at  each  meeting  that  would 
definitely  helj)  to  accomplish  our 
aim. 

Salesinaiiship  Topics 

Among  the  topics  taken  up  are : 

1.  Finding  out  the  customer’s 
need 

2.  Steering  the  customer  toward 
the  higlier  priced  merchandise 

3.  Overcoming  objections 

4.  Closing  the  sale 

5.  The  customer  who  “can't  de¬ 
cide’’ 


6.  The  customer  who  is  “only 
looking” 

In  each  case  the  salespeople  were 
asked  to  give  examples  of  situations 
coming  under  the  head  of  the  topic 
and  to  explain  how  they  handled 
them.  Then  others  were  asked  what 
they  would  have  done  in  the  same 
situation.  In  this  way,  the  most 
successful  methods  of  procedure 
were  boiled  down  and  each  one 
urged  to  remember  and  practice 
them.  If  any  pertinent  points  were 
omitted  in  the  discussion,  we  usu¬ 
ally  attempted  to  include  them  in 
the  summary'  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

Free  Discussion  and  Review 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
discussion  among  the  salespeople  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  objectives 
of  these  meetings.  It  is  then  that 
the  real  ])roblems  that  are  met  on 
the  selling  floor  are  brought  out  in 
the  open  where  they  may  be  an¬ 
alyzed  and  solved.  It  is  essential 
that  the  leader  of  the  meeting  re¬ 
frain  from  expressing  views  until 
everyone  who  wishes  to  has  s^wken 
in  the  discussion  for,  in  nearly 
every  case,  his  opinion  will  be  ac- 
cei)ted  as  final  and  the  discussion 
stop])ed. 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  each  of 
these  meetings,  one  clerk  is  asked 
to  take  the  part  of  a  customer  and 
another  the  part  of  the  salesi)erson, 
for  a  practice  sale. 

The  ])urpose  of  this  act  is  two¬ 
fold.  First,  it  serves  to  crystallize 
the  discussion,  as  the  “customer” 
is  instructed  to  ask  questions  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  topic  just  covered. 
Second,  as  a  different  appliance 
is  chosen  each  time,  it  serves 
as  a  valuable  review  of  the 
selling  points  of  the  various  appli¬ 
ances  covered  in  the  first  group  of 
meetings.  The  value  of  this  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Merck  a  ndising 


American  Women  Are  Interested 

in  Knitting 

BY  THK  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Bucilla  Cottons 


EN’LAKCiED  knitting  sections 
and  expanded  business  in  art 
nee<llewi)rk  departments  offer 
concrete  evidence  of  the  growth  in 
importance  of  the  new  vogue  for 
knitting.  Stores  that  have  capital¬ 
ized  on  this  new  fashion  through 
proi>er  dramatization  report  a  steady 
stream  of  sales  in  the  art  needle¬ 
work  de])artments  to  enthusiastic 
devotees. 

Hud.sun  Solves  a  Problem 

recent  instance  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit.  .Mthough  a  large  room  was 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing  customers  the  newest  knitting 
and  crochet  .stitches,  the  crowds 
flocking  to  the  store  for  instruction 
were  so  large  that  every  inch  of 
available  space  was  crowded.  The 
store  went  into  consultation  with  a 
large  furniture  manufacturer,  and 
together  they  designed  a  si)ecial 
com])act  knitter’s  chair — (|uite  simi¬ 
lar  in  ap])earance  to  the  one-arm 
chairs  used  in  cafeterias,  hut  jiro- 
vided  with  a  ixK'ket  under  the  arm 
rest  on  the  left-hand  side  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  customer’s  ]nirse.  and 
with  a  ho.x  on  a  shelf  under  the 
chair,  at  the  right,  for  the  yarn. 
The  box  takes  up  only  a  small  ])art 
of  the  shelf,  and  leaves  additional 
rcxnn  for  ])ackages  and  other  i)er- 
sonal  belongings.  The  chairs  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  knitting  than  other  types,  and,  by 
eliminating  the  need  for  tables,  they 
make  it  possible  for  a  greater  num- 
l»er  of  customers  to  lx;  comfortably 
accommfxlated  in  a  neat,  homelike 
room. 

Ihe  vogue  for  knitting  has  be¬ 
come  almost  epidemic  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  spread,  and  many  fine  in¬ 
creases  in  .sales  volume  have  been 
reported  by  art  needlework  depart¬ 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  New  York,  Federal  Reserve 
figures  for  March  .sales  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.9  per  cent  over  last 
March  for  this  department.  During 
the  same  month,  only  eight  of  the 
seventy  departments  listed  by  the 
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\  type  of  the  one-piece  crocheted  drer-s 


Federal  Reserve  Dank  reported  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  over  the  jmeceding 
years,  and  only  three  of  these  re¬ 
ported  greater  gains  than  those  made 
by  art  needlework.  In  New  Ktig- 
land.  department  .stores  outsitle  of 
Doston  reported  an  increase  of  17. .5 
over  last  year's  sales  for  this  de¬ 
partment.  Only  three  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  this  district  reported  in¬ 
creases  for  the  same  month,  and 
only  one  of  the  three  bettered  the 
art  needlework  figure. 

By  cajntalizing  on  the  present 
])opularity  of  knitting,  stores  will 
not  only  realize  a  sales  increase,  but 


will  put  themselves  in  a  ix)sition  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  fact  that  the 
customer  who  buys  yarns  will  spend 
more  than  just  a  few  minutes  in 
the  store— she  will  return  from  time 
to  time  as  her  work  progresses,  in 
order  to  get  instruction  as  she  needs 
it.  These  frequent  visits  can  obvi¬ 
ously  become  an  invaluable  medium 
for  cementing  a  close  relationshi]) 
l)etween  the  store  and  its  customers. 

Merchandising  the  Department 

To  get  the  full  benefit  from  the 
yarn  department  as  a  goodwill 
builder,  it  is  of  course  apparent  that 
careful  consideration  must  be  given 
to  securing  a  competent  instructress 
of  pleasing  ])ersonality.  The  room 
where  customers  come  to  receive 
her  fashion  advice  and  instructions 
sh*>uld  be  light  and  pleasant,  with  as 
much  window  s])ace  as  ])Ossible.  Be¬ 
cause  the  selection  of  the  mo<lel  is 
the  customer’s  first  concern,  the  in¬ 
struction  room  should  contain  style 
IxMiks  and  models  and  photographs 
of  finished  garments.  Stores  can 
usually  get  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  yarn  manufacturers  in  the 
matter  of  mcxlels  and  even  display 
forms,  as  the  manufacturers  realize 
that  seeing  attractive  knitted  gar¬ 
ments  will  encourage  the  hesitant 
sf)ul  to  buy  yarn  and  needles  and 
set  to  work. 

Tbe  styling  of  the  new  knitted 
"'•rments  is  an  important  influence 
in  the  revival  of  interest  in  hand¬ 
work.  During  the  war  years,  women 
used  to  knit  garments  more  or  less 
in  one  ])iece.  and  good  style  and  fit 
were  hard  to  manage.  Nowadays, 
how'ever,  garments  are  made  in  sec¬ 
tions.  and  are  more  easily  worked 
out  to  fit  individual  measurements. 

Keeping  up  the  interest  of  those 
who  have  already  fallen  under  the 
si)ell  of  knitting,  and  winning  new 
recruits  to  the  ranks,  is  part  of  the 
yarn  department’s  job.  Several 
metho<ls  for  accomplishing  this  by 
dramatizing  the  department  have 
l)roved  successful.  Among  the  events 

( Continued  on  page  50) 
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Controllers 


Congress 


Recent  Interpretation  Affects 
Form  of  Income  Statement 


UNDKR  date  of  April  14,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  released  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  term  “Cost 
of  Sales”  appearing  on  certain 
statements  which  corp(trations  are 
require<l  to  file  in  connection  with 
the  registration  of  securities.  The 
interi)retation  reads  as  follows: 

"Merchandising  organizations, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  may 
in  profit  and  loss  statements  in- 
ter])ret  the  commission’s  re¬ 
quirements  for  stating  ‘Cost  of 
(loods  Sold’  to  include  in  such 
items  Occupancy,  Buying,  and 
Publicity  Costs.  In  such  case, 
direct  .selling  expense  and  gen¬ 
eral  and  administrative  ex])ense 
shall  he  shown  aggregated  and 
shown  separately.’’ 

Notices  of  this  interpretation  were 
sent  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  to 
members  of  the  X.R.D.G.  A.  whose 
.statements  generally  ap])ear  in  the 
trade  press,  and  whicli  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  1934  edition  of  “Faircliild's 
Financial  HandI)ook”. 

The  release  of  this  inter])retation 
at  this  time  again  directs  attenti<Mi 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  form  of 
income  statement  to  pro])erly  ]ire- 
sent  the  true  cost  of  sales  based 
on  a  broad  concejrt  of  the  retailer's 
function,  which  is  to  provide  both 
merchandise  and  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 


Contributiuii  Plan  Ke.>«olutions 


! 

i 


The  Committee  appointed  bv 
President  Ovens  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Contribution  Plan 
siJonsored  by  C.  B.  Clark  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  and 
headed  by  Archibald  MacLeish  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  Company, 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  is  al.so  devoting  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  study  to  changes 
in  the  Revised  Operating  Statement 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  in  March.  1934. 
Whatever  changes  this  Committee 
will  recommend  will  reflect  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Cost  of  Sales  with 
its  permissive  inclusions  as  announc¬ 


! 


ed  by  the  Securities  and  ICxchange 
Commission. 

The  Committee  on  the  Contribu¬ 
tion  Plan  has  held  two  meetings. 
The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  after  the  first  meet- 
ing : 

1 —  The  Contrilmtion  Plan  is 
a  method  of  charging  to  a  de- 
l)artment  only  such  e.xpenses  as 
are  directly  incurred  by  the  de¬ 
partment  and  which  would  dis- 
a])i)ear  if  the  department  were 
discontinued.  All  other  ex¬ 
penses  are  placed  in  a  general 
l)racket  not  to  1)e  charged  di¬ 
rectly  to  departments. 

2 —  The  Contrilmtion  Plan  is 
an  internal  accounting  analysis, 
the  puqM)se  of  which  is  to 
assist  management  in  judging 
departmental  results  and  in  de¬ 
termining,  on  an  e(|uitable 
I)asis,  the  value  of  a  dei)art- 
ment  to  the  store  as  a  whole. 


3 — The  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Contribution 
Plan  should  not  at  this  time  en¬ 
tirely  displace  the  present 
Controllers'  Congress  Expense 
Distribution  Plan  in  depart¬ 
mental  analysis  hut  should 
be  siq)])lementary  to  it  until 
enough  time  has  elapsed  to  ob¬ 
tain  ade(|uatc  comparative  data 
and  until  the  plan  has  had 
time  to  win  wide  acceptance 
within  the  Craft. 

The  Committee  asks  au¬ 
thority  to  continue  its  study 
and  to  set  up  a  tentative  pro¬ 
cedure  for  presentation  at  the 
Mid-Year  Convention  to  be 
held  in  June. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  developed  a  detailed  classifi¬ 
cation  of  e.xpenses  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  n<jt  each  was  escapable 
or  inesca])able.  Because  the  classi¬ 
fication  was  tentative  it  is  receiving 
further  study  by  the  individual 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Excise  Tax  on  Blended  Face  Powders 


0CC.\SION.\LLY,  stores  sell¬ 
ing  custom-blended  face  pow¬ 
ders  have  had  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  local  internal  revenue  collectors 
that  they  are  not  manufacturers 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  excise  tax  (Revenue  .\ct 
of  1932). 

Our  Washington  ( )ffice  has  re¬ 
cent!)'  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  I).  S.  Bliss,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  1).  C.,  which  says  in 
part : 

“.\  ])urchaser  of  tax-i)aid 
face  jKjwders  who  blends  two 
or  mt)re  shades  to  obtain  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  color,  and  keeps  such 
blended  powders  in  stock  for 
sale  to  prospective  customers, 
will  be  considered  a  manufac¬ 
turer  subject  to  tax  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  price  for 
which  the  blended  powder  is 
.sold  by  him  at  wholesale.  If 
he  has  no  sales  at  wholesale. 


the  tax  will  be  based  on  the 
price  for  which  the  same  or 
similar  articles  are  generally 
sold  by  other  manufacturers  in 
his  district  at  wholesale. 

“This  office  holds  that  a  re¬ 
tailer  who  blends  two  or  more 
face  powders  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  for  an  individual  ultimate 
consumer,  is  not  a  manufac¬ 
turer  and  not  subject  to  tax  on 
his  sale  of  such  blended  pow¬ 
der. 

“.\  retailer  wIk^  becomes  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax  on  his  .sale  of  blend¬ 
ed  powder  may  take  credit  for 
the  anunint  of  ta.x  paid  by  the 
first  manufacturer  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  jKjwder  used  in 
the  production  of  the  taxable 
blend." 

Since  face  ]X)wder  blending  is  in 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  a  custom  or 
to-order  operation  the  sale  is  not 
taxable  under  the  1932  Revenue 
.\ct. 
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Con  t  r  oilers*  Congress 


Handling  Acconnts  Payable 
Debit  Balances 

liy  a  Member  of  the  Italtinwre  Grotify  of  Controllers 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF  DEBIT  BALANCES 
Purchase  Ledgers 

As  <)l  ....  .  Date  . 

A  list  of  all  Debit  Balances  on  Purchase  Ledgers  regardless  of  age  must  be  sent 
to  the  t'ontrollers'  Othce  l)etween  the  1st  and  lOth  of  each  month. 


Date  of  Debit 

1  Name 

j  .Address 

.Amount  1 

Dept. 

Remarks 

1 

1 

1 

L= 

Open  Debit  Haluiiee  Form 


WE  follow  up  coiitimially  on 
our  Custoniers’  .\ccounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  and  go  to  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  ])reventing  charges  to  Had 
Debts.  \Vhy  can’t  we  use  some  of 
this  effort  without  any  additional 
expense,  in  keeping  our  .\ccounts 
Payable  in  good  condition?  Con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  annoyance 
may  often  be  caused  by  allowing 
small  balances  to  remain  open  in¬ 
definitely.  This  arises  from  poor 
supervision  and  inadetpiate  control 
over  vendors’  returns,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  an  invoice  which  may 
l)e  offset. 

A  System  in  Operation 

The  method  of  follow  up  which 
is  outlined  in  detail  herein  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  time  and  has 
proved  worthwhile.  In  order  to 
t^ive  a  clear  picture  of  how  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office  may  follow  up  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  open  debit  balances, 
this  outline  of  the  practice  in  our 
store  will  trace  the  steps  beginning 
with  the  origin  of  the  debit  balance. 

•After  the  arrival  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  manufacturer  it  is 
inspected.  The  buyers  or  their  as¬ 
sistants  issue  a  “charge  Ixick”,  or 
a  merchandise  claim,  covering  those 
articles  that  do  not  come  up  to 
standard,  and  the  amount  of  the 
claim  and  the  number  is  listed  on 
the  ajiron  of  the  invoice.  .A  rubber 
stamp  is  also  placed  on  such  in¬ 
voices  as  follows :  "Hold  for  Charge 
No. - 

The  merchandise  claim  or  charge 
back  follows  the  familiar  form, 
which  carries  all  the  necessary  in- 
fomiation.  This  form  is  issued  in 
triplicate  and  is  numbered  consecu¬ 
tively  in  order  that  the  Auditing 
Department  after  the  close  of  each 
month  can  account  for  all  such 
charge  backs  after  they  have  been 
posted  by  the  Accounts  Payable 
posters.  The  original  claim  form  is 
perforated  at  the  end  and  the  re¬ 
tail  columns  torn  off  before  it  is 
sent  to  the  manufacturer. 

After  this  form  is  prop)erly  filled 
out,  two  copies  are  sent  to  the  in- 
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voice  department,  the  third  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  book.  This  department 
refers  the  duplicate  to  the  Accounts 
Payable  Office  and  if  there  are 
additional  open  debts  appearing 
against  the  vendor,  this  is  noted  on 
the  back  of  the  Merchandise  Claim 
and  sent  back  to  the  Invoice  De- 
l^artment.  If  the  charges  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  invoice,  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Claim  is  then  referred  to  the 
Controllers’  Office  for  a  decision. 
If  the  amounts  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  invoice,  the  Accounts 
I’ayable  Department  authorizes  its 
return. 

Return  of  Merchandise 

When  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  merchandise  is  to  be  returned, 
the  duplicate  part  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  claim  is  sent  to  the  Return 
Goods  Room.  If  the  merchandise 
is  sent  by  parcel  post,  the  amount 
of  postage  is  added  to  the  amount 
of  the  duplicate  claim.  Any  addi¬ 
tional  charges  appearing  on  the 
duplicate  are  entered  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  which  is  still  being  held,  and 
which  is  then  mailed  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  If  the  merchandise  is 
sent  back  by  express  or  freight,  the 
original  claim  is  enclosed  with  the 
merchandise.  I  should  like  to  make 
mention  that  when  the  invoice  on 
which  merchandise  has  been  return¬ 
ed  is  received  in  the  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  Department,  payment  is  not 


made  until  the  Merchandise  Claim, 
recorded  on  the  invoice  apron,  is 
received. 

The  procedure  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  on  merchandise  to  be  return¬ 
ed,  not  applying  to  a  particular  in¬ 
voice.  No  merchandise  is  allowed 
to  be  returned  without  the  authority 
of  the  Controller’s  Office.  When  the 
merchandise  claim  is  issued  by  the 
I)uyer  or  her  assistants,  two  copies 
are  forwarded  to  the  Invoice  De¬ 
partment  and  the  duplicate  sent  to 
the  Accounts  Payable  Department 
for  authorization.  If  there  is  an 
open  credit  for  the  manufacturer, 
the  amount  of  the  claim  is  recorded 
on  the  voucher  check  and  author¬ 
ized.  If  there  are  no  open  credits, 
the  claim  is  referred  to  the  Con¬ 
troller,  who  decides  its  disposition. 
Only  in  rare  cases  does  the  Con¬ 
troller  instruct  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  to  hold  the  merchandise. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  these 
deoits  which  are  caused  by  our  an¬ 
ticipating  and  paying  daily. 

The  Follow-Up 

.At  the  end  of  each  month,  when 
all  invoices  and  merchandise  claims, 
dated  prior  to  the  26th  of  the 
month,  are  posted,  a  trial  balance  is 
taken  of  all  credit  and  debit  items 
listed  individually.  All  open  debit 
balances  are  listed  in  duplicate  on 
the  form  illustrated  on  this  page. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Some  Questions  on  Insurance 
and  Their  Answers 

BY  HARRY  GRANNATT 

Dooley  &  Co.,  Insurance  Brokers,  Bortlaiui,  Oregon 


Does  fire  insurance  policy  coz’et 
datnage  by  fire  to  iny  property 
if  caused  through  e.xposurc 
from  adjacent  building  set  on  fire 
by  rioters  or  other  civil  commotion  f 
Ans7cer:  Tht-  cause  of  a  fire  is 
the  cause  at  the  place  of  its  incep¬ 
tion.  The  standard  fire  ix»licy  ex¬ 
cludes  loss  originating  from  a  riot 
or  civil  commotion.  'I'lierefore,  such 
a  loss  as  you  describe  would  not.  in 
my  oj)inion,  he  covered.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  time  of  a  fire — it  means 
the  time  at  the  ])lacc  the  fire  starts, 
or  where  it  ceases  to  he  a  friendly 
fire.  If  your  fire  insurance  policy 
expires  at  noon,  and  a  fire  starts 
ne.xt  door  at  eleven  in  the  morning 
but  does  not  reach  your  premises 
until  one  in  the  aftermx)n.  when 
your  building  takes  fire  and  is  de- 
■stroyed,  you  would  in  my  oiiinion 
lie  covered  by  the  policy,  although 
your  building  actually  was  not  dam¬ 
aged  until  after  the  policy  expired. 

(2)  Does  present  fire  insurance 
policy  carry  endorsement  covering 
goods  purchased  on  lease-sales 
agreements;^ 

.  Instver:  It  depends  on  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  form — the  written  por¬ 
tion  of  your  policy.  These  vary  to 
a  large  extent.  The  standard  policy 
provides  that  the  insured  must  be 
the  sole  and  unconditional  owner  of 
the  property.  This,  however,  is 
usually  extended  by  the  form  at¬ 
tached  to  include  property  of  others 
under  varying  circumstances.  Many 
jK>licies  read,  “Provided  the  insured 
shall  be  legally  liable  for  loss  or 
damage  thereto  or  shall  have  spe¬ 
cifically  assumed  liability  therefor, 
this  insurance  shall  also  cover  prop¬ 
erty  of  others,  etc.”  Under  this 
wording  it  is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
you  are  legally  liable  to  the  owner 
or  vendor  of  the  property  destroyed 
— whether  you  would  be  so  liable 
regarflless  of  insurance.  Other 
forms  state  that  the  property  of 
the  insured  is  covered,  or  property 
“Held  in  trust,  or  on  commission, 
or  sold  but  not  removed”.  I  think 


IN  THE  April  issue  of  The  Hulletin  Mr.  Grannatt’s 
“Facts  on  Insurance  for  Controllers''  was  printed. 
Herewith  is  a  {iroiip  of  answers  he  has  prepared  to 
some  important  tpiestions  about  insurance. 


the  i)hrase  “held  in  trust”  without 
modification  is  a  little  too  all  in¬ 
clusive.  It  would  make  the  jx^licy 
cover  gcxxls  of  others  for  which 
neither  legal  nor  moral  liability  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  i)art  of  the  insured, 
just  because  they  happened  to  be  on 
his  i)remises  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

It  might  make  the  insured  a  con¬ 
tributor  tinder  the  coinsurance 
clause  even  though  the  other  prop¬ 
erty  were  undamaged.  If  it  were 
damaged  it  might  permit  third  par¬ 
ties  to  interfere  in  the  adjustment 
and  thus  lessen  the  insured's  re¬ 
covery  on  his  own  property  even  if 
no  coinsurance  clause  were  carried. 

Personally  I  like  the  wording 
“This  ])olicy  shall  cover,  under  its 
respective  items,  any  insurable  in¬ 
terest  of  the  insured  of  w’hatever 
nature  in  the  property,  whether  that 
of  owner,  bailiff,  trustee,  custodian 
of  property  left  for  storage  or  re¬ 
pairs  or  otherwise;  it  being  the  in¬ 
tent  of  this  insurance  to  include  aiul 
rover  the  property  of  the  insured, 
or  for  which  the  insured  may  be 
liable  or  obligated  to  keep  insured, 
or  for  which  the  insured  may 
assume  liability.  Loss,  if  any,  to  be 
adjusted  with  and  payable  to  the 
insured  named  in  this  policy.” 

This  waives  the  sole  ownership 
clause  in  the  standard  policy  pro¬ 
visions  but  leaves  the  question  of 
whether  coverage  is  desired  on 
property  of  others  very  largely  up 
to  the  insured.  If  he  has  an  insur¬ 
able  interest,  of  no  matter  what  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  covered  by  the  insurance. 
But  if  he  has  no  interest  and  does 
not  want  it  covered,  it  is  excluded. 
And  the  loss  is  adjusted  with  the  in¬ 
sured,  payment  to  the  insured 


named  in  the  policy  being  a  valid 
di.scharge  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany’s  obligation :  ])ermitting  a 
sjieedy  adjustment  and  i)ayment 
without  obtaining  releases  from 
third  parties. 

(3)  What  ivould  happen  if  prop¬ 
erty  7vere  neglected  after  fire? 

Anstver:  The  policy  requires  the 
insured  to  use  all  reasonable  means 
to  save  and  protect  his  property, 
both  at  and  after  a  fire.  If  he  fails 
to  do  so,  any  further  loss  so  caused 
is  not  the  insurance  company’s  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  his  own.  The  prop¬ 
erty  saved  does  not  belong  to  the 
insurance  company,  but  to  its 
owner.  It  is  up  to  him  to  take  care 
of  it. 

.(4)  What  rvould  be  method  of 
adjustment  if  building  zvalls  fell  or 
r.v plosion  occurred  before  fire? 

Anszeer:  The  standard  policy 
provides  that  “if  a  building  or  any 
part  thereof  fall,  except  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  fire,  all  insurance  by  this 
l^olicy  on  such  building  or  its  con¬ 
tents  shall  immediately  cease.” 

Therefore,  unless  the  fire  occur¬ 
red  before  the  falling  of  the  wall, 
the  loss  would  not  be  covered.  In 
the  case  of  an  e.xplosion  not  result¬ 
ing  in  the  falling  of  a  material  part 
of  the  building,  the  ensuing  fire 
damage  would  be  covered,  but  not 
the  damage  attributable  to  the  ex¬ 
plosion. 

(5)  Does  policy  cover  loss  oc¬ 
casioned  through  damage  caused  by 
blasting  to  retard  fire? 

Answer:  That  depends  upon  for 
what  purjxjse  and  by  whom  the 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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The  Case  of  the  Store  Versus 
Disinterested  Selling 


The  principles  of  salesmanship 
presented  thronjih  the  medium 
of  a  nuK'k  trial — this  ambitious 
project  was  carried  out  this  spring 
with  marked  success  by  Loeser’s  of 
Brooklyn. 

Purpose 

Built  around  three  salesmanship 
conferences,  the  trial  was  intended 
primarily  as  a  sales  review  for  the 
older  salespeople.  A  secondary  aim 
was  the  quickening  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  buyers  in  merchandise  in¬ 
struction. 

The  Plan 

.\  ca.se,  "The  Store  vs.  Disinter¬ 
ested  Selling",  was  worked  out  in 
careful  detail.  Legal  terminology 
and  forms  were  used  and  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  was  followed  as  consistently 
as  possible.  A  large  classroom  was 
converted  into  a  courtroom  over 
which  presided  a  black-robed  judge 
whose  vigorous  pounding  on  the 
gavel,  wlien  occasion  demanded,  was 
one  of  many  realistic  touches.  Floor 
su]K*rintendents  took  turns  acting  as 
judge.  Prosecuting  attorney,  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  defense,  court  stenog¬ 
raphers,  messengers,  clerks  and  offi¬ 
cers  all  were  present  at  the  bearings. 


Fifteen  (lourt  Sessions 
I'be  sales  force  w’as  divided  into 
five  groups,  each  group  attending 
one  weekly  session  of  the  court  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  weeks’  trial.  Five  jur¬ 
ies  were  appointed,  each  to  serve  one 
day  a  week.  In  this  way,  the  ‘‘twelve 
gofMl  men  and  true”  were  not  asked 
to  give  too  much  time  and  si.xty 
persons  acted  as  jurors  instead  of  an 
even  dozen. 

Purtieipalion  of  Store  Members 
striking  feature  of  the  unique 
l)lan  and  one  that  ba{l  inncb  to  dt) 
with  its  success  was  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  it  of  more  than  one  hundred 
persons,  all  active  workers  in  the 
store.  'I'be  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  forty  buyers  who  served  as  wit- 
nes.ses  was  possibly  the  most  vital 
element  of  the  entire  undertaking. 
While  the  scrijH  of  the  trial  was  pre- 
])ared  by  the  training  dejiartment, 
witnesses  were  allowed  much  lati¬ 
tude  in  e.xpanding  their  testimony, 
especially  in  the  relating  of  inci¬ 
dents  giving  color  and  ])oint  to  the 
recital.  “Exhibits”  in  the  form  of 
mercbanrlise  ranging  from  a  pair  of 
socks  to  a  piano,  were  formally  “al¬ 
lowed”  by  the  judge  and  used  to 


illustrate  points  in  salesmanshii) 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  testi¬ 
mony. 

Procedure 

.\t  the  opening  session,  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  outlined  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  store  as  follows: 

“Your  Honor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  in  the  trial  of  this  case  the 
store  will  prove  that  the  defendant.  Dis¬ 
interested  SelliiiK,  is  not  desirable;  that 
l.oeser  customers  expect  to  receive  the 
highest  standards  of  Selling  Service.  We 
will  further  prove  that  prompt  service 
wins  the  customer  and  a  cheerful  man¬ 
ner  always  holds  the  customer’s  interest. 
Our  witnesses  will  show  you  that  a  well- 
groomed  appearance  is  as  important  as 
well-kept  stock.  They  will  convince  you 
that  courtesy  should  be  natural,  never 
forced.  Disinterested  Selling  can  never 
gain  the  confidence  of  a  customer,  for 
the  Store  knows  that  interest  is  the  most 
important  fac  or  to  gain  this  confidence. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  knowledge  of 
stock  location  saves  time  for  the  sales¬ 
person  and  the  customer.  A  disinterest¬ 
ed  salesperson  would  never  consider  this. 
Our  witnesses  will  prove  to  you  that 
handling  merchandise  appreciatively 
shows  thoughtfulness  and  presenting 
suitable  merchandise  indicates  alertness 
to  the  customer’s  need — something  a  dis¬ 
interested  salesperson  never  has.  We  can 
prove  to  you  that  giving  selling  points 
convincingly  clinches  the  sale.  Was  a 
disinterested  salesperson  ever  ktiown  to 
clinch  a  sale?  We  are  going  to  demon- 


strate  and  pn)ve  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  selling  better  merchandise  in¬ 
creases  saleschecks  and  suggesting  ad¬ 
ditional  or  related  articles  increases 
sales.  Our  witnesses  will  convince  you 
that  an  invitation  to  call  again  brings 
many  customers  back  to  the  store.  Not 
all  these  points  can  be  coveretl  at  to¬ 
day's  session  of  the  trial.  However,  we 
will  prove  from  beginning  to  end  that 
maintaining  high  standards  of  Selling 
.Service  is  the  aim  of  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Co." 

The  tiefense  attorney  presented 
the  case  for  Disinterested  Selling, 
in  these  words : 

"Your  Honor,  Ladies  and  (ientlemen 
of  the  Jury,  in  the  trial  of  this  case  the 
Defense  intends  to  prove  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Disinterested  Selling,  is  passa¬ 
ble;  that  the  Loeser  customer  is  satisfied 
if  someone  merely  takes  her  order.  We 
will  prove  that  a  Disinterested  Sales- 
l)erson  is  the  one  who  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  alibis: 

When  the  department  is  busy, 
.salespeople  can't  be  expected  to  see 
all  the  customers.  That  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  as  you  know. 

headache  makes  it  impossible 
to  be  pleasant.  There  isn’t  one  of 
us  who  has  not  experienced  this  and 
known  what  it  meant.  Trouble  at 
home  takes  one’s  mind  off  one’s 
job.  We  have  all  been  up  against 
this.  Stock  work  must  be  done  at 
some  time.  Everyone  knows  that 
must  be  done  in  the  morning. 

When  filling  mail  orders,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can’t  be  waited  on  at  the  same 
time.  Of  course,  that  isn’t  possible. 
Many  customers  are  only  looking, 
anyway. 

The  customer’s  appearance  may 
not  warrant  showing  better  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  must  always  judge  by 
her  appearance. 

And  finallx  that  —  Disinterested 
Selling  is  sufficient  to  meet  t’  l-  re- 
(|uirements  of  the  majority  of  cus¬ 
tomers.’’ 

Outline  of  the  Trial 
At  the  sessions  of  the  first  week 
of  the  trial,  it  was  explained  to  the 
salespeo])le  that  they  were  soecta- 
tors  who  had  he'Mi  <;iveti  .idniission 
tickets  for  only  three  inornin*;  ses¬ 
sions  and  therefore  they  could  not 
hear  the  trial  of  the  entire  case. 
The  first  week,  the  opening  argu¬ 
ments  of  attorneys  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  defense  were  given  at  each 
session  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
of  three  witnesses.  The  second  week 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  store.  All  witnesses 
were  cross-examined  by  the  defense. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  trial, 
lawyers  for  each  side  presented 
closing  argiments  and  the  judge 
charged  the  jury.  The  jury  filed  out 
of  the  room  and  returning,  an¬ 
nounced,  “We,  the  jury,  find  the 
defendant  guilty  of  grand  larceny”, 
since,  as  the  prosecuting  attorney 
pointed  out.  Disinterested  Selling 


was  a  “thief  of  time,  money  and 
goodwill.”  To  vary  the  ending,  at 
another  session  it  was  discovered  at 
the  last  minute  that  a  member  of 
the  jury  was  missing  from  the  box 
and  so  a  mistrial  was  declared. 

The  Testimony 

'I'he  following  (piestions,  answers 
and  cross-e.xamination  show  how 
the  testimony  was  prei)ared  for 
buyer-witnesses  in  advance  of  the 
sessions. 

2nd  Witness — Miss  Kelly — Tuesday, 
March  5 

Lawyer  (Pros)  :  Miss  Kelly,  please  take 
the  witness  chair. 

Clerk  of  Court:  You  do  solemnly  swear 
that  the  opinions  you  are  going  to 
give  the  Court  and  Jury  in  this  case 
now  on  trial  shall  l)e  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  Cod? 

Il’itness:  I  do. 

Lawyer  (Pros)  :  What  is  your  itosition 
and  title? 

IPitness:  I  am  buyer  at  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Company  for  Silk  Under¬ 
wear  and  Slips. 

Lawyer  (Pros)  :  You  have  been  at 
Loeser’s  some  time? 

IVitness:  I  have  never  l)een  anywhere 
else.  I  started  at  Loeser’s  when  I 
was  quite  young  and  have  been 
heart  and  soul  for  the  store  ever 
since. 

Lawyer  (Pros) :  Miss  Kelly,  what  do 
you  consider  most  important  about 
selling  ? 

Witness:  I  think  it’s  most  important  to 
let  the  customer  see  that  you  have 
a  knowledge  of  your  goods  and 
where  to  find  them. 

.\  sale  should  start  out  as  though 
it  were  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  the 
person  and  it  should  really  be  a  real 
pleasure,  too. 

I  cwyer  (Pros):  Do  you  feel  that  a 
well-groomed  appearance  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  well-kept  stock? 

I'.  'itiiess:  Yes,  the  two  go  together.  It’s 
like  one  hand  washing  the  other  and 
goes  without  saying. 

/.(/ti’.vcr  (Pros)  :  Do  you  consider  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  stock  lo¬ 
cation  saves  time  for  both  the  sales- 
I)erson  and  the  customer? 

Witness:  Yes,  knowing  the  stock  is  a 
very  great  time-saver  and  very  im¬ 
portant.  In  fact,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  look  for  stock  at  all. 
Between  sales  you  can  be  going 
through  your  stock  and  refreshing 
your  memory  on  what’s  there. 

In  my  department  a  slow  approach 
is  no  excuse,  yet  I  do  not  want  the 
girls  to  jump  at  customers  too  quick¬ 
ly  and  scare  them.  They  must  use 
judgment. 

Lawyer  (Pros) :  Do  you  believe  that 
the  store  can  increase  its  sales 
through  selling  better  merchandise? 
Witness :  Yes,  I  know  this  is  so.  Each 
department  should  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion.  In  my  department  I  try  to 
have  the  right  type  of  merchandise 
that  I  think  Loeser  customers  will 
want  and  we  have  some  very  fine 


customers.  If  my  sales  clerks  don’t 
show  the  better  merchandise,  we 
can’t  sell  it.  It  is  my  exi)erience 
that  9  out  of  10  customers  will  buy 
what  you  show  if  the  item  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  right  way. 

Lawyer  (Pros)  :  What  is  your  most 
popular  price  slip? 

H  i/hcjj:  $1.98. 

I.awyer  (Pros)  :  Have  you  brought  any 
slips  to  this  court? — merchandise,  I 
mean ! 

IPitness:  Yes,  a  $1.98  and  a  $2.98. 

Lawyer  (Pros)  :  Your  Honor,  we  pre¬ 
sent  two  exhibits. 

Judge:  We  allow  exhibits  No.  37  and 
No.  38. 

Lawyer  (Pros):  Miss  Kelly,  please  tell 
the  jury  why  it’s  preferable  to  sell 
the  $2.98  garment. 

1 1  ’it ness :  Considering  the  two  garments, 
there  is  no  difference  between  them 
as  to  style,  shape  or  make.  The 
difference  comes  in  the  material. 
The  fabric  is  better  quality  and  the 
lace  is  finer.  For  this  reason  the 
$2.98  slip  will  give  l>ettcr  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  many  customers. 

It  is  a  question  of  beauty  and  fine 
(piality. 

Lawyer  (Pros)  :  That’s  all.  The  De¬ 
fense  may  take  the  witness. 

Cross-Examination  of  Witness — 

Miss  Kelly 

Lawyer  (Def):  You  made  the  state¬ 
ment  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  your 
salespeople  should  let  the  customer 
see  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  goods.  How  is  this  possible? 

U'itness:  The  attitude  of  the  clerk  at 
the  time  will  pass  itself  on  to  the 
customer.  She  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  clerk  has  superior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  goods.  This  is  shown  in 
the  way  the  girl  handles  her  mer¬ 
chandise  for  she  knows  all  about  it 
and  can  give  the  information  about 
it  which  the  customer  needs. 

Latoyer  (Def) :  Don’t  you  think  that 
the  showing  of  better  merchandise 
forces  the  customer  to  purchase  a 
more  exi)ensive  item  than  she  needs 
or  can  afford? 

Witness:  To  my  mind,  that  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake.  However,  it  does 
not  happen  really.  I  still  think  the 
higher-priced  goods  should  be  shown 
and  then  the  selection  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  its  price  may  be  left  to  the 
customer.  This  does  not  force  her. 

Laivyer  (Def) :  You  also  mention^ 
that  a  well-groomed  appearance  is 
as  important  as  well-kept  stock  and 
that  they  go  together.  When  the 
girls  have  to  bend  over  to  the  draw¬ 
ers,  fold  and  refold  goods,  how  do 
you  expect  them  to  stay  fresh  and 
neat? 

Witness:  If  they  put  themselves  to¬ 
gether  well  in  the  morning,  they 
will  stay  together. 

Lawyer  (Def) :  That’s  all. 

Witness  dismissed. 

Each  member  of  the  training 
staff  acted  as  defense  attorney 

when  buyers  from  her  departments 
were  on  the  witness  stand. 

With  questions  to  witnesses  cov- 
(Contimted  on  page  54) 
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Spring  Servicing  of  Air  Conditioning 

Systems 


BY  L.  GALE  HUGGINS 
Commercial  Eiujinccr,  .Hr  Conditioiiiiiy  Dept., 
Wcstinghousc  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 


DKSIMTE  the  press  of  new 
spriiv^  business,  dealers  slioukl 
take  time  to  l)uil(l  the  j^reat- 
est  asset  to  any  business — “a  satis¬ 
fied  customer" — by  ^iviii},'  proper 
attention  to  si)rinj;  serviciiifj  of  the 
air  conditiiminjf  e(|uipment  installed 
in  ])ast  seasons.  The  cooling  and 
refrigerating  iiarts  of  many  of  these 
systems  have  been  shut  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  should  be  jnit  in 
proi)er  condition  for  the  coming 
summer's  work.  If  the  refrigerat¬ 
ing  e(|uipment  received  pro])er  ser¬ 
vice  when  it  was  shut  down  last  fall, 
spring  servicing  will  be  simiilifie<l 
as  the  ])arts  of  the  system  not  used 
for  winter  air  conditioning  were 
pro])erly  protected  during  the  winter. 

The  following  instructions  for 
spring  servicing  of  air  conditioning 
ef|uipmcnt  cover  equipment  which 
was  shut  down  and  disconnected 
for  the  winter  ])eriod  and  also  the 
servicing  of  systems  which  were 
merely  al'owed  to  stand  without  at¬ 
tention  after  the  cooling  season  was 
com])leted  last  fall.  Therefore,  all 
items  will  not  a])])!}'  to  all  jobs. 

.\ir  Conditioning  Unit 

before  the  e(|uipment  is  started 
up.  it  should  he  carefullv  checked 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  i)roiH*r 
condition  to  start.  The  following 
operations  should  he  performed  on 
the  air  conditioning  units : 

1.  Remove  filters  and  either  re- 
l)lace  with  new  filters  or  if  they  are 
the  cleanahle  tyj)e.  clean  and  recon¬ 
dition  them. 

2.  Clean  heating  and  cooling  coil 
surfaces  using  water  and  either  a 
■Stiff  wire  brush  or  a  flexible  metal 
liristle  brush.  Most  of  the  dirt  col¬ 
lected  (tn  the  heat  transfer  surfaces 
will  Ik*  found  on  the  air  inlet  side 
of  these  coils. 

3.  Clean  and  flush  out  the  drip 
pan  and  drain  connection  to  the 
unit.  Make  certain  that  drain  inpes 


ALTHOUGH  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  particularly  for  the 
guidance  of  equipment 
dealers,  stores  which  are 
getting  ready  to  put  their 
air  conditioning  systems 
in  operation  will  find  it  of 
direct  assistance  in  makng 
an  efficient  service  check¬ 
up  of  their  units. 


are  free  of  all  obstructions  and 
that  any  trai)s  in  the  drain  lines  are 
clean. 

4.  Clean  and  lubricate  fan  motors. 
If  motors  are  of  the  commutator 
ty])e,  clean  the  commutators  and 
brushes.  Replace  brushes  if  neces¬ 
sary  with  ])arts  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer. 

5.  Cheek  fan  operation.  Make 
sure  that  the  air  delivery  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct. 

6.  Check  noises.  (Jperate  the 
fans  and  if  there  is  any  unusual 
noise,  this  should  he  eliminated. 
Also  remove  any  rattles  or  mechan¬ 
ical  lutises  which  may  show  up. 

7.  Check  fresh  air  intake  damp¬ 
ers.  ducts  and  connections.  Clean  if 
necessary  and  make  sure  that  damj)- 
ers  work  properly. 

8.  Set  outlet  grilles  properly  for 
summer  operation.  The  setting  of 
outlet  grilles  or  louvers  often  should 
he  different  for  winter  and  summer 
to  secure  best  result.  This  point 
should  he  rechecked  after  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  running  and  supplying  cool 
air. 


■After  the  above  ojierations  have 
been  iierfomied  on  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  units,  the  condensing  unit  should 
he  prepared  for  operation; 

Condensing  Unit 

1.  Remove  protective  cover  of 
muslin  or  jiaper  placed  over  the  unit 
last  fall.  The  unit  should  he  cleaned 
by  wii»ing  it  off  with  a  rag  moist¬ 
ened  in  gasoline  or  other  solvent  to 
remove  the  jirotective  coating  of  oil 
applied  to  metal  parts.  'Pile  unit 
should  then  he  wiped  with  a  slightly 
oily  rag  so  that  some  oil  film  is  left 
on  it. 

2.  Clean  the  condenser  of  air 
cooled  machines  thoroughly,  using 
a  stiff  brush  or  wire  brush  similar 
to  that  used  for  cleaning  the  evapor¬ 
ators.  Make  sure  that  any  air  ducts 
connected  to  this  condenser  are  un¬ 
obstructed. 

3.  Oil  motor  bearings  in  acc«)rd- 
ance  with  the  motor  manufacturer’s 
instructions.  -\ny  other  jioints  re¬ 
quiring  lubrication,  except  the  oil 
in  the  compressor  crankcase,  should 
also  he  cared  for. 

4.  Clean  condenser  water  line 
strainer  and  water  regulating  valve. 
If  the  valve  seat  in  the  water  regu¬ 
lating  valve  looks  worn,  it  should 
he  re])laced  with  a  new'  seat  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  manufacturer  of  the 
valve.  Do  not  use  makeshift  parts 
as  they  only  encourage  trouble  ff)r 
your  customer  and  for  yourself. 
Check  the  water  regulating  valve  to 
make  sure  that  the  valve  stem  has 
not  stuck  in  the  packing.  Rei)ack 
this  stem  if  necessary. 

5.  Reconnect  zvatcr  inlet  and  out¬ 
let  piping  to  condenser  if  this  was 
removed  last  fall.  Open  water  shut¬ 
off  valve  and  remove  key  or  hantlle 
from  valve  to  ])revent  water  being 
accidentally  shut  off  during  the 
summer. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Results  of  Survey  on  Unit  Post 
Accounts  Receivable  Practices 


ri'HK  following  table  on  the  sub- 
J_  ject  of  Bonus  and  Penalty  Sys¬ 
tems  is  a  supplement  to  Table 
II — Production  and  Compensation, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  on  pp.  29  and 
30.  The  numbers  of  the  stores  list¬ 
ed  in  column  (1)  of  Table  III  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  same  numbers  in 


PART  II 

Compiled  by 
J.  ANTON  H AGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Diznsion 

Table  II.  In  other  words,  the 
stores  involved  in  each  case  are 
identical.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
location,  volume  classification  and 
production  statistics  regarding  any 
one  store  listed,  please  refer  to 
Table  II.  The  “Basic  Salary  Per 
Biller”  column  (2)  which  is  the 
same  as  column  (6)  of  Table  II 


was  repeated  for  your  conveniencj 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of 
Table  III.  .•M though  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  stores  did  not  specify 
that  the  bonus  plan  descrilied  ap¬ 
plies  only  after  the  salary  has  been 
earned,  it  is  apparent  that  this  is 
the  case  in  all  such  instances.  Other¬ 
wise  the  table  is  self-explanatory. 


TABLE  III— BONUS  AND  PENALTY  SYSTEMS 


Store  1 
Number  ! 

(1)  1 

^er*^  B41^*^  1  Methods  of  Computing  Bonuses 

(2)  "  1 

Methods  of  Assessing  Penalties 

(4) 

8 

$19.00 

I’oint  System. 

Several,  average  25C. 

9 

15.00 

A  bonus  of  82e  per  hundred  is  paid  on  all  1 
tickets  posted.  It  is  sub-divided  as  follows : 

.55  per  100  for  straight  production 
.20  ”  ”  ”  accuracy  I 

.07  ”  ”  ”  having  trial  balances  and  | 

credit  historv’  cards  completed  by  1 

a  specified  date.  j 

Error  Deductions : 

2C  per  100  tickets  posted  for  all  errors  in 
billing,  such  as,  ticket  posted  to  wrong  ac¬ 
count,  item  billed  incorrectly,  bill  added  in¬ 
correctly,  wrong  balance  brought  forward  or 
any  other  error  made  on  the  customer’s  bill. 

K  per  100  on  all  tickets  posted  for  any  error 
made  in  transferring  amounts  to  credit  his¬ 
tory  card. 

13 

15.00 

Quota  based  on  100  postings  per  $1  salary; 
bonus  of  25^  per  100  paid  on  excess  postings. 

Postings  to  wrong  account ;  failure  to  ob¬ 
serve  specific  billing  instructions ;  error  in 
name  or  address,  etc. 

27 

16.00 

For  correct  monthly  balances. 

Lose  bonus  if  more  than  3  wrong  account 
postings. 

28 

18.00 

400  postings  per  day  and  a  bonus  of  45^  per 
100  on  excess  postings. 

25^  per  wrong  posting. 

36 

18.00 

Percent  of  efficiency,  .■\verage  weekly  bonus 
$3.00  per  biller. 

1  First  error  25^,  2nd  50^,  3rd  50<f,  all  succeed¬ 
ing  errors  $1.00  each. 

37 

18.00 

45^  per  100  postings  after  salary  is  earned. 

50^  per  wrong  posting  or  typographical  error. 
(Allowed  3  without  charge)  5<^  for  daily  error 
found  by  audit. 

39 

15.00-24.00 

For  every  100  postings  65^;  excess  at  35^ 
per  100. 

25<‘  per  salescheck  incorrectly  posted. 

40 

17.85 

880  postings  per  day  (monthly  basis). 

1  25^  per  error  deducted  from  bonus  (not 

1  salary ) . 

41 

15.00 

per  posting  in  excess  of  7,300  per  week. 

*  Charged  25e  for  each  incorrect  posting  and 
!  charged  $5.00  if  all  ledger  balances  are  not 
in  by  8th  day  of  month.  Penalties  never 
charged  in  excess  of  bonus  earnings. 

42 

16.00 

Drawing  account  $16.00  per  week  or  3,(K)0 
tickets. 

25^  per  100  on  over-production. 

$5.00  premium  if  ledger  in  balance  by  3rd. 
$2.50  if  work  is  up  to  date  by  8th. 

Misposted  25c  per  ticket — lOC  per  credit 
limit  report  failure.  25<‘  jicr  ticket  wrong 

1  statement.  25C  per  ticket  wrong  balance 
statement. 
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TABLE  III— BONUS  AND  PENALTY  (Continued) 


store 

Number 

(1) 

Basie  Salary 
per  Biller 

(2) 

43 

$14.00  1 

'51 

18.00  j 

'55^ 

14,50 

1 

69 

15.00 

1 

72 

14.00  1 

1 

1 

L_i 

18.00  i 

74 

13.50  ' 

77 

18.00 

14.00  Up 


88  14.00 


Methods  of  Computing  Bonuses  Methods  of  Assessing  Penalties 

(3)  (4) 

lOC  per  100  over  basic  quota.  lOtf  per  errtjr. 

$1.25  tor  each  tray  balanced  within  $1.00.  $1.25  per  tray  if  over  $1.00  out  of  balance. 

43^  per  100  posting.  Drawing  account  de-  None, 
ducted. 

45c  per  100  on  all  over  300  per  day  or  7800  \o  Penalties.  Only  two  or  three  errors  are 
per  month.  (26  days  per  month).  made  per  month  by  the  whole  department. 

50C  per  ledger  if  balanced  EOM.  None. 

60c  per  hundred.  50  po.stings  billed  on  wrong  account. 

IC  per  ticket  until  salary  is  earned.  .All  over  None, 
at  1/3^  per  ticket. 

Earnings  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  checks  posted  monthly  into  each  ledger  and  are 
figured  at  the  rate  of  65^  for  every  hundred  checks  posted.  This  rate  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  45^  for  production  and  20^  for  accuracy  and  is  paid  under  the  following  conditions; 

.A  flat  rate  of  45^  per  1(K)  for  all  check?  posted.' 

5C  per  100  checks  posted  for  balancing  the  ledger  between  the  18th  and  22nd  of  each 
month. 

15^  per  100  checks  posted  for  having  no  errors  in  a  ledger  during  the  entire  month. 

E.xample :  Bookkeeper  handling  ledgers  .A  B  C  D  &  E  posts  3500  checks  into  each  of  her  five 
ledgers  making  a  total  of  17,5(X)  checks  posted.  She  has  balanced  all  of  her  ledgers  on  the 
18th,  but  she  made  three  mistakes  in  posting  to  the  wrong  accounts,  two  of  these  mistakes 
were  made  in  ledger  .A  and  one  in  ledger  C.  This  bookkeeper  will  receive  45^  of  all  the 
postings,  which  amounts  to  $78.75;  5<‘  for  finding  her  balance  after  the  18th  within  the  speci¬ 
fied  time  limit,  which  increases  her  earning  to  $87.50.  .An  additional  15tf  will  be  paid  her  for 
each  1(X)  checks  posted  into  the  three  ledgers  in  which  no  errors  were  made,  thus  increasing 
her  earnings  $15.75  more,  which  brings  her  total  earnings  for  the  month  to  $103.25.  .Assum¬ 
ing  tliat  her  salary  is  $20  a  week,  or  $86.66  a  month,  she  will  receive  a  bonus  of  $16.59,  which 
is  the  difference  between  her  regular  monthly  salary  and  her  monthly  bonus  earnings.  No 
deductions  are  ever  made  from  her  regular  monthly  salary  if  she  dctes  not  post  a  sufficient 
number  of  checks  during  a  month  to  earn  a  bonus.  However,  we  do  not  fix  our  bookkeepers’ 
salaries  so  high  that  they  cannot  earn  a  bonus  even  during  the  (|uiet  months  of  the  year. 

$1.00  per  l(KK)  postings.  None. 

Quota  4(X)  per  day.  50tf  per  1(X)  over  quota.  None. 

50"  per  1(X)  on  all  over  500  per  day.  We  pay  Penalty  of  20  postings  equivalent  to  lOf  for 

$1.(X)  bonus  at  EOM  for  each  control  bal-  each  posting  error  of  any  kind, 

anced  without  checking. 

50c  per  1(X) — basic  pay  deducted — balance  25<f  per  error  for  posting  to  wrong  account, 

earned  paid  as  bonus.  Also,  billers  balance  own  controls — hence 

errors  mean  checking  which  reduces  bonus 
in  following  month. 

.Accounts  Receivable  Department  employees  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis.  Two  payment  plans 
are  used — one  for  all  regular  section  operators  and  one  for  the  assistant  supervisor  and  con¬ 
trol  clerk. 

Of<crator’s  Plan 

14c  per  hundred  checks  stuffed. 

33  1  /3<‘  per  hundred  checks  posted. 

Act  uracy  Bontis — 

Mixed  .Accounts — 

No  errors  during  month  .  $4.00 

1  error  during  month  . 3.00 

2  errors  during  month  .  2.00 

3  &  4  errors  during  month  .  None 

i  .All  errors  over  four  to  carry  penalty  of  25^  each. 

I  E.  O.  M.  Balance — 

!  No  ledger  or  listing  errors  .  $3.00 

I  No  ledger  and  1  listing  error  ....  .  2.00 

No  ledger  and  2  listing  errors  . .  1.00 

Miscellaneous  time  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  per  hour  earned  in  previous  month.  Miscellaneous 
time  is  paid  in  addition  to  the  amount  earned  for  stuffing  and  po.sting,  but  only  the  following 
work  is  considered  as  “paid  for”  miscellaneous  time— 

Pulling  statements 
Stuffing  statements 

Transferring  and  balancing  E.O.M.  balances 
Filling  in  balances  on  past  due  accounts 
Clerking  on  floor  or  working  in  other  departments 
Pulling  inactive  accounts 

Pulling  forward  sheets  (Continued  on  next  I'aye) 
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TABLE  III— BONUS  AND  PENALTY  SYSTEMS— (Co/ifi/iuf'di 


Store 

Number 

(1)  i 

1 

Basic  Salary 
per  Biller 
(2) 

Methods  of  Computing  Bonuses 

(3) 

Methods  of  Assessing  Penalties 

(4) 

88  ; 
(cont.) 

$14.00 

The  following  items  are  not  considered  miscellaneous  time  and  no  e.xtra  pay  is  allow'ed — 
Shopping 

Balancing  daily  work 

Posting  change  of  address  stickers 

Assistant  Sul'crx'isor  and  Control  Clerk 
lOy  per  hundred  stuffings. 

25e  ’’  ”  postings, 

j  No  accuracy  bonus. 

kegular  hourly  rate  for  work  done  in  other  departments  providing  no  replacement  is  necessary. 
Bonus  period  runs  from  the  morning  of  the  fourth  working  day  after  the  25th  up  to  and 
including  the  night  of  the  third  working  day  after  the  25th. 

Every  operator  draws  $14  per  week,  and  this  amount  is  guaranteed  whether  or  not  her  pro¬ 
duction  is  over  or  under  bonus  reciuirements.  Bonus  is  paid  as  soon  after  the  end  of  month 
as  possible. 

This  plan  is  subject  to  change  or  withdrawal  at  any  time  without  notice. 

89 

1 

15.00 

()6  2/3<‘  iier  100  checks  posted  less  salary.  Uo  250  wrong  account;  100  wrong  item, 

not  pay  billers  for  perfect  balances  at  EOM. 

90 

Straight 

Piecework 

650  per  100  for  charge  and  cash ;  800  per  100 
for  credits. 

250  for  posting  to  wrong  account. 

91  1 

14.00—16.00 

!  18.00 

500  per  100  tickets. 

500  for  first  five  postings  to  wrong  account 
and  250  for  each  additional  wrong  posting 
mon'hly. 

92 

Piece  rate. 

250  per  error. 

103 

70.00 

per 

month 

Allow  one  error  to  each  3000  postings.  In¬ 
cludes  saleschecks,  journals,  transfers,  cash 
receipts  and  merchandise  credits. 

E.xample : 

Total  postings  aggregating  12,000  there  would 
be  an  allowance  of  four  postings  without 
penalty. 

Trial  balances  balancing  to  controls  without 
checking  pay  $1.00  per  ledger. 

Each  error  regardless  of  kind  in  excess  of 
four,  penalty  of  500  for  each  error.  Errors 
less  than  four  pay  $1.00  each. 

Trial  balances  not  balancing  on  first  run,  de¬ 
duct  $2.00  per  ledger. 

104 

1 

1 

On  per  day  average  for  the  month  based  on 
a  5  day  week. 

We  have  been  using  l)onus  plan  for  about  six 
months.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  holiday  peak  of  business 
jammed  this  department  with  so  much  work 
and  extra  help  that  only  one  biller  out  of  six 
was  eligible  to  participate  for  last  two  months. 
(December  34-— January  35). 

25  points  for  each  error  and  number  of  errors 
limited  to  20.  Include  posting  to  wrong  ac¬ 
count,  picking  up  wrong  balance,  etc. 

106 

1  20.00 

plus  bonus 

1  of  $7.50 
'  per  month 

Bonus  naitl  so  that  biller  can  earn  approxi¬ 
mately  $95  per  month. 

We  bill  for  the  full  calendar  month  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  all  our  bills  out  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  third  business  day,  leaving  ap- 
proximatelv  2y>  days  for  »he  bringing  for¬ 
ward  and  balancing  of  the  books. 

For  every  wrong  posting  a  biller  is  penalized 
$1.00.  If  all  of  her  books  are  not  in  balance 
and  she  is  not  billing  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  business  day,  she  is  penalized  $2.50. 

For  all  incorrect  billing  such  as  erasures, 
abbreviations,  misspelled  words,  there  is  a 
j  renalty  of  5(^  for  each  error. 

107 

'  18.00 

475  per  day — bonus  75%  of  hourly  rate. 

j  $1.00  each  for  wrong  posting. 

Reasons  For  Not  Using  a  Bonus  System 


SIXTY-TW'O  stores  reported 
that  they  were  not  using  a  l)onus 
system  for  certain  reasons.  These 
reasons  can  he  classified  roughly  in 
the  order  of  their  frequency.  A 
large  number  of  stores  not  using  a 
bonus  plan  claim  that  their  volume 
is  too  small  and  consequently  bill¬ 
ers  had  to  perform  a  variety  of  du¬ 
ties  in  order  to  keep  busy  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  Another  group  of  stores 


is  definitely  opposed  as  a  matter  of 
store  policy  to  a  bonus  plan  for 
tion-selling  employees.  Still  another 
group  feels  that  they  can  operate 
more  economically  without  paying  a 
bonus.  Some  stores  which  have 
used  a  bonus  claim  that  it  caused 
too  much  trouble  in  supervision, 
with  favoritism  being  shown,  which 
resulted  in  dissatisfaction  among 


accounts  receivah’.e  clerks. 

One  Credit  Manager  perhaps  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
that  a  workable  bonus  plan  must 
contain  three  important  elements: 
First,  it  must  stimulate  better  per¬ 
formance;  second,  it  must  he  easy 
to  supervise;  third,  it  must  be  sim¬ 
ple  so  that  it  can  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  billers. 
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The  Credit  Management  Division’s  Second  Annual  Convention: 
Why  You  Will  Want  to  Attend 


T( )  a|)])reciate  fully  the  value  of 
the  forthcoming  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division’s  Second  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  I  must  ask  you  to 
look  l)ack  to  the  memorable  con¬ 
vention  event  of  last  year  which 
marked  the  organization  of  this  Di¬ 
vision.  Nothing  sjieaks  more  elo¬ 
quently  for  the  success  of  our  first 
venture  than  the  Proceedings  which 
were  sul)se<iuently  published  and 
sold  out.  Milt — ^you  mustn’t  think 
for  a  moment  that  we  would  now 
lie  satisfied  w’ith  trying  to  do  as 
well  a«  we  did  last  year.  If  you 
do,  you  will  have  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  in  store  for  you  when  you 
come  to  our  Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  June  10  to  13. 
Preparations  for  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Credit  Managers’  Conclave 
have  been  continuously  and  quietly 
going  on  ever  since  the  day  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Xew  York  office  from 
Chicago  in  June  1934. 

To  be  specific : 

NOW — that  we  have  a  strong  mem- 
liership  from  which  to 
draw  authoritative  speak¬ 
ers  and  a  good  attendance; 
and 

NOW — that  we  have  your  whole¬ 
hearted  interest,  evidenced 
by  the  cooperation  given 
in  connection  with  the  sur¬ 
veys  recently  made  by  us ; 
— that  our  research  activities 
have  furnished  us  the  best 
available  guide  for  devel¬ 
oping  an  instructive  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  deal  with 
timely  and  practical  credit 
problems : 

— that  we  have  consolidated 
virtually  all  the  gains  made 
during  our  first  year  of 
useful  activity; 


MV  can  safely  say  that  your  trip 
to  Chicago  this  June  nnll  be  the 
best  investment  your  store  tcill 
have  made  in  years  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  Credit  Department. 

IF — you  have  never  attended  an 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  convention  be¬ 
fore  ; 

IF — you  have  never  closely  felt  the 
pulse  of  the  great  retail  craft 
of  department  and  specialty 
stores  as  represented  in  the 
membership  of  the  X.  R.  D. 
G.A.  whose  combined  annual 
volume  of  member  stores 
equals  the  net  annual  operating 
revenues  of  all  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States  combined ; 

IF — you  have  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  properly  the 
credit  point  of  view  to  the  men 
who  control  the  destinies  of 
the  department  and  specialty 
store  craft; 

IF — you  have  never  been  quite 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  other 
store  executives  consider  the 
credit  function  as  a  vital  and 
indispensable  part  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  retailing — and  last 
but  not  least — 

IF — you  have  never  attended  a 
really  hard-working  conven¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  most 
powerful  trade  association  in 
the  retail  field,  a  convention 
which  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
the  usual  kind  of  convention 
ballyhoo — 

Then  you  must  come  by  all  means 
and  personally  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division. 

Remember,  you  will  not  have  to 

listen  to  speeches  of  men  who  may 


be  nationally  known  but  who  know 
little  or  nothing  themselves  aliout 
retail  credit  problems.  You  will, 
yourself,  actively  contribute  to  and 
participate  in  everything  which  is 
on  the  Division’s  agenda.  In  other 
words,  you  will  be  a  vital  and  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  convention.  This 
cannot  help  but  materially  increase 
your  knowledge  of  your  work  and 
give  you  many  new  ideas,  thus  en- 
liancing  your  efficiency  and  making 
your  services  immeasurably  more 
valuable  to  your  store. 

W’e  are  now  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  enable  delegates  to  inspect 
Credit  Departments  of  Chicago 
stores  doing  different  volumes  of 
business  and  we  can  predict  that 
participation  in  such  group  inspec¬ 
tion  visits  will  be  the  highlight  of 
many  a  delegate’s  convention  ex¬ 
perience  and  will  in  itself  be  an 
inducement  to  come  to  Chicago.  If 
we  can  help  you  to  come  to  our 
convention  or  furnish  you  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  hotel  expenses  special 
railroad  fare  reductions,  arrang¬ 
ing  contacts,  do  not  hesitate  to  write 
us  immediately. 

Details  as  to  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division’s  Convention  Pro¬ 
gram  will  lie  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

.After  the  convention  is  over  you 
will  go  hack  to  your  desk  feeling 
completely  satisfied  that,  besides 
the  many  new  friendships  you  have 
made,  the  few  days  spent  away 
from  your  office  will  have  lieen  very 
profitable  indeed.  In  addition  they 
will  have  given  you  an  entirely  new 
outlook  as  to  WH.AT  IS  AHE.AD 
FOR  RETAIL  CREDIT  MAN¬ 
AGERS  IX  THE  DEPART- 
MEXT  AXD  SPECIALTY 
STORE  FIELD  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 
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Credit  Management 


Percent  of  Credit  Applications  Rejected 
Regnlar  30  Day  Charge  and  Deferred  Payment 
Accounts  1929  to  1934 

Compiled  by 
J.  ANTON  H AGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  35  stores  participating  in  this  survey  reported  both  their  rejection  and  approval  per¬ 
centages,  equalling  100^  in  each  case.  Stores  No.  1  to  No.  16  have  an  annual  sales  volume 
of  over  10  million.  Stores  No.  17  to  No.  33  are  in  the  fivS  to  ten  million  volume  class. 
Store  No.  34  is  in  the  1  to  2  million  class,  and  No.  35  does  an  annual  volume  of  less  than 
$200,000.  The  stores  reporting  are  located  in  virtually  every  part  of  the  country. 

*  First  half  only. 

(a)  Specialty  Stores. 
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Codes 


Retail  Relations  With  N.R.A. 

{Coutinned  from  page  20) 


Price  Fixing  Monopoly  under  Carpet  and  Rug  Code, 


N.R.D.G.A 

A  (k-niaml  that  all  fair  trade 
jiractices  of  the  Carpet  and  Rug 
CcKle  he  suspended  by  N.R.A.  was 
made  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(loods  .Ass(Kiation  at  a  recent  hear¬ 
ing  in  Washington  l)ecause  of  the 
fact  that  this  industry  had  used  the 
c(Kle  to  create  a  complete  price  fix¬ 
ing  monoixdy.  These  charges  were 
made  by  Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel  on 
codes  for  the  Association,  at  the 
hearing  held  on  .April  17th  to  con¬ 
sider  the  continuation  in  the  Carpet 
and  Rug  Code  of  a  section  regulat¬ 
ing  i)ayment  of  volume  allowances. 

Price  Control  Evidence 

Mr.  Fox  supported  his  charges 
Itefore  the  N.R..A.  officials  with  a 
forty  page  exhibit  of  the  uniformity 
of  pricing  l)y  members  of  the  Car- 
])et  and  Rug  Industry,  and  further 
facts  supjmrting  his  contention  that 
methods  of  production  and  selling 
were  the  result  of  agreement  within 
the  industry  under  the  cloak  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  fair  trade  practices  of 
the  C(Kle. 

The  hearing  at  which  this  testi¬ 
mony  was  presented  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  controversy  that  followed 
the  effort  of  the  carpet  and  rug 
manufacturers  to  eliminate  discount 
credits  to  stores  based  on  combined 
group  volume. 

It  is  the  clima.x  of  a  controversy 
that  has  lasted  since  the  early  Fall 
of  1933  when  the  Carjiet  In.stitute 
presented  a  code  which  was  then 
described  by  Mr.  Fox  as  the  most 
complete  example  of  a  price  fixing 
code  ever  to  i)e  jiresented  to  the 
N.R..A.  In  the  original  code,  he 
charged,  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 
one  9x12  rug  enabled  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  industry  to  establish  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  price  for  every  rug 
in  every  line  in  the  industry.  N.R.A. 
refused  to  approve  the  code  in  this 
form. 

It  was  Mr.  Fo.x's  charge  at  the 
recent  hearing  that  the  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  “utilizing  fair 
trade  provisions  of  their  code  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  controlling 
prices  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers 
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.  Charges 

of  America,  Inc.,  who  are  the  Code 
.Authority  of  the  Carjxjt  and  Rug 
Industry,  have,  by  agreement,  actu¬ 
ally  operated  in  a  manner  which 
reads  into  the  code  all  those  provis¬ 
ions  {proposed  by  them  at  the  public 
hearing  on  October  10,  1933,  and 
which  were  denied  them  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.” 

The  issue  now  centers  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  volume  allow¬ 
ance  section  of  the  code  which  states 
that  “  retail  stores  are  to  be  credited 
or  paid  the  volume  allowance  based 
only  on  merchandise  invoiced  to  an 
individual  company”.  When  the 
code  was  first  approved  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  stayed  on  the  demand 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  The  stay  was 
lifted  later  when  the  Code  .Authority 
agreed  that  “individual  company” 
under  this  clause  included,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  centrally  owned  buying 
groups,  independent  stores  organiz¬ 
ed  to  group  their  jmrchases  through 
a  central  agency  or  buying  office. 
'I'hrough  this  interjmetation  the 
N.R.D.G..A.  won  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  stores  the  right  to  ]xm)1  their 
])urchases  through  a  legallv  organ¬ 
ized  buying  repre.sentative  in  such 
a  way  that  individual  stores  woidd 
not  be  at  a  comjwtitive  disadvant- 
age. 

This  plan  was  operated  during 
the  1934  season,  but  beginning  with 
1935  carjxft  manufacturers  sudden¬ 
ly,  and  almost  simultaneously,  an¬ 
nounced  to  their  customers  that 
hereafter  only  shipments  to  indivi¬ 
dual  stores  would  l)e  considered  for 
volume  allowances.  Vigorous  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  procedure  lx*cause  it 
violated  the  code,  was  followed  by 
an  immediate  demand  from  the  car¬ 
pet  manufacturers  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  he  eliminated  from  the  code. 

.Analysis  of  Price  Lists 

In  developing  his  opjxasition  to 
this  change  in  the  code,  after  once 
the  right  had  been  given  the  retail¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Fox  contended  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  on 
allowance  schedules  was  due  to  an 
agreement  within  the  industry  not 
authorized  by  the  code.  In  support 
of  this  charge  that  the  industry  was 


acting  in  concert,  he  brought  in  ad¬ 
ditional  testimony  showing  that  the 
c(xle  was  being  misused  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  establishing  price  monopoly. 

He  ix)inted  out  that  the  memliers 
of  the  Carpet  Institute  produced 
95%  of  the  total  volume  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  presented  various  ex¬ 
hibits  to  back  up  his  charge  that 
“an  agreement  to  control  prices  and 
discounts  does  exist  in  the  industry, 
and  that  such  control  creates  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly”.  The  exhibits  in¬ 
cluded  price  lists  of  manufacturers 
doing  the  major  volume  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  an  analysis  of  prices 
for  similar  merchandise  which  dis¬ 
closed  not  a  penny  variation  in  net 
price  for  rugs  of  similar  quality. 
In  contrast  with  this  he  presented 
a  list  of  non-members’  price  lists 
which  varied  and  were  lower  than 
the  Institute  members’  prices.  Other 
exhibits  showed  variations  in  the 
same  manufacturer’s  prices  in  1929 
and  1926.  These  lists  included 
prices  showing  uniformity  in  sev¬ 
eral  grades  of  Axminster  rugs,  Wil¬ 
ton  rugs,  velvet  rugs,  Wilton  car¬ 
pets,  and  broadloom  carpets. 

Other  Restrictive  Practices 

.As  further  evidence.  Mi.  Fox 
presented  the  announcement  of  the 
volume  allowance  schedules  agreed 
uj^on  and  issued  by  the  Carpet  In¬ 
stitute  to  its  members,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  announcements  of  each  manu¬ 
facturer  which  quickly  followed. 
These  carried  out  the  Institute  plan 
in  exact  detail.  The  same  procedure, 
it  was  shown,  was  followed  in  both 
1934  and  1935.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  in  the  1935  schedule 
the  code  provision  regarding  allow¬ 
ances  was  ignored  by  all  manufac¬ 
turers  alike.  He  made  this  com¬ 
ment  :  “No  reasonable  thinking 
mind  will  accept  the  proposition  that 
these  schedules  of  retail  allowances 
were  filed  without  an  agreement  be¬ 
ing  reached  thereon  prior  to  the  fil¬ 
ing  thereof,  particularly  since  in 
both  1934  and  1935  the  notices  of 
these  allowances  sent  to  the  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  manufacturers  post-dated 
the  schedules  of  allowances  issued 
by  the  Institute  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.” 

A  further  part  of  the  evidence 
submitted  was  the  regulation  of 
“private  jKitterns”  issued  by  the 
Carpet  Institute  for  the  1935  sea¬ 
son  in  which  preferential  discounts 
were  listed  for  very  large  users  of 
rugs  and  carjjets.  .Another  exhibit 
showed  that  the  Carpet  Institute 
had  instructed  all  manufacturers  as 
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to  the  discount  limitation  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  all  “drops”  and  “second” 
merchandise.  Mr.  Fox  supported 
his  case  further  hy  statinj'  that  uni¬ 
form  rules  had  been  issued  hy  the 
Institute  whereby  only  one  manu¬ 
facturer  is  permitted,  after  May 
15th,  to  manufacture  a  seamed  Ax- 
minster  rug;  that  after  May  15th 
all  manufacturers  shall  di.scontinue 
manufacturing  mottled  Axminster 
rugs;  that  no  manufacturer  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  velvet  carpeting 
in  anything  except  9  fot)t  widths 
and  only  in  definite  rug  lengths,  be¬ 
cause  this  cjuality  would  be  in  com¬ 
petition,  if  made  in  caniet  lengths 
and  widths,  with  higher-priced 
hroadloom  car^jeting. 

Mr.  Fox  stated  that  “Manufac¬ 
turers  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
when  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
reason  for  these  notices,  that  the 
Tru-stees  of  the  Institute  had  issued 
these  regulations,”  and  added  that, 
“we  l)elieve  that  the  evidence  we 
have  presented  herewith  and  the 
facts  which  we  have  stated  are 
proof  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  there  must  of  necessity  e.xist 
in  this  industry  a  practically  com¬ 
plete  agreement  on  prices  and 
terms.” 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Fox  demand¬ 
ed  complete  elimination  of  the  fair 
trade  practice  section  of  this  code. 


stating  that  “Because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  apparent  that  this 
code  is  being  utilized  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  completely  violate 
•Article  XI  thereof  insofar  as  it  ap- 
l)lies  to  monoplies  or  monopolistic 
practices,  that,  instead  of  deleting 
section  19  (a)  from  the  code  (the 
volume  allowance  regulation),  arti¬ 
cle  VII  (the  Fair  Trade  Practice 


Industry’s  favorite  method  of  in¬ 
direct  price  fi.xing  in  N.R..A.  codes 
— the  much-discussed  price  filing 
])lan — is  now  to  he  limited  and  con¬ 
trolled. 

This  is  to  he  done,  according  to 
the  new  policy  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Board,  by  a  plan 
which  will  greatly  limit  the  use  of 
price  filing  in  codes,  safeguard  its 
operation,  and  curb  abuses  in  indus¬ 
tries  where  it  has  promoted  mo¬ 
nopolistic  practices. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which 
the  consistent  policy  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
stated  more  than  18  months  ago, 
has  finally  been  written  into  N.R.A. 
policy.  .Almost  the  exact  language 
used  in  the  National  Industrial  Re- 


Section  in  the  code)  in  its  entirety 
should  he  completely  suspended. 

•  “This  is  an  obligation  which  the 
National  Recovery  .Administration 
should  not  hesitate  to  assume  in  or¬ 
der  to  uphold  its  own  integrity  and 
the  integrity  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act,  which  ])ro- 
hihits  the  use  of  codes  for  the  jnir- 
]X)se  of  creating  monopolies.” 


covery  Board’s  statement  has  fea¬ 
tured  the  briefs  filed  hy  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  protests  against  price  fil¬ 
ing  plans  which  N.R..A.  wrote  into 
1^  codes  affecting  retail  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  .Association  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  critic  of  the  abuse  of  the 
price  filing  plan  hy  industrial 
groups.  Most  manufacturers  either 
favored  it  or  overlooked  its  even¬ 
tual  effect.  So  predominant  has 
been  the  adherence  of  industry  to 
the  price  filing  plan  that  when 
N.R..A.  made  its  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject  at  a  five-day  hear¬ 
ing  in  Washington  last  January, 
Irving  C.  Fo.x,  counsel  on  codes  for 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  was  among  the  minori¬ 
ty  of  those  who  spoke  against  the 
price  filing  plan. 

The  .soundness  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  o]qx)sition  as  voiced  at  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hearings  is  indicated  hy  the 
fact  that  the  very  points  found  ob¬ 
jectionable  are  the  outstanding  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board’s  new  policy.  .At 
the  January  hearing  Mr.  Fox 
charged  that  the  price  filing  device 
was  of  no  use  to  industry  unless 
it  resulted  in  price  fixing  control. 
He  stated  further  that  it  was  not 
an  o])en  market  device  because  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  cus¬ 
tomers  of  an  industry  to  obtain 
l)rice  information  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  codes.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  had  been  indiscriminately 
allowed  in  codes  of  industries  to 
which  it  was  unsuited.  He  describ¬ 
ed  the  “waiting  period”  device  used 
in  many  price  filing  plans  as  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  coercive  control  of 
l>riccs.  He  argued  that  this  whole 
system  promoted  the  domination  of 
an  indu.stry  hy  large  producers  to 
the  injury  of  small  producers  and 
distributors.  The  action  of  the 
Board  answered  these  criticisms  by 
{Continued  on  paqe  56) 


The  N.R.A.  Label  Under 
Manufacturers’  Codes 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Label  clauses  affecting  the 
quilting  and  mattress  cover  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Light  Seicing  {ex¬ 
cept  Garments)  Industry  have  re¬ 
cently  l)een  stayed,  and  these  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  industry  are  no  longer 
required  to  attach  N.R.A.  labels  to 
their  merchandise.  The  stay  affect¬ 
ing  the  quilting  division  went  into 
effect  April  19,  and  will  remain  in 
effect  until  June  16,  unless  revoked 
prior  to  that  date.  The  stay  affect¬ 
ing  mattress  covers  went  into 
effect  April  25. 

No  new  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  have  adopted  N.R.A.  label 
regulations  during  the  past  month, 
and  the  list  of  industries  on  whose 
products  stores  should  look  for  the 
N.R.A.  label  is,  as  of  May  1 : 

•Artificial  Flower  and  Feather  (The 
lalyel  is  required  on  the  invoice,  not 
on  the  merchandise) 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men’s) 

Cigar  Manufacturing 


Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Dress 
Fur 

Hat  .Manufacturing  (Men’s) 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies’  Handbag 

Light  Sewing  (Comfortable  Division 
only) 

Men’s  Clothing 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt 

Men’s  Neckwear 

Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillows  (But 
not  the  Domestic  Linens  Branch) 
Picture  Moulding  and  Picture  Frame 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Rainwear 

Ready-Made  Furniture  Slip  Covers 
Robe  and  Allied  Products 
Umbrella 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  Retail 
Code  for  stores  to  buy  or  sell  pro¬ 
ducts  of  these  industries  unless  the 
manufacturer  has  attached  N.R..A. 
labels  to  them. 


N.R.A.  Adopts  Price  Filing  Control  Plin  Urged  by 
N.R.D.G.A.  for  Eighteen  Months 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Recently  Approved 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


BOWLING  AND  BILLIARD  EQUIP- 

MENT  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 
Effective  April  8 

Cozers:  The  manufacturing,  building, 
repairing,  installing,  selling,  and/or  dis- 
trihir.ing  at  wholesale  and/or  retail  by 
the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and/or 
retailer  of  the  e(|uipment,  accessories 
and/or  supplies  used  in  the  games  of 
bowling  or  billiards.  “E(iuipment”  is  de¬ 
fined  to  include  unit  installations  of  new 
bowling  alleys  or  billiard  tables,  together 
with  all  necessary  accessories  and  sup¬ 
plies  purchased  as  part  of  that  sale. 
".Supplies”  includes  balls,  Ixjwling  pins, 
billiard  cues,  racks,  chalk  (as  used  in 
bowling  and  billiards),  repair  materials 
such  as  cloth,  pockets  and  trimmings, 
an<l  cushions,  sold  after  the  original  in¬ 
stallation  to  persons  and/or  institutions 
already  possessing  bowling  alleys  and/or 
billiard  tables. 

Trade  Practices :  The  code  prohibits 
members  of  the  industry  from  grouping 
various  items  in  lots  for  which  the  price 
is  1h*1ow’  the  aggregate  list  price  of  such 
items  when  considered  separately.  It  al¬ 
so  prohibits  false  marking,  misleading 
advertising,  commercial  bribery,  secret 
rebates,  false  or  incomplete  invoicing, 
postdating  or  predating  of  invoices,  or¬ 
ders,  quotations,  and  other  sales  docu¬ 
ments. 

Retailers:  Retail  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  re(|uired  to  file  their  prices 
with  a  confidential  and  disinterested 
agent  of  the  Code  Authority.  They  may 
not  offer  terms  of  payment  more  liberal 
than  5/15,  or  2/10  e.o.m.,  except  that 
I)owling  pins  and  bowling  alley  and 
billiard  table  repair  work  sold  during 
the  months  of  June,  July  or  August 
may  be  subject  to  payment  in  install¬ 
ments  of  one-third  on  or  before  Octo¬ 
ber  10th.  one-third  on  or  before  Novem¬ 
ber  10th,  and  the  balance  on  or  before 
December  10th,  subject  to  a  5  per  cent 
discount  if  paid  on  or  before  the  due 
•late  of  each  Payment,  but  subject  to  six 
per  cent  interest  after  maturity  of  each 
payment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
AND  APPROVALS 
.Aluminum  Code 

The  trade  practice  provisions  of  the 
code  have  l)een  suspended,  effective 
March  25. 


Hosiery  Industry 

The  trade  practice  provisions  have 
been  partially  rewritten,  through  an 
amendment  approved  April  9. 

New  clauses  which  are  included  in  the 
amendment  permit  returns  for  failure 
to  make  legal  delivery  in  accordance  with 
terms  of  order ;  require  the  i)er  dozen 
value  of  goods  returned  under  hosiery 
exchange  agreements  to  be  at  the  price 
prevailing  at  the  date  the  replacement 
order  is  invoiced:  establish  the  classifica¬ 
tions  of  firsts,  irregulars,  seconds  and 
thirds,  but  permit  mills  wishing  less  than 
four  classifications  to  eliminate  either 
“irregulars”  or  “seconds” ;  prohibit  the 
sale  of  a  lot  of  hosiery  containing  more 
than  one  of  the  above  classifications  as 
“mill  runs”:  retpiire  the  stamping  of  all 
hosiery  which  is  not  first  quality:  and 
require  the  visible  and  indelible  mark¬ 
ing  of  discontinued  styles  and  broken 
assortments  as  such,  if  sold  below  cost  as 
close-outs. 

Needlewrork  in  Puerto  Rico 
The  definition  of  the  industry  has  been 
amended  to  include  also  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and/or  processing  of  hand-made 
hems  on  piece  goods  to  convert  such 
piece  goods  into  handkerchiefs  and/or 
dect)rative  articles  for  the  home,  such 
as  luncheon  sets,  pillow  cases,  bedspreads, 
towels. 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Assembling  Industry 
The  price  filing  provisions  of  this  code 
have  been  rewritten,  but  not  materially 
changed. 

Plumbing  Fixtures  Industry 
The  trade  practice  provisions  of  this 
code  have  been  deleted. 


Vitreous  Enameled  Ware 
The  price  filing  and  emergency  price 
control  provisions  have  been  eliminated. 

Retail  Tobacco  Trade 
An  amendment  approved  .April  23  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  below 
merchandise  cost,  which  is  defined  as 
manufacturers’  list  price  less  9.1  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  cigarettes  and  7.1  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  other  tobacco  products. 

Retail  Assessments 

An  executive  order,  announced  .April 
12,  exempts  any  establishment  whose 
principal  line  of  business  measured  by 
dollar  volume  is  retail  distribution,  from 
contributing  to  the  code  budget  of  any 
non-retail  trade  or  industry  into  which 
a  minor  part  of  its  business  falls,  pro¬ 
vided  such  minor  line  does  not  require 
the  full-time  services  of  two  or  more 
employees. 

Band  Instrument  Manufucluring  Industry 
.An  amendment  approved  .April  13  and 
effective  May  3.  brings  the  remodeling 
of  instruments  under  the  code  and  es¬ 
tablishes  maximum  t-rms  of  2/10  e.o.m. 
or  net/30,  with  interest  at  not  less  than 
six  per  cent  on  invoices  unpaid  at  the 
expiration  of  60  days  after  the  invoice 
date. 

Pyrotechnic  Manufacturing 
.An  amendment  approved  .April  10,  and 
l)ecoming  effective  on  July  6,  provided 
that  the  industry’s  code  is  still  in  force 
at  that  date,  establishes  standards  for 
fireworks  items  which  depend  for  their 
effect  on  the  producing  of  noise,  and, 
limits  the  size  of  firecrackers  or  similar 
items  intended  to  be  exploded  on  the 
ground. 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

Sec  also  suiiitnarics  in  l>rcHous  issues 
Code  Date  Effective 

Howling  and  Billiard  Equipment  Industry  .April  8 

Miscellaneous  Approvals  and  Amendments: 

.Aluminum  Code — Hosiery  Industry — Needlework  in  Puerto  Rico — 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  Assembling  Industry — Plumbing 
Fixtures  Industry — A’itreous  Enameled  Ware — Retail  Tobacco 
T  radc  —  Retail  .Assessments  —  Band  Instruments  —  Pyrotechnic 
Manufacturing. 
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The  Bulletin  Board  of  Code  ^^ewK 

A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


Cigarette  Priees 

The  emergency  regulation  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  prices  for  cigar¬ 
ettes  has  now  been  made  a  perman¬ 
ent  part  of  the  Retail  Tobacco  Code. 

Bids  on  Plumbing 

In  any  store  which  installs  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  it  is  retjuired  that  bids 
on  work  of  $100.00  or  more  must 
be  filed  with  a  designated  bid  de¬ 
pository.  A  bid  filing  fee  of  from 
25  cents  to  $1.00  is  required. 

Millinery  Problems 

Jurisdictional  problems  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Millinery  Manufacturers’ 
Code  and  the  Retail  Custom  Millin¬ 
ery  Code  are  Ijeing  settled  by  an 
Inter-Industry  Board  of  which  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Rrissenden,  of  Columbia 
University,  is  Chairman. 

Other  memliers  of  the  Board  are 
Irving  C.  Fox,  code  counsel  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation.  who  represents  the  retail  mil¬ 
liners,  and  Max  Meyer,  represent¬ 
ing  the  millinery  industry. 

The  difficult  problems  of  code 
control  arising  when  stores  do  cus¬ 
tom  millinery  and  some  manufac¬ 
turing  are  settled  by  this  Board. 

Custom  Millinery  Labels 

Eveti  though  a  store  has  paid  as¬ 
sessment  to  the  Retail  Code  on  mil¬ 
liners  making  custom  hats,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  addition  to  buy  labels  for 
the  custom  hats  produced  by  the 
store.  Labels  are  $15.00  a  thousand 
and  can  be  bought  from  the  Code 
Authority  at  33  West  34th  Sreet, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Discontinued"  Hosiery 

The  Hosiery  Code  has  just  adopt¬ 
ed  an  amendment  requiring  that 
when  “discontinued”  styles,  or 
broken  lots  are  sold  below  cost,  the 
manufacturer  must  mark  each  pair 
of  hose  in  indelible  ink  with  the 
words  “discontinued”,  “discontinu¬ 
ed  pattern”  or  “discontinued  style”. 

“Nuisance”  Assessments 

Some  relief  from  demands  for 
assessments  from  non-retail  Code 
Authorities  is  now  afforded  by  a 
ruling  of  the  N.R.A.  that  retailers 
are  exempt  from  assessments  by 


outside  Code  Authorities  if  the  non¬ 
retailing  activity  does  not  engage 
the  services  of  two  or  more  em- 
jdoyees. 

This  will  be  helpful  to  stores  who 
have  less  than  two  full-time  em¬ 
ployees,  engaged,  for  example,  in 
laying  contract  linoleum  jobs.  Un¬ 
der  this  rule  the  Resilient  Floor 
Contracting  Code  .Authority  cannot 
now  rerpiire  registration  fees  on 
contracts  if  there  are  less  than  two 
employees  solely  engaged  in  this 
work. 


Picture  Frame  Labels 

.Announcement  is  made  by  the 
Picture  Moulding  &  Picture  Frame 
Industry  that  only  the  label  of  that 
industry  is  recognized  for  picture 
frames  and  fitted  pictures.  N.R..A. 
has  not  approved  the  label  which 
was  being  voluntarily  attached  by 
members  of  the  Picture  Publishers’ 
Association. 

Stores  should  expect  to  find  the 
regulation  Picture  Frame  Industry- 
label  on  incoming  merchandise 
made  under  this  code. 

More  Price  Free<lom 

Four  more  code  groups  have  ask¬ 
ed  N.R.A.  to  eliminate  price  filing 
requirements  under  their  codes. 

In  two  of  these  N.R.A.  has  al¬ 
ready  compiled.  These  are :  the 
Cotton  Thread  Section  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Textile  Industry,  and  the  Cut 
Tack,  Wire  Tack  and  Small  Staple 
Manufacturing  Industry. 

N.R.A.  is  now  considering  similar 
action  on  price  filing  provisions  of 
the  Ice  Cream  Cone  Industry  and 
the  Pickle  Packing  Industry.  About 
20  codes  have  thus  far  given  up 
price  filing  plans. 

Liquor  Advertising 

Advertising  allowances  are  now- 
prohibited  in  all  five  of  the  Liquor 
Codes.  The  Federal  Alcohol  Con¬ 
trol  Administration  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  ban  on  all  advertising 
allowances  in  codes  for  the  Wine 
Industry;  Distilled  Spirits  Indus¬ 
try  ;  Alcohol  Beverage  Importing 
Trade;  Alcohol  Beverage  Whole¬ 
sale  Trade ;  and  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Rectifying  Industry. 


Two  Less  Labels 

Labels  are  no  longer  required  on 
mattres.ses,  quilting,  or  ([uilting  pro¬ 
ducts  under  the  Light  Sewing  Code. 

N.R.A.  has  just  stayed  the  label 
provisions  for  these  divisional  in¬ 
dustries. 

New  York  State  N.  R.  A. 

New  York  has  a  new  State 
N.R.A.  Law  which  replaces  the  one 
declared  unconstitutional  recently 
by  the  Court  of  .Appeals.  Under 
this  new  law-  all  N.R.A.  codes  must 
be  considered  and  approved  by  the 
State  before  they  are  effective  on 
cases  coming  within  State  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The  old  law-  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  because  the  State  had  to 
accept  all  codes  without  question. 
Prosecutions  under  the  first  law- 
are  being  dropped,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  violations  may  be  re¬ 
considered  as  soon  as  the  national 
codes  are  made  effective  within  the 
State  of  New-  York  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  State  law. 

State  N.R..A.  Laws  are  no  longer 
effective  in  New  Jersey  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  but  violations  are  still  sub¬ 
ject  to  prosecution  in  these  States 
under  the  National  codes  by  Fed¬ 
eral  officers. 


Three  Discount  Controls  End 

Standardized  discounts  are  no 
longer  contained  in  codes  for  three 
industries  by  special  action  of  the 
N.R.A.  Terms  are  now  on  a  free 
and  open  basis  in  the  Assembled 
Watch  Industry,  in  Work  Shirts, 
and  Mechanical  Rublier  Goods.  The 
N.I.R.B.  has  placed  a  stay  on  the 
discount  sections  of  these  codes, 
effective  until  June  16th. 


Bill  Collectors 

A  protest  against  attempts  of 
Code  Authorities  to  become  bill  col¬ 
lectors  for  industry  members  has 
been  made  by  the  .Association  to 
N.R.A.  In  one  recent  instance  a 
Code  .Authority  has  accepted  as¬ 
signment  of  accounts  from  mem¬ 
bers  for  legal  action. 
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Store  Management 


Servicing  Air  Conditioning  Equipment 

(Continued  from  piujc  33) 


0.  Curijc  air  and  non-condensable 
ivjpors  from  the  comienser  or  licjuid 
receiver.  Follow  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  in  service  manual  for  open- 
inji  purjfe  valve.  Test  inirs^e  valve 
cap  with  Halide  torch  after  it  is 
replaced. 

7.  Cheek  quantity  of  oil  in  com¬ 
pressor  crankcase.  If  the  level  a))- 
l)ears  low  at  this  time,  however,  do 
not  add  oil  as  it  may  have  been 
pumiH-d  into  the  conden.ser  when 
unit  was  “pumped  down’’  last  fall. 

8.  Examine  line  starter  contacts 
and  either  clean  up  contacts  with  a 
file  or  if  they  are  burned  appreci¬ 
ably,  install  new  contacts  obtained 
from  starter  manufacturer. 

9.  Replace  fuses  in  control  circuit 
only  and  try  control  eejuipment. 
Make  and  break  contact  at  the  ro(im 
thermostat  and  the  hand  control 
switch.  He  sure  the  motor  starter  is 
operatinjj  in  response  to  the  various 
control  devices. 

10.  Replace  power  circuit  fuses. 
start  condensing  unit  momentarily 
and  check  direction  of  rotation  of 
comi)ressor. 

11.  Examine  and  clean  refriger¬ 
ant  line  strainer  on  the  conclensing 
unit. 

12.  Install  pressure  gauges  on 
the  “high  side’’  and  “.suction  side’’ 
of  the  condensing  unit. 

13.  Check  flow.  If  the  condens¬ 
ing  unit  is  not  provided  with  a  jjer- 
manent  refrigerant  sight  flow  indi¬ 
cator,  install  a  service  sight  flow 
indicator  for  test  purposes.  In  in¬ 
stalling  the  sight  flow  gauge,  be  sure 
to  purge  air  out  of  the  piping  with 
refrigerant  while  it  is  being  in¬ 
stalled. 

14.  Open  the  liquid  outlet  valve 
on  the  liquid  receiver  tank  and  allow 
sufficient  Freon  to  escape  into  the 
piping  of  the  system  to  provide  ap- 
pro.ximately  25  lbs.  pressure  in  the 
piping.  Close  this  valve  and  care¬ 
fully  check  all  joints  and  connec¬ 
tions  on  the  condensing  unit,  on  the 
refrigerant  piping  and  on  the  air 
conditioning  units  with  a  Halide 
test  torch. 

15.  If  test  indicates  piping  is 
tight  and  free  from  leaks,  open  the 
liquid  line  valve  completely  allow¬ 
ing  the  refrigerant  stored  in  the 
liquid  receiver  to  escajje  into  the 
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system.  (  )pen  the  valve  between  the 
conijiressor  and  condenser  and  also 
the  suction  line  valve.  If  pressure 
gauges  are  installed  on  gauge  jxjrts 
on  these  valves,  be  sure  the  gauge 
])orts  are  not  closed  when  the  valves 
are  opened. 

16.  All  gauges  should  now  read 
the  eijualiced  pressure  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  from  60  to  80  lbs.,  depending 
upon  the  room  temix^rature.  Start 
the  air  conditioning  unit  and  the 
condensing  unit  and  allow  them  to 
operate  in  a  normal  manner  from 
10  to  15  minutes  or  until  the  system 
becomes  stabilized  in  (operation. 

17.  During  this  initial  running 
period,  watch  the  compressor  oil 
level  carefully.  If  this  level  does 
not  return  to  normal  after  a  few 
minutes,  investigate  and  add  oil 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer 
if  recpiired. 

18.  Observe  liquid  flow  indicator. 
If  a  solid  stream  of  refrigerant  is 
not  secured,  investigate  and  add 
Freon  bv  the  method  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  condens¬ 
ing  unit  until  a  solid  stream  of  re¬ 
frigerant  is  secured.  Then  add  the 
recommended  surplus  amount  of 
Freon.  Weigh  and  record  the 
amount  of  Freon  added  at  each  op¬ 
eration. 

19.  If’ith  system  in  operation, 
e.xamine  all  valves  and  strainers  in 
the  liquid  line.  If  these  are  restrict¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  a  tenq)erature 
change  at  the  valve  which  can  be 
readily  detected  by  an  experienced 
service  man.  If  such  restrictions 
are  found,  clean  the  questionable 
strainer  or  make  sure  that  the  valve 
is  open  to  give  unrestricted  flow  of 
refrigerant. 

20.  Put  a  thermometer  on  the 
evaporator  (mtlet  at  the  point  where 
the  expansion  valve  bulb  is  attached 
to  the  suction  line.  Measure  the 
temperature  at  this  point  and  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  temperature  cor- 
res])onding  to  the  suction  pressure. 
This  should  indicate  approximately 
10°  superheat.  If  not,  carefully  ad¬ 
just  the  expansion  valve  1/6  of  a 
turn  at  a  time  until  the  pnqier  read¬ 
ing  is  obtained. 

21.  Check  operation  and  setting 
of  leater  vah'e.  If  the  head  pressure 
is  not  that  desired,  adjust  the  water 
regulating  valve  until  the  proper 


head  pressure*  is  obtained  .After 
this  adjustment  is  made,  stop  the 
condensing  unit  and  make  sure  that 
the  water  regulating  valve  will  shut 
tightly,  completely  stopping  the  flow 
of  water.  "This  will  prol)ably  take 
from  Yi  minute  to  2  minutes  after 
the  condensing  unit  is  shut  down 
before  the  water  is  turned  oflf  en¬ 
tirely. 

22.  Check  operation  of  the  high 
pressure  cut-out  by  cutting  off  the 
water  to  the  unit  and  recording  the 
head  pressure  at  which  the  cut-out 
sto])s  the  machine.  If  the  machine 
is  not  stojq^ed  at  the  recommended 
head  ])ressure  (approximately  200 
lbs.  per  s(|.  in.  for  Freon  machines) 
the  high  pressure  cut-out  should  he 
properly  adjusted  to  stop  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  this  jjoint.  This  high  pres¬ 
sure  cut-out  is  a  .safety  device  and 
its  setting  is  important. 

23.  With  the  system  operating 
normally,  cooling  ])roperly  and  a 
solid  stream  of  Freon  being  ob¬ 
tained.  the  sight  flow  indicator 
should  l)e  removed,  if  one  was  in¬ 
stalled  specially  for  the  test.  In 
putting  back  the  regular  i)i])ing,  the 
same  precautions  regarding  purg¬ 
ing  air  out  of  the  jujics  should  be 
followed  as  outlined  under  para- 
rai)h  13. 

24.  .If ter  removing  sight  gauge, 
restart  the  condensing  unit  and  with 
the  system  running  normally,  agfiin 
check  all  connections  and  joints 
with  a  Halide  torch. 

25.  Remove  all  caution  tags  put 
on  the  machine  for  winter  use.  Put 
a  tag  on  the  electric  contrf)ller  giv¬ 
ing  the  dealer’s  telephone  number 
for  day  and  night  service  calls.  This 
tag  should  also  caution  the  owner 
not  to  try  to  make  adjustments  on 
the  machines.  If  the  apparatus  was 
built  by  a  reliable  manufacturer  and 
you  have  done  your  service  work 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  there 
.should  be  little  occasion  for  the 
customer  to  use  this  emergency  tele¬ 
phone  number.  In  performing  this 
service  work,  the  service  man 
should  continually  keep  in  mind 
that  he  should  do  his  work  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  will  be  no 
further  occasion  for  a  service  call 
on  this  equipment  until  the  owner 
is  ready  to  shut  down  the  cooling 
equipment  next  fall  and  prepare  it 
for  winter  storage. 

.\ir  conditioning  dealers  should 
solicit  owners  of  equipment  they 
have  installed  in  past  years  for  an 
order  to  check  over  their  cooling 
erjuipment  and  put  it  in  good  oper¬ 
ating  condition. 
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SUMMER  FORECASTS  FALL 

Cottons  Are  Everywhere;  New  Ideas 
in  Colors,  Fabrics  and  Silhouette 

By  Bobbe  Donner 


SUMMER  is  a  period  for  rest,  play,  relaxation,  joy¬ 
ous  activity  and  absolute  comfort;  and  logically 
enough  cotton  proves  an  important  factor  in  the 
realization  of  these  things.  National  Cotton  Week 
proclaims  the  value  and  tremendous  strides  towards 
recognition  and  style  acceptance  it  has  made  in  the  last 
several  years. 

The  demure  and  modest  cotton  frock,  at  one  time 
cpieen  of  the  garden  patch  and  workshop,  has  now 
come  out  of  the  kitchen,  sits  enthroned  in  the  parlor 
and  rides  in  high  places,  and  with  each  succeeding  sea¬ 
son  increases  its  vogue  and  gains  adherents. 

Cotton  has  reached  refinements  of  the  first  order 
in  texture;  its  styling  borrows  from  the  highest 
sources ;  its  daintiness  enhances  the  charm  of  the  wear- 


A  Schiaparelli  suit,  its  lines  reminiscent 
of  the  peg-top  silhouette. 


er,  and  its  launderability  presents  an  advantage  in 
economy  that  other  te.xtiles  have  to  reckon  with  seri¬ 
ously.  For  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  every  sport  or 
purpose,  cotton  costumes  are  available,  practical, 
charming  and  colorful. 

Coats  and  suits  of  cotton  tweeds,  cotton  crash, 
picpies,  linen  weaves,  checked  plaids,  and  woven,  rough, 
simulated  woolens  present  all  the  smartness  and  design 
plus  the  greater  freedom  from  weight,  cost  and  res])on- 
sibility.  Active  sportswear  cannot  abandtjn  cotton; 
spectator  sportswear  enjoys  its  delightful  comfort; 
cotton  dinner  gowns,  formal  and  informal,  are  dainty 
and  youthful.  Hats  are  trimmed  with  picpie  or  made 
of  it  entirely.  Bag  covers  in  all  the  new  high  shades 
hel])  the  style  conscious  and  carefully  co-ordinated 
dressers  to  be  correctly  and  smartly  turned  out. 

New  pumps,  ties,  and  "fiats”  of  the  dressiest  types, 
of  cotton  fabrics  combined  with  leather  and  dyed  to 
match,  are  being  featured  by  shoi)s  everywhere  in  New 
York  and  can  be  found  in  every  jirice  range.  Cotton 
gloves,  of  course,  carry  their  popularity  into  every 
type  and  for  every  occasion — cotton  slii)-ons  for  .street 
wear;  crochet,  string  and  net,  for  sports,  business  and 
to  wear  with  prints;  and  for  the  ])arty  ensemble,  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  sheer  net  half  mittens,  adding  the  final 
touch  to  a  supremely  feminine  trend  blooming  every¬ 
where  in  i)eri(jd  and  regency  frocks. 

Novelty  plaids  make  very  attractive  active  si)orts- 
wear  and  smart  town  suits,  and  are  shown  by  a  few 
makers  in  delightfully  original  evening  frocks.  \’<)iles 
are  e.xceptionally  dainty,  in  plain  and  printed  pastel 
combinations.  This  fabric  should  vie  seriously  with 
chiffon  for  ])0])ularity,  for  it  lends  itself  beautifully 
to  gathering,  fine  shirring  and  knife  pleating,  all  fea¬ 
tures  stressed  by  the  newest  presentations  both  in  Paris 
mid-season  shows  now  in  progress  and  by  leading 
makers  here. 

The  cajiitinued  and  increasing  interest  in  the  Greek 
silhouette,  which  is  definitely  influencing  the  evening 
mode  and  promises  to  dominate  the  fall  picture,  lends 
itself  particularly  well  to  this  soft  fabric.  In  the  .softly 
])leated  jabot,  gilet,  or  blouse  it  makes  a  smart  com¬ 
bination  with  all  other  fabrics. 

Seersuckers  are  apjiearing  in  novel  and  attractive 
prints,  light  on  dark  grounds,  and  make  uj)  into  at¬ 
tractive  sports  and  beach  costumes.  Velveteen  and 
corduroys  are  strong  promotional  fabrics  for  summer 
wear,  devekjped  in  smart  flared  swaggers,  short  hip- 
length  or  three-quarter  coats.  Worn  with  sport  frocks, 
or  evening  ensembles,  they  add  both  utility  and  style. 

In  short,  cottons  are  fully  arrived  and  are  as  happily 
received  as  are  their  one  time  superior  relatives — silks, 
velvets  and  metallics.  Synthetic  yarns  figure  impor- 
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tantlv  in  many  combinations  with  cotton,  and  help  to 
give  body  or  nncrushability  to  many  weaves. 

Notes  on  Other  Fabrics 

Braid  is  being  shown  more  and  more,  as  much  on 
printed  silks  as  on  tailored  clothes,  and  the  likelihood 
that  it  will  be  widely  used  in  fall  showings  is  very 
strong.  The  new  silhouette  tendency  towards  flared 
tunic  lengths  in  coats,  and  the  directoire  influence  in 
collars  and  re  vers  will  find  braid  an  excellent  aid  to 
these  effects. 

Lace  costumes  continue  in  popularity  and  are  seen 
in  new  cotton  laces,  linen  and  silk  laces.  Tailored  en¬ 
sembles  and  dressier  types  are  both  favored.  One  un- 
usuallv  smart  creation  is  of  flame-colored  all-over  .\len- 
con  ])attern  lace,  high  waisted,  with  the  entire  skirt 
knife  i)leated  to  the  hem,  which  in  turn  is  cuffed  by 
a  flaring  u])turned  ruffle,  also  pleated.  A  very  short 
cuffed  capelet  toi)s  this  costume. 

Chiffons,  silk  nets  and  mousseline  de  soie  promise 
to  walk  away  with  the  season’s  prize  plums — the  (jreek 
trend,  fine  shirrings,  pleating  and  straight  line  sil¬ 
houette,  the  Hindu  note  with  soft  flowing  sashes,  scarfs 
and  streamers  are  all  definitely  chiffon  fashions. 

Silks 

Silk  promotions  are  I)eing  sponsored  in  a  series  of 
Fashion  reviews  presented  nationally  under  the  title, 
“Springtime  Is  Lilac  'rime”  by  Pinaud,  perfumers. 
A  clever  tie-u])  is  effected  by  showing  distinctive  crea¬ 
tions.  some  in  mauve,  puri)les,  grey,  and  flowered  prints, 
some  trimmed  with  silk  flowers  emphasizing  these 
colors,  while  a  talk  is  given  on  essentials  to  feminine 
charm,  stressing  the  importance  of  applying  perfumes 
correctly. 

.Attractive  and  educational  promotions  could  be  reg¬ 
ularly  staged  by  the  ready-to-wear  and  cosmetics  de- 
lartments  in  cooperatitm,  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
smartness  and  perfect  grooming  retjuire  more  tban  tbe 
mere  selection  of  well  made  clothes.  Feminine  charm 
goes  dee|)er  than  the  surface  ensemble.  Just  as  ])ro])er 
foundations  insure  a  good  line,  the  proper  use  of  cos¬ 
metics  is  ])erhaps  the  most  imi)ortant  accessory  detail. 
And  certainly,  i)erfumes  imi)ro])erly  ai)i)lied  have  ruin¬ 
ed  tbe  best  combinations. 

Tremis  in  Color  and  Silhouette 

.Among  colors  showing  tremendous  iM)pnlaritv  are 
chamois  yellows  and  all  tbeir  related  tints,  clear  to, 
and  including,  burnt  tones  and  russet — so  much  so  that 
nisset  leather  bags,  belts  and  gloves  are  being  sponsored 
to  wear  with  navy  blue.  Still  new,  these  items  are  as 
y-t  available  mainly  in  tbe  higher  priced  gron])s.  and 
.si'lections  are  not  so  wide.  Early  fall  will  most  likely 
see  more  of  this  note.  The  dark  reds  and  verv  dark 
gre;ns  shown  in  numerous  small  prints  and  cre])es  for 
mid-summer  ])romotions  will  doubtlessly  have  greater 
vogue  as  the  season  ])rogresses.  'I'hey  are  practical  and 
sober  and  set  off  dainty  accessories  extremely  well. 

Skirts  are  growing  wider.  'Phey  flare,  and  slutw 
fullness  towards  tbe  front.  Robert  Piguet  of  Paris 
introduces  a  tailored  frock  with  six  impressed  pleats 
in  front  stitched  halfway  down  tbe  thigh,  wide,  flowing 
sleeves  and  a  rolling  bateau  neckline  toi)])ing  a  fitteil 
liodice. 

Schia])arelli  introduces  a  lightweight  woolen  suit 
with  pleats  at  to))  front  of  the  skirt  reminiscent  of  the 
pre-war  ])eg  top  skirt  silhouette.  She  tojis  this  with  a 


A  large  novelty  crorhel  straw,  showing  iKi'. 
down  in  hack  movement. 

short  Ixilero,  flaring  and  dipping  in  liack.  .A  demure 
jniritanic  bonnet  adds  a  note  of  naive  simplicity.  'Lhe 
silhouette  is  one  that  will  bear  watching. 

In  the  knitted  sportswear  field,  a  chenille  striped 
jacket  worn  with  plain  skirt  and  sweater  makes  an 
attractive  cimibination,  and  follows  the  trend  jiointlar- 
ized  by  three  toned  suit  combinations.  New  stitches 
invented  by  ingenious  designers  add  selections  in  lacy 
knits  that  must  jirove  serious  comiietitors  to  other  fab¬ 
rics.  ( )ne  well  known  French  creator  has  introduced 
a  distinguished  knit  lace  evening  froc";  in  all  white 
over  chiffon  and  in  the  classic  eminre  idea,  which  is  re- 
jiorted  as  creating  a  sensation.  Ifow  far  such  an  in¬ 
novation  can  travel  remains  to  be  s?  n. 

Hals,  Shoes  and  Bu;:8 

'I'here  is  no  denying  that  the  big  hat  is  showing  in¬ 
creasing  <lemand.  Xo  other  tyjK*  accents  .so  effectively 
the  soft,  femiii.ne  grace  of  organdie,  mousseline  de 
.soie  and  lace.  Nets,  laces,  crochet  straws  and  thin 
woven  bakus.  trimmed  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  add 
a  ganlen  toucb  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  summer  1935. 
Into  the  tailore<l  field  the  wide  brimmed  hat  continues 
in  shallow  crowned  capelines  and  wide  mushroom  sail¬ 
ors. 

Cla.ssic  white  felts  and  panamas  should  hold  their 
own  in  the  sjiorts  picture,  for  tailored  linens  are  much 
favored,  the  white  woolen  coat  is  perennially  iKijndar 
{Continued  on  f<iUfe  59) 
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The  Trend  of  Publicity  Expenses 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


The  publicity  percentages  of  the 
remaining  volume  groups  compare 
closely  with  those  of  last  year. 

If  *  in  * 

An  interesting  fact,  which  is  not 
entirely  shown  in  the  above  tables, 
is  that  display  supplies  uniformly 
increased  over  the  1933  median  fig¬ 
ure.  Undoubtedly  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  pulling  power  of 
effective  displays.  This  i>oint  will  be 
covered  thoroughly  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  rejKjrt. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  need 
to  place  a  more  effective  control 
over  publicity  expenses.  There  was 
an  obvious  attempt  to  make  progress 
in  this  direction  last  year  and  esi^ec- 
ially  in  those  stores  where  the  total 
publicity  expense  exceeded  5%. 
During  the  year  leading  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
and  especially  Andrew  Connolly. 
Publicity  Director,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  advocated  an  ex])ense  reduc¬ 
tion  program  and  advised  stores  to 
get  back  to  a  more  normal  i)ercent- 
age  rate. 

In  this  connection,  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  stores  which  reported 
their  figures  for  both  1933  and  1934, 
provides  the  following  information ; 

Total  Publicity 
Percentage 


1933 

1934 

Store  .A 

6.10 

5.94 

”  B 

5.61 

5.18 

”  C 

5.11 

4.30 

”  D 

5.97 

5.35 

”  E 

7.96 

6.83 

»  F 

5.15 

4.79 

”  G 

540 

5.26 

”  H 

5.92 

5.54 

”  I 

5.87 

5.31 

”  T 

6.20 

5.72 

”  K 

5.72 

5.11 

The  above  list  represents  only  a 
few  of  the  stores  which  will  appear 
in  the  final  report.  Note  that  each 
has  reduced  total  publicity  percent¬ 
ages.  Each  also  indicated  that  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  were  planned  in 
1935. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

Increased  1934  volume  naturally 
had  some  effect  in  lowering  pub¬ 
licity  e.xpenses.  However,  this  effect 
was  not  so  vital  in  the  case  of  larger 
volume  stores.  This  perhaps  can  be 
explained  by  the  opinion  that  sales 
did  not  increase  as  much  in  the  large 


cities  as  in  the  smaller  or  medium 
size  cities. 

Many  publicity  managers  also 

know  that  sales  volume  in  many 
instances  ditl  not  reach  the  planned 
levels.  This  undoubtedly  had  a  re¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  original  ])lans  to 
lower  publicity  expenses. 

^f  *  ^  *  If 

Speaking  of  1935  expense  plans — 

1 —  66%  of  the  5  to  10  million  group 
plan  to  decrease  both  newspajier 
and  total  jmblicity  i)ercentages. 

— 34%  plan  to  maintain  at  the 

same  levels  as  in  1934. 

— none  ])lan  increases. 

2 —  12%  of  the  2  to  5  million  grouj) 
plan  to  increase  newsi)aper  per¬ 
centages. 

— 28%  plan  to  decrease  newspaper 
])ercentages. 

— 60%  plan  to  maintain  news¬ 

papers  at  last  year's  level. 

— 16%  plan  to  increase  total  ]>ub- 
licity  percentages. 

— 32%  plan  to  decrease  total  pub¬ 
licity  percentages. 

— 52%  plan  to  maintain  total  i)ub- 
licity  percentages  at  last  year’s 
level. 

3 —  19%  of  the  1  to  2  million  group 
plan  to  reduce  both  newsjjaper 
and  total  publicitv  percentages 
in  1935. 

— 81%  plan  to  maintain  these  per¬ 
centages  at  last  year’s  level. 

— none  plan  increases. 

***** 

Inflated  i)ublicity  budgets  are  be¬ 
ing  scrutinized  closely  in  all  groups. 
And  it  seems  that  particularly  stores 
with  volume  exceeding  5  million  are 
very  definitely  of  the  mind  to  make 
a  real  effort  to  get  these  expenses 
down.  In  practically  each  case 
where  such  an  effort  is  apparent, 
the  store’s  publicity  expense  exceeds 
that  of  the  average  store.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  heed  this  trend  because 
mounting  operating  expenses,  in¬ 
creased  payroll,  taxation,  etc.,  will 
bring  further  pressure  on  inordin¬ 
ately  high  publicity  costs. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  preliminary  figures  which  ap- 
per  in  the  following  table  show 
how  the  publicity  dollar  is  spent  by 
department  stores. 


Newspaper  linaKr 

65  c( 

Production 

4 

Miscellaneous  Media 

5 

Radio  Broadcasting 

3 

Direct  Mail 

3 

■Advertising  Payroll 

8 

Total  Display 

10 

All  Other 

2 

Publicity  Dollar 

$1.(K) 

Xewspa])ers,  of  course,  remain 
the  “backbone  plus”  of  the  retail 
])ublicity  appropriation.  During  the 
past  few  years,  due  to  the  need  for 
more  economical  operation,  stores 
liave  jdugged  the  leaks  which  sapped 
pulling-power  from  the  publicity 
dollar.  more  intensive  use  of 
fewer  media  was  developed.  .As  a 
result  newspapers  today  come  in  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  jHiblicity  dol¬ 
lar  than  they  did  five  or  fen  years 
ago.  if  if  if  If  if 

•Another  medium  which  is  pro¬ 
gressing  surely  though  slowly  to  a 
l)lace  in  the  retail  publicity  sun  is 
the  radio.  .Although  it  is  at  present 
used  by  only  a  few  stores,  the  re¬ 
plies  to  the  publicity  (luestionnaire 
indicate  a  growing  interest  in  it. 

Certain  newspapers,  observing 
its  growth  and  apparent  success  in 
the  national  advertising  field,  are 
doubling  their  efforts  to  enhance  the 
drawing  iK)wer  of  newspajier  ad¬ 
vertising  by  giving  more  ex|)ert  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problems  of  local  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  wisely  intend  to 
])rotect  their  long  lead  by  learning 
more  about  retail  advertising,  by 
placing  on  their  staffs  competent  re¬ 
tail  iniblicity  men,  by  supporting 
seasonal  buying  influences  with 
s])ecial  advertising,  such  as  public¬ 
izing  semi-annual  furniture  sales, 
fashion  openings,  etc.  Heretofore 
they  were  only  in  competition  with 
one  another.  In  the  future — well, 
who  can  tell. 

***** 

There  exists  a  wider  interest 
among  retailers  in  institutional  or 
“store  selling”  publicity.  When  re¬ 
sponse  to  special  sale  advertising 
diminishes,  as  a  few  publicity  men 
explained,  it  is  only  natural  to  find 
stores  thinking  more  about  the 
future,  gfxjdwill,  adopting  a  long 
range  viewpoint,  and  consistent  mer¬ 
chandising  policies — all  of  which 
lead  to  a  revived  appreciation  of 
institutional  advertising.  The  fact 
that  business  conditions  have  im- 
jiroved  is  probably  responsible  for 
this  new  line  of  thought. 

***** 

In  concluding  this  preliminary  re¬ 
port,  a  word  should  be  written  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Some  Questions  on  Insurance 
and  Their  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


blasting;  is  clone.  Loss  caused  by 
order  of  any  civil  authority  is  not 
covered.  If  the  blasting  were  used 
to  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  property 
and  thus  to  save  and  protect  it  from 
further  damage  by  fire  (such  as  ex¬ 
ploding  dynamite  to  extinguish  a 
burning  oil  well,  for  example)  I 
think  the  damage  caused  by  the 
blast,  if  any,  would  he  covered. 

(6)  IVhat  proportion,  if  any,  of 
the  cost  of  excavation  can  be  in¬ 
sured — if  any,  7vhy? 

Aimcer:  .Ml  of  it,  if  you  want 
it  covered,  and  if  you  can  imagine 
a  set  of  circumstances  under  which 
a  hole  in  the  ground  might  lie  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire.  .Any  policy  will  auto¬ 
matically  cover  it  in  the  absence  of 
a  clause  specially  excluding  cost  of 
excavation.  If  there  is  no  coinsur¬ 
ance  or  average  clause  there  is  no 
reason  for  e.xcluding  any  ])ortion  of 
the  property  subject  to  damage, 
however  remote  the  probability  may 
seem.  Hut  if  you  attach  a  coinsur¬ 
ance  clause  and  thereby  agree  to 
carry  insurance  equal  to  a  specified 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
sured  property,  then  such  items  as 
excavating,  concrete  footings,  un¬ 
derground  piping  etc.  should  either 
be  excluded  or  their  cost  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  coinsurance  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  policy. 

(7)  IV hy  do  agents  advocate  ex¬ 
emption  of  propertv  below  ground 
lei’el? 

Answer:  Because  the  probability 
of  damage  is  so  remote  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  the  owner  to  carry  and 
pay  for  insurance  required  under 
the  coinsurance  clause  based  on  a 
valuation  including  these  items. 

(8)  IVhat  is  the  advantage,  if 


Situation  Wanted 

CREDIT  and  accounts  receivable  execu- 
Uve  with  over  20  years’  experience  and 
fully  versed  in  modern  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  charge  business  is  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Has  extensive  experience  in  re¬ 
constructing  departments  that  have  been 
allowed  to  get  out  of  control.  Married, 
university  trained,  American.  Credentials 
of  the  highest  type  upon  request.  E-8-35. 


any,  to  insured? 

Atrnver:  He  may  carry  less  in¬ 
surance  and  still  comply  with  his 
coinsurance  requirement,  hence  pay 
less  premium. 

(9)  If  I  carry  fire  insurance  rinth 
100%  average  clause  and  do  not 
carry  100%  insurance  to  value,  how 
can  I  lose  hi  case  of  loss? 

Anszver:  You  recover  the  same 
jiroportion  of  your  claim  that  the 
insurance  you  actually  carry  liears 
to  that  you  agreed  to  carry.  If  you 
agree  to  carry  100%  and  actually 
carry  but  60%,  you  recover  six- 
tenths  of  any  claim.  If  you  carry 
95%,  the  company  pays  95/lOOths 
of  your  claim.  If  you  carry  110% 
— more  than  the  property  is  worth 
— you  recover,  not  110%  of  your 
claim,  but  100%  only,  as  the  com- 
jiany  is  never  required  to  pay  more 
than  your  actual  loss.  In  such  a  case 
they  would  refund  the  premium  on 
the  extra  insurance. 

(10)  Does  employer  liability 
cover  employees  of  concessionaires? 
Should  an  employee  of  a  concession¬ 
aire  he  injured,  would  our  employ¬ 
ers  liability  cozier?  IV hy  not? 

Answer:  If  they  are  included  in 
your  payroll  for  premium  computa¬ 
tion  purposes,  yes.  In  this  case, 
l)etter  name  the  concessionaire  as 
joint  assured.  This  will  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  intent. 

(11)  If  a  watchtnan  is  sick  and 
leaves  his  post  and  store  is  robbed 
during  his  absence,  is  the  insurance 
voided  because  of  watchman  zvar- 
ranty?  How  can  this  be  remedied 
hy  endorsement? 

Anszver:  The  watchman  clause 
customarily  used  in  a  fire  policy  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  insured  shall  use  “due 
diligence’’  to  maintain  one  or  more 
watchmen  on  the  premises  at  such 
times,  etc.  Therefore  under  a  fire 
policy  unless  the  store  owner  were 
notified  of  the  watchman’s  absence 
and  failed  to  provide  a  substitute,  I 
think  any  jury  would  find,  if  the 
case  were  contested,  that  due  dili¬ 
gence  had  been  applied  and  the  war¬ 
ranty,  therefore,  complied  with. 

In  a  burglary  policy  the  assured 
warrants  that  the  watchman  will  be 
on  duty,  nothing  being  said  about 


diligence.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  has  ever  been  tested  in  the 
courts.  It  is  quite  possible  under  the 
rule  of  liberal  construction,  a  court 
might  construe  this  warranty  to  be 
similar  in  intent  to  the  expressed 
provisions  of  the  watchman  war¬ 
ranty  under  the  fire  policy.  This, 
however,  is  doubtful  and  if  I  were 
a  store  owner  carrying  burglary  in¬ 
surance  with  this  warranty,  I  would 
make  provision  that  in  case  the 
watchman  were  ill  or  had  to  leave 
his  jKJst  for  any  other  reason,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  services  of  a 
substitute. 

(12)  Does  sprinkler  leakage 
coz’er  replacement  of  equipment  in 
case  of  loss? 

Answer:  If  equipment  is  covered 
by  the  policy,  any  damage  thereto 
will  l)e  repaired  or  replaced,  or  its 
value  paid  less  depreciation.  Most 
l)olicies  covering  sprinkler  leakage 
— that  is,  accidental  opening  of  a 
sprinkler  head  from  a  cause  other 
than  fire — are  written  to  cover  stock 
only;  as  the  stock  is  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  damage. 

(13)  Hozv  is  the  rental  zfolue 
figured  on  a  fire  rental  policy?  IVhat 
is  the  advantage  of  the  average 
clause? 

A  nszver :  Rental  value  is  the 
amount  for  which  the  property 
would  rent,  if  it  is  fKcupied  by 
owner ;  or  the  actual  rental  income 
if  rented  to  someone  else.  The 
average  clause  is  Ixised  upon  annual 
rentals.  Therefore,  I  don’t  recom¬ 
mend  it  unless  the  building  would 
require  a  great  deal  longer  to  re¬ 
place  than  do  most  risks  of  ordin¬ 
ary  construction. 

In  the  case  of  a  house  renting  for 
$50  a  month,  on  which  the  fire  rate 
is  50  cents ;  you  could  obtain  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rate  to  25  cents  provided 
that  you  carry  insurance  equal  to 
100%  of  your  annual  rentals;  in 
this  case  $600.  The  premium  on 
.$600  at  25  cents  is  $1.50.  Under 
this  $600  policy  you  couldn’t  possi¬ 
bly  collect  more  than  $150  or  $200 
because  the  building  could  be  en¬ 
tirely  replaced  and  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  in  less  than  four  months. 
Without  coinsurance  you  could 
carry  $200  at  the  full  rate  of  50 
cents  for  a  premium  of  $1.00  and 
get  just  as  good  protection ;  plus  the 
fact  that  if,  at  the  time  of  the  loss 
rental  values  had  increased  so  that 
the  house  would  bring  $75  a  month 
instead  of  $50  you  could  collect  this 
amount  until  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  were  exhausted. 
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T  raf  f  i  c — M  er  chandising 


A  Billion  Dollar  Burden 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


switching  crews,  or  to  put  two  or 
three  men  of  a  preferred  class  on 
a  locomotive  crane  already  properly 
manned,  or  to  put  an  additional  man 
on  light  engines,  and  say  to  you 
that  these  things  are  for  promotion 
of  safety  to  employes  and  travelers 
on  the  railroads,  the  thing  almost 
becomes  a  travesty.” 

If  these  bills  do  not  increase  safe¬ 
ty  or  service,  what,  then,  will  he 
their  effect? 

'I'heir  obvious  intent  is  “to  make 
work”  on  the  railroads,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  the  railroads  might  he  able 
to  carry  the  burden.  No  law  can 
jiut  men  upon  a  railroad  pay  roll  or 
keep  them  there  long,  if  the  railroad 
has  no  money  to  ])ay  the  wages. 

What  would  he  the  extent  of  this 
burden  ? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  estimated  that  the  six- 
hour  day  hill  aloue.  on  the  basis  of 
1930  tonnage,  would  add  $597,000,- 
000  annually  to  the  cost  of  onerat- 
ing  railroads.  Ev.-n  on  to<lay’s  re- 
<Iuccd  volume  of  business,  the  added 
cost  is  estimated  at  $400,000,000  a 
year. 

The  immediate  and  direct  cost  of 
oi)erating  the  additional  trains 
which  the  hill  limiting  train  lengths 
would  make  necessary  would  he 
$237,000,000  per  year,  on  the  basis 
of  1930  business.  This  relates  onlv 
to  direct  cost,  without  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  increase  in  hazard  at 
grade  crossings  and  in  train  o])era- 
tion  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  trains  which  would  have  to  he 
run  to  carrv  the  same  business. 

The  “full  crew”  hill  would  a<ld 
an  estimated  additional  cost  of  $83,- 
000,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  these  hills  there 
are  other  hills  proposing  to  reduce 
the  present  limit  of  sixteen  hours 
of  work  in  train  service  to  twelve 
hours,  and  the  present  nine-hour 
limit  for  dispatchers  to  six  hours.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  six¬ 
teen  and  nine-hour  limitations  do 
not  refer  to  an  ordinary  working 
day  but  are  absolute  limits  beyond 
which  a  man  may  not  work  even 
iti  an  emergency.  To  reduce  these 
limits  in  the  way  proposed  would 
add  not  only  a  considerable  burden 
in  the  way  of  immediately  increased 
costs  of  operation,  but  would  ]irob- 
ahly  force  the  rearrangement  of  ter¬ 


minals  and  division  points  in  such 
fashion  as  to  create  large  additional 
expenditures.  Still  other  bills  in  the 
program  call  for  track  inspection 
and  signal  inspection  by  Govern¬ 
ment  bodies,  beyond  the  jiresent 
safety  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Qmimerce  Commission. 

The  total  added  cost  from  the 
passage  of  all  these  bills  would  be 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  annually. 

How  could  the  railroads,  under 
today’s  conditions,  carry  such  a 
Imrden? 


.\t  the  close  of  this  ])ractice  sale, 
the  others  present  are  asked  to 
criticize  the  procedure. 

The  routine  of  these  weekly 
meetings  is  varied  whenever  possi¬ 
ble  by  inviting  representatives  of 
various  electrical  manufacturers  to 
deliver  a  short  talk  ou  their  ])arti- 
cular  lines.  In  many  cases  they  are 
able  to  point  out  selling  points  and 
details  of  construction  that  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  grou]J. 
.\  talk  of  this  type  is  especially 
valuable  when  a  manufacturer  is  in¬ 
troducing  new  items  The  sales- 
peo])le  have  the  o])])()rtunity  to  ask- 
questions  concerning  details  of  style 
and  construction  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  (|ualified  to  answer  than  the  de- 
l)artment  manager. 

.\t  the  start  of  these  conferences, 
we  asked  the  salespeople  to  keeii  a 
record  of  each  customer  waited  on. 
I'hev  jotted  down  on  a  card  each 
one  they  failed  to  sell,  with  a  very 
brief  notation  of  the  reason  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  make  a  sale.  This  may  sound 
burdensome  but  only  two  days  of 
this  ])rocedure  impressed  upon  them 
the  number  of  sales  that  were  being 
lost,  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  about  it.  These  nota¬ 
tions  then  served  as  excellent  topics 
for  discussion  at  future  meetings. 

Supplementing  the  training  at 
the  meetings,  when  a  customer  is 
noticed  leaving  the  department 
without  having  made  a  purchase^ — • 
if  the  department  is  not  too  busy 
— the  salesperson  is  asked  why  she 


The  answer  is  simple;  It  could 
not  be  done.  The  result  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  them  to  do  so  would 
l)e  not  more  work  for  railroad  men 
but  less;  not  better  service  for  the 
public  but  ]X)orer ;  not  more  effi¬ 
cient  transportation  but  more  ex¬ 
pensive  transportation.  It  would 
mean  the  collapse  of  the  railroad 
system  of  .\merica,  with  all  that 
implies  for  shippers,  for  employes, 
for  investors — not  only  individuals 
but  the  great  fiduciary  institutions 
such  as  life  insurance  companies, 
savings  banks,  and  the  like.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  savage 
setback  to  the  progress  of  national 
recovery  than  would  he  embodied 
in  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as 
this. 


failed  to  comjdete  the  sale.  Taking 
u])  the  matter  immediately  not  only 
stimulates  her  own  thought  on  it. 
but  often  enables  us  to  put  our 
finger  on  some  definite  selling  ])ro- 
cedure  that  has  been  omitted  or 
some  personal  tactics  that  should  lie 
omitted. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that 
it  is  impossible  of  course  to  exix'Ct 
the  salespeople  to  master  every 
l)oint  the  first  time  they  are  told. 
If  some  of  them  master  and  adopt 
a  few  of  the  salient  points  the  first 
time  they  are  discussed  the  work 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

We  know  that  each  time  these 
methods  are  discussed  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  amount  of  valuable  sell¬ 
ing  knowledge  is  absorbed  by 
increasing  number  of  salespeo])le. 
with  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  their  selling  technique. 

In  any  training  jilan  of  this  ty])e 
the  secret  of  success  lies  in  constant 
repetition  :  in  the  presentation  of  ac- 
ce])ted  practices  over  and  over  again 
in  slightly  different  dressing. 

Constant  hammering  and  insist¬ 
ence  on  putting  into  i)ractice  the 
ideas  evolved  has  been  the  keynote 
of  our  success. 


FOR  SALE 

Ohmer  Unit  Control  Marking 
Machine  for  Ready  to  Wear 
Departments.  E-9-35. 


Sales  Training  in  Electrical  Housewares 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
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TEPP  E  R  BROS 


PLAINFIELD 


N. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 


Speeds  up  Service... 
Cuts  down  Expenses! 


Viewa  of  two  of  tho  buateat  depat 
menta-aht^ing  some  of  Tapper  Brc 
ational  Caah  Register  Equipmet 


„  <^°'npany 
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'"“•M  jf  rith  ,„. 
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df/b 


ana^ep 


Mr.  Daniel  Eiaen- 
berg.  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Tapper  Bros. 
Department  Store 


•Tepper  Bros.  Department 
Store  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
has  ftfoved  once  more  the  wise 
economy  of  an  up-to-date 
National  Cash  Register  System . 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel 
Eisenberg,  General  Manager  of 
Tepper  Bros.,  is  reproduced  at 
thcright.  Readit  .  .  .  and  con¬ 
sider  the  advantages  of  his 
multiple  drawer,  clerk-wrap 
Nationals  as  applied  to  your 
own  needs. 

Your  local  National  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  you  in  developing  a 
modern  National  System  that 
will  speed  up  service  and  cut 
down  expense  in  your  store. 
Call  him  in — or  write  direct  to 
us  for  further  information. 


^o/MtUmal  Godh  o/^eaut^  Cb. 

DAYTON,  OHIO  U 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  '•  POSTING  MACHINES 
•  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND 
SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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Merchandising 


Women  Are  Interested  in  Knitting 

(Continued  from  f^ayc  27) 


that  bring  newspaper  editorial  pub¬ 
licity  and  attract  customers  to  the 
store  are  knitting  marathons,  con¬ 
tests  where  prizes  are  awarded  for 
the  best  garments  submitted,  style 
shows  of  new  modes,  customers’ 
fashion  shows,  children’s  classes, 
and  special  Saturday  afternoon 
classes  for  business  women. 

The  question  of  whether  to  stress 
price  or  stress  quality  comes  up  in 
this  department,  of  course,  as  in  any 
other,  and  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  quality  are  strong.  Sometimes 
buyers,  over-anxious  for  volume, 
shop  around  for  yarns  that  can  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and 
at  such  a  low  markup  that  there  is 
danger  of  doing  volume  business  at 
a  loss. 

In  selling  quality  merchandise  to 
the  customer,  the  yarn  department 
has  convincing  arguments  to  use.  It 
is  natural  for  the  novice  to  want  to 
buy  cheap  yarns  for  her  first  effort, 
hut  if  she  understands  that  an  in¬ 
ferior  yarn  may  make  up  into  a 
garment  that  will  prove  disapiwint- 
ing  l)ecause  of  unevenness  in  color 
or  fiber,  or  that  she  may  have 
trouble  in  matching  up  her  cheap 
yarn  if  she  should  need  an  extra  hall 
.or  two,  it  should  not  he  difficult  to 


Fleishcr  Yarns 


A  two-piece  dress  designed  by  Lelong 


get  her  to  sjiend  a  little  more  for  a 
reliable  yarn. 

From  the  store’s  point  of  view’, 
the  question  of  adjustments  is  an 
important  one  to  consider  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  to  stock  cheaper 
yarns.  If  the  yarn  is  not  color  fast 
for  instance,  the  woman  who  has 
worked  a  long  time  making  a  gar¬ 
ment  will  demand  redress  from  the 
store.  Moreover,  if  the  customer 
finds  that  her  efforts  have  been 
wasted  in  the  case  of  one  garment, 
she  is  hardly  likely  to  try  again. 

Stocking  a  few  lines  in  good  color 
assortments  has  generally  been 
found  good  policy.  A  markup  of  44 
per  cent  on  retail  is  maintained  by 
many  departments. 


Some  \arn  resources  cooperate 
with  the  buyer  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  they  conduct  classes  regu¬ 
larly  in  larger  cities,  to  which  the 
stores  may  send  their  knitting  in¬ 
structresses  for  several  weeks  to  re¬ 
ceive  exjiert  instruction  on  the  new¬ 
est  ideas,  fashion  advice,  and  sales 
promotion  training.  An  annual 
training  j)eriod  of  this  kind  tends 
to  imbue  the  instructress  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  and  to  give  her  greater 
assurance  and  understanding.  .Some 
of  the  manufacturers  also  send 
traveling  stylists  to  the  stores  each 
season. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  essentials 
for  a  successful  yarn  department 
are  a  comprehensive  line  of  yarns  in 
a  complete  range  of  colors,  a  com- 
jKftent  instructress,  and  a  guarantee 
of  (juality  from  the  yarn  company, 
so  that  the  confidence  of  customers 
will  he  maintained  and  repeat  sales 
assured. 


Improving  Toy  Department  Results 


f  Continued  from  page  25 ) 


limes  of  10  million  and  over,  and 
4.8  per  cent  for  the  toy  dejiartment. 
While  the  ratio  of  increase  for  Ixith 
the  store  and  the  department  is  al¬ 
most  identical,  it  becomes  a  consid¬ 
erable  burden  on  profits. 

Arranged  according  to  store  vol¬ 
ume,  the  operating  expenses  for 
1933,  according  to  the  Controller’s 
Congress,  were : 

Toy  Total 

Sales  VoUone  for  Store  Dept.  Store 

1  to  2  million  dollars  34.6%  35.5% 

2  to  5  million  dollars  40.1  36.4 

5  to  10  mil’ion  dollars  44.2  37.6 

10  million  dollars  or  over  47.5  37.8 

The  expense  situation  being  what 
it  is  and  so  largely  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  department  manager,  at 
least  that  portion  which  shows  an 
increase  out  of  proportion  to  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  volume,  the  question 
must  be  asked :  “What  can  the 
buyer  do  to  show  a  profit  in  this 
department  ?’’ 

His  only  alternative  is  to  increase 
the  gross  margin,  even  though  at 
l)resent  it  is  either  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  gross  margin  for  the  store 
as  a  whole,  as  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  taken  from  the  same 
rei)ort  for  1933: 

Toy  Total 

Sales  Volume  for  Store  Dept.  Store 

1  to  2  million  dollars  36.1%  35.9% 

2  to  5  million  dollars  35.0  35.6 

5  to  10  million  dollars  37.8  36.1 

10  million  dollars  or  over  39.4  36.7 


Huyers  and  merchandisers  must 
])lace  more  emphasis,  in  their  pro¬ 
motions  and  otherwise,  upon  those 
items  which  can  be  sold  at  a  jirofit 
from  an  accounting  point  of  view. 
.\t  times,  best  volume  producing 
items  have  been  taken  for  promo¬ 
tions  without  adequate  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  effect  on  profits.  Our 
aim  must  constantly  be  “volume  at 
a  jirofit’’,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  profit-wise  if  we  were  to  put 
our  best  selling  efforts  more  often 
on  items  which  show  the  best  profit 
l)ossibilities,  and  build  for  loi^ 
range  growth.  To  accomplish  this, 
at  least  in  part,  I  believe  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  can  do  much 
by  closer  cooperation  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  specialized  sales  training,  di¬ 
recting  the  consumer’s  attention  to 
the  educational  value  of  good  play¬ 
things,  emphasizing  quality,  and 
bringing  out  and  promoting  newly 
designed,  timely  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  styled  with  the  highest  degree 
of  customer  appeal. 

Naturally,  retail  operating  costs 
will  be  higher  in  such  departments, 
and  both  the  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tail  outlet  must  somehow  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  indiscriminate  com- 
lietition  and  price  cutting.  In  some 
industries,  selective  distribution  is 
the  answ’er.  Whether  or  not  that  is 
desirable  in  this  industry  is  a  ques- 
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FOR  EVERY 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

ACCOUNTING^ _ 

REQUIREMENT 


Its  many  new  automatic  fea¬ 
tures  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  posting,  in  one 
operation,  combinations  of 
records  requiring  typewrit¬ 
ten  description. 


Xn  the  complete  line  of  Burroughs  machines 
there  are  models  for  any  method  of  accounts 
receivable,  unit,  dual  or  combination  plan.  On 
purchase  and  payment  records  there  are  Bur¬ 
roughs  machines  that  write  two  or  more  related 
records  in  one  operation  and  assist  in  every 
purchasing  activity. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines  for  a  listing  or 
non-listing  audit  of  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.  sales 
tickets,  returns,  etc.  Among  other  Burroughs 
machines  are  those  for  receipting  of  cash  at  the 
"pay  bill”  window  and  those  for  "lay  away’’ 
or  "will  call”  records.  For  general  adding 
and  figuring  there  is  a  full  line  of  Burroughs 
desk  adding  machines  with  hand  or  electric 
operation. 

Every  Burroughs  machine  is  fast,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  sturdy  and  dependable.  It  carries  the 
standard  Burroughs  guarantee — and  is  backed 
by  Burroughs  service. 

For  more  injormation  or  a  demonstration, 

phone  or  write  the  local  Burroughs  office. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

.'DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE 
REGISTER  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


The  machine  most  common¬ 
ly  used  in  stores  for  all  book¬ 
keeping  not  requiring  type¬ 
written  description.  Posts 
combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 


Automatically  accumulates 
individual  totals,  making  it 
the  ideal  machine  for  a  non¬ 
listing  sales  audit. 


Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at 
one  time  and  provides  a 
separate  total  of  each  set; 
adds  groups  of  figures,  fur¬ 
nishing  a  total  of  each  group 
and  a  grand  total  of  group 
totals  without  relisting. 


AMing,  Accewntiag,  Ulllng  and  CaUvIatlitg  Matkina* 
Cask  Ragistart  •  TyfMwritav*  •  Rastara  Ckalrt  •  Sw|^ia« 
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Congress 


tion  to  be  carefully  studied.  In  fact, 
this  whole  problem  of  profitable  toy 
and  playthings  business  is  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  future 
of  the  business  that  it  commands  a 
great  deal  of  thought  right  now  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us,  hut  from  past 
experience  we  know  that  no  prob¬ 
lem  is  too  difficult  or  too  complex 
to  be  solved  if  it  is  tackled  in  the 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which  is 
so  much  in  evidence  at  this  gather¬ 
ing  of  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

As  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that 
definite  plans  have  been  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Toy  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  the 
American  Toy  Managers  Associ¬ 
ation,  to  bring  out  a  merchandise 
manual  w'hich  will  incorix)rate  some 
of  the  best  merchandising  prin¬ 
ciples,  facts  and  suggestions  on  toy 


.After  all  open  Accounts  Payable 
Debits  are  listed  on  the  form,  a 
clerk  in  this  department  refers  to 
the  vouchers  and  transcribes  all  the 
charges  on  a  regular  statement  in 
duplicate,  the  latter  being  only 
])lain  paper  cut  to  the  same  size  as 
the  statement.  The  original  state¬ 
ment  is  mailed  to  the  vendor,  and 
the  duplicates  are  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office  with  the  Report  of 
Debit  Balances.  One  copy  of  this 
rejxjrt  is  ke])t  in  the  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  Department  for  reference. 
The  Controller  calls  each  buyer’s 
attention  to  these  o])en  charges 
every  Friday.  When  a  jieriod  of 
ten  days  has  elapsed,  his  secretary 
mails  the  following  letter  on  all 
charges  not  paid. 

Gentlemen : 

As  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
firm  to  pay  all  bills  on  the  \Oth 
of  the  follo7oin(/  month  and  no 
doubt  you  demand  these  terms, 
it  is  no  more  than  fair  for  us 
to  ask  for  the  same  consider¬ 
ation. 

ll’e  therefore  ask  that  settle¬ 
ment  be  made  by  return  mail, 
for  your  past  due  account,  rep¬ 
resenting  merchandise  returned 
- ,  in  the  amount  of  - . 

Thanking  you  for  your  co¬ 
operation,  lee  are 

Yours  very  truly 
Controller’s  Office 
Secretary 


merchandising. 

This  manual  will  have  a  section, 
for  instance,  analyzing  the  past 
operations  of  the  Toy  and  Play¬ 
things  Department  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  with  complete  details 
of  successful  operations :  a  section 
on  promotions,  layout  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Toy  Department ;  a 
section  devoted  to  selling,  training 
of  salespeople,  and  suggestions  for 
a  sales  training  manual  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  merchandising,  planning  and 
control  of  stocks. 

Buyers  will  be  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  best  ideas  regarding 
profitable  merchandising  by  the  Toy 
Department.  The  purpose  of  the 
manual  is  to  raise  the  standards  of 
performance  in  the  merchandising 
of  toys.  This  department  has  great 
potentialities,  not  only  in  building 
good  will,  as  mentioned  previously. 


Having  an  average  of  about  200 
debit  balances  monthly,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  effect  the  above  letter 
has  in  obtaining  collections,  and  to 
the  few  that  are  delinquent  the 
form  letter  shown  below  is  mailed. 

Gentlemen : 

U'e  have  sent  numerous  re¬ 
guests  for  settlement  of  your 
past  due  account  representing 

merchandise  returned  - ,  in 

the  amount  of - . 

As  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
firm  to  pay  all  hills  on  the  \0th 
of  the  following  month  and  no 
doubt  you  demand  these  terms, 
it  is  no  more  than  fair  for  us 
to  ask  for  the  same  consider¬ 
ation.  Please  let  us  have  your 
check  by  return  mail  or  at  least 
the  reason  tc//y  you  are  with¬ 
holding  satne. 

Yours  very  truly 
Controller’s  Office 
Secretary 

If  the  alx)ve  letter  does  not  get 
results,  the  buyers,  knowing  of  all 
the  deliiKiuent  charges  because  they 
are  being  constantly  informed,  must 
purchase  merchandise  to  offset  the 
amount.  If  they  decide  not  to  buy 
from  the  manufacturer,  the  open 
debit  is  then  charged  to  Bad  Delits. 

I  might  add  that  small  debit  bal¬ 
ances  representing  parcel  post  dif¬ 
ferences  remain  on  the  vouchers 
for  60  days.  If  no  purchases  are 
mafle  within  that  jieriod,  these  small 


but  in  actual  profit  results. 

The  coming  year  promises  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  of  the  productive  re¬ 
sults  that  can  be  achieved  by  co¬ 
operative  effort  on  the  part  of  an 
aggressive  industry  and  retailers. 

Contribution  Plan 
Resolutions 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

Committee  members  preparatory  to 
additional  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
are : 

-Archibald  MacLeish,  Chairman 

C.  B.  Clark 
Jay  Iglauer 
S.  Katzen 
E.  L.  Olrich 

K.  C.  Richmond 
Hugo  Kuechenmeister 
John  W.  Long 
Hector  Suyker 
Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

D.  E.  Moeser 

David  (3vens  (Ex-Officio) 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in 
the  proposed  changes  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  accounting  concepts,  the 
Controllers’  Congress  has  set  aside 
an  entire  session  at  the  coming 
Convention  in  Chicago,  June  10  to 
13,  for  a  free  discussion  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  modification 
and  the  methods  to  be  followed  for 
jnitting  into  operation  changes 
which  will  have  been  adojited. 


balances  are  charged  off,  but  a 
3  X  5  inde.x  card  is  made  out  for 
each  manufacturer  showing  these 
amounts  and  also  those  lialances 
that  were  charged  to  bad  debts. 
These  cards  are  kejit  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  clerk  and  before  she  releases 
any  voucher  for  payment,  she  refers 
to  them  for  any  debit  balances.  If 
these  is  a  record  of  such  balance 
against  the  vendor  in  question,  a 
journal  entry  is  made  crediting 
Freight  .and  Express  Inlumnd  and 
debiting  the  manufacturer. 

With  this  system  in  ojieration  in 
one  of  the  larger  stores  in  Balti¬ 
more,  which  has  an  average  of  200 
(•pen  -Acccnnits  Payable  debits 
monthly  and  in  which  settlements 
are  made  a  few  days  after  each  in¬ 
voice  is  received,  the  charge  to  bad 
debts  amounted  to  $75  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1934. 


Accounts  Payable  Debit  Balances 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
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Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN  INC. 

ATTORNEY  AND  MANAGER 

One  S^/enue  --New^ork  City 


A  FEW  PLAIN  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  ABOVE  ORGANIZATION 

•  Organized  in  1881  to  insure  selected  high-grade  prop¬ 
erties,  and  have  never  deviated  from  this  standard. 

•  Have  successfully  weathered  every  conflagration  and 
business  depression  during  this  fifty -four  year  period. 

•  Have  paid  claims  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
every  case  out  of  current  premiums. 

•  Are  consistently  saving  60' <  to  90%  of  policyholders’ 
premiums  on  sprinklered  risks  and  30%  to  60%  on 
non-sprinklered  risks. 

•  Showed  an  increase  during  1934  in  surplus,  insurance 
and  membership. 

V4  Under  strict  and  continuous  supervision  by  means  of 
monthly  reports  to  Advisory  Committee  and  quarterly 
reports  to  New  York  State  Insurance  Commissioner. 


WRITE  US  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 
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Sales  Promotion  —  Personnel 


The  Trend  of  Publicity  Expenses 

(Continued  front  page  46) 


the  immediate  proldems  which  pul)- 

licity  men  recofjnize  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

1.  They  want  to  develop  a  more 
effective  .sales  planning  system. 

2.  They  believe  stores  can  increase 
sales  hy  utilizing  more  effective 
means  to  sell  the  customer  traffic 
already  within  the  store. 

3.  They  intend  to  do  a  better  job 
in  display — both  windows  and 
interiors. 

4.  They  would  like  to  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  will  bring  the  sales- 
|)eople  more  effectively  into  the 
store’s  promotional  plan. 

5.  They  believe  advertising  api)eal 
can  he  improved  hy  humanizing 
the  advertising. 

6.  They  recognize  that  the  total 
jHihlicity  percentage  when  it  ex- 


that  will  facilitate  the  use  of  a  pro¬ 
duct  or  make  a  product  easy  to  use 
will  also  help  increase  its  sale.  That 
is  perhaps  an  old  story  to  many, 
but  in  the  light  of  fact-finding  re- 
-search  this  point,  it  seems  to  me, 
needs  emphasis.  For  example,  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  sells  gas  stoves ; 
slicing  bread  sells  bread;  sifter-tops 
added  to  packages  sell  cleansers ; 
shaker-tops  sell  salt  and  sugar ; 
spreader-tips  sell  glue,  and  so  on. 
And  these  improvements  not  only 
help  sell  the  product  but  make  the 
product  convenient  and  easy  to  use. 
They  get  the  product  consumed 
more  quickly  and  produce  more 
sales.  The  “we  couldn’t  improve  the 
product  so  we  improved  the  pack- 


ering  virtually  the  entire  field  of  re¬ 
tail  salesmanship,  the  responses  and 
cross-e.xamination  emlxjdied  a  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  review  in  a  form 
both  interesting  and  impressive. 
Buyers  put  themselves  on  record  in 
presenting  their  ideas  of  gtxxl  sell¬ 
ing  technique  and  set  standards  for 
their  departments  which  perhaps 


ceeds  the  arbitrarily  established 
danger  point  of  5%  should  he 
scrutinized  carefully  and  more 
rigidly  controlled. 

7.  They  are  beginning  to  show  in¬ 
terest  in  the  use  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  and  are  e.xploring  for 
new  ideas  and  the  right  appeal 
to  use. 

Many  have  indicated  certain  op¬ 
timism  over  “What’s  Ahead  of  Re¬ 
tailing?’’  They  believe  business  will 
improve  this  fall.  They  are  making 
])lans  to  exploit  and  capitalize  on 
the  $4,800,000,000  relief  fund  which 
will  he  distributed  beginning  this 
fall.  They  are  anxious  to  discuss 
their  various  problems  and  realize 
that  their  opportunities  for  doing  so 
will  he  amply  provided  at  the  June 
Convention  in  Chicago. 


age’’  idea  has  increased  the  sales  of 
more  than  one  product. 

New  uses  for  old  products  as  a 
means  of  increasing  sales  is  also  an 
old  story,  hut  no  matter  what  the 
story,  old  or  new,  whether  it  is  sell¬ 
ing  ;  advertising ;  counter  or  window 
display ;  packaging ;  co-operative 
selling;  or  anything  you  might  like 
to  think  of,  if  you  dig  deeply  enough 
into  the  solution  of  the  problem  you 
will  probably  find  that  the  magic 
that  produced  the  increased  sales 
was  imagination  plus  research !  And 
to  research  simply  means  to  search, 
search,  and  search,  for  facts.  Make 
scientifically  gathered  facts  the  basis 
for  planning  your  promotions  and 
the  facts  will  make  sales  and  profits 
for  vou ! 


until  then  had  not  been  clearly  for¬ 
mulated  even  in  their  own  minds, 
rile  trial  created  storewide  interest. 
Everyone  wanted  to  know  which 
buyers  testified  on  a  given  day  and 
what  merchandise  had  been  demon¬ 
strated. 

The  performance  throughout  was 
characterized  by  dignity  and  hy  a 


A  Portable 
Air  Conditioner 

Portable  and  air  ct)oled  .so  that 
no  water  connections  are  re<|uired, 
a  new  self-contained  air  conditioner 
has  just  been  announcetl  hy  William 
S.  Shipley,  President  of  the  York 
Ice  Machinery  Cor])oration.  York, 
Penna.  special  feature  of  the 
new  unit  is  its  provision  for  ]M»si- 
tive  introduction  of  fresh  air  into 
the  conditioned  si)ace.  W'ith  all  ele¬ 
ments  incorporated  inside  a  stylish 
cabinet,  the  unit  jwovides  for  cool¬ 
ing,  dehumidifying,  cleaning,  cir¬ 
culating.  and  freshening  air  in  a 
room. 

'Pile  cabinet  e.xterior  was  design¬ 
ed  hy  a  ])rofessional  stylist  of  New 
York  City,  and  was  selected  from 
several  designs  submitted  to  a  vote 
among  architects,  department  store 
Imyers,  professional  peoi)le,  and 
York  emi)loyees. 

The  conditioner  is  designed  to  l)e 
placed  lieside  a  window,  and  has  a 
telescopic  duct  connection  in  the 
rear  from  which  outside  air  is 
drawn  for  introduction  into  the 
room,  and  also  for  cooling  the  re¬ 
frigerant  condenser.  It  is  mounted 
on  ruhher-tired  hall-hearing  casters 
so  that  it  can  he  rolled  over  ixilish- 
ed  floors  without  marring  them. 

The  new  conditioner  is  intended 
especially  for  single  room  apjdica- 
tions  such  as  dentists’  and  doctors’ 
officers,  hotel  and  hospital  rooms, 
private  office,  homes,  etc.  and  will 
he  sold  as  an  item  of  packaged 
merchandise  hy  dealers  and  distri¬ 
butors  which  are  being  ai>i)ointed 
throughout  the  country. 


seriousness  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  both  i)erformers  and  audience 
which  betokened  deep  and  genuine 
interest.  Here  and  there,  humor 
was  subtly  introduced  as  in  the  suh- 
-stitution  of  the  red-covered  .sales- 
hook  for  the  hihle  when  the  oath 
was  administered  to  witnesses  and 
again,  in  objections  raised  hv  op- 
])osing  attorneys. 

This  ingenious  methcKl  for  teach¬ 
ing  old  truths  in  a  new  way  was 
originated  and  developed  hy  Miss 
(ienevieve  (jordon.  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  of  Loeser’s.  Miss  (lordon  is 
to  he  congratulated  on  a  cleverly  de¬ 
vised  plan.  Already  the  trial  is 
showing  results  in  closer  coc»i)era- 
tion  between  salespeojjle  and  buyers 
and,  in  a  number  of  de])artments, 
increased  sales. 


Retail  Advertising  Analyzed 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Disinterested  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
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What  we  mean  is  that  with  a  store  open  for  business 
300  days  in  the  year,  the  cost  of  one  Otis  Escalator 
is  approximately  $9  per  business  day,  or  less  than 
the  mark-up  on  one  $40  sale.  And  that  covers  every¬ 
thing —  amortization,  interest,  insurance,  power 
consumption,  maintenance. 

And  this  Otis  Escalator  is  capable  of  carrying 
four  thousand  passengers  per  hour.  It  is  new  and 
modern  and  attracts  the  shopper  to  the  upper  floors. 
It  is  scientifically  placed  to  draw 
traffic  —  has  a  passenger  suction 
power.  It  relieves  the  jam  on  the 


first  floor  and  peoples  the  upper  floors  with  buyers. 
It  minimizes  the  up-and-down  problem  —  clears 
away  that  impatient  throng  before  the  elevator 
landings.  Like  advertising,  seasonal  bargains,  etc., 
it  is  an  active  merchandising  feature  for  increasing 
sales  and  profits. 

All  of  which  suggests  a  statement  to  make  in  con¬ 
clusion —  install  an  Otis  Escalator  and  you  can*t 
keep  from  making  the  $40  sale. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
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Retail  Relations  With  N.R.A. 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


adjusting  N.R.A.  ])olicy  to  meet 
them. 

The  new  policy  included  these 
significant  changes  in  price  posting 
plans : — 

( 1 )  Price  infcirmation  must  he 
generally  available  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers. 

(2)  The  waiting  period  feature 
is  sjiecifically  barred. 

(3)  The  industries  to  which  it 
can  he  granted  must  he  limit¬ 
ed  to  those  where  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble. 

(4)  Abuses  must  he  eliminated 
by  closer  government  super¬ 
vision  and  the  impartiality 
of  the  administrative  agency. 

In  general,  the  Board  says  that 
the  device  of  open  price  filing  should 
he  protected,  guarded  against  abuse. 


and  api)lied  with  di.scrimination  to 
the  industries  to  which  it  is  appro¬ 
priate. 

Although  this  is  a  statement  of 
policy  only,  a  jjrogram  for  putting 
it  into  effect  in  the  individual  codes 
is  being  arranged  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board.  In 
cases  where  these  price  filing  de¬ 
vices  are  found  to  he  against  public 
interest,  the  Board  announces  that 
immediate  effort  will  he  made  to 
negotiate  with  the  industry  involved 
and  if,  after  a  hearing,  .satisfactory 
.solutions  cannot  he  reached,  N.R..\. 
will  delete  or  suspend  the  provision. 
No  more  codes  will  he  allowed  to 
add  such  price  filing  sy.stems  unless 
the  policy  of  the  Board  is  fully  met. 
•After  18  months  N.R..A.  thus  fully 
recognizes  the  demand  of  the  .Xsso- 
ciation  that  price  posting  plans  he 
curbed  and  controlled. 


N.R.A.  Bans  ‘■‘Nuisance'”  Assessment  but 
Leaves  Main  Problem  Unsettled 


The  Association  has  continued  its 
efforts  during  the  last  month  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  retailers  exemi^tion  from 
all  assessments  except  those  levied 
under  the  Retail  Code. 

.Although  N.R..A.  recognizes  that 
the  retailer  is  obligated  to  pay 
assessments  on  retail  distrihutiim 
activities  only  to  the  Retail  Code 
affecting  his  jirincipal  business,  dif¬ 
ficulties  arise  on  multiple  assess¬ 
ments  demanded  on  store  activities 
not  classed  as  retailing. 

Because  of  a  loophole  in  a  so- 
called  “single  assessment”  ruling 
contained  in  Administrative  Order 
X-131,  non-retailing  Code  Authori¬ 
ties  continued  to  demand  assess¬ 
ments  from  department  stores. 

'I'hese  demands  are  particularly 
annoying  to  many  small  retailers 
who  have  but  a  minor  amount  of 
business  that  is  not  strictly  retail 
distribution,  and  yet  have  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  demands  for  assessments 
from  as  many  as  a  dozen  Code  Au¬ 
thorities. 

N.R.A.  has  at  last  recognized 
the  existence  of  these  so-called 
“nuisance”  assessments  and  has  ac¬ 
corded  some  relief,  particularly 
where  the  activity  aflFected  is  very 
small,  by  a  ruling  that  in  any  ac¬ 
tivity  classified  as  non-retailing  in  a 
retail  establishment,  stores  are  ex¬ 


empt  from  as.sessments  from  non¬ 
retail  codes  “if  the  activity  does  not 
recjuire  the  full-time  services  of  two 
or  more  employees.” 

riiis  new  ruling  will  help  only 
where  the  store  has  a  very  limited 
volume  in  non-retail  activities.  It 
does  not  settle  the  multiple  assess¬ 
ment  problem.  C()m])lete  relief  for 
this  situation  will  ])robal)ly  he 
solved  only  if  Congress  recognizes 
the  demand  of  the  .\ssociation  that 
the  new  legislation  on  N.R..A.  i)ro- 
hibit  multiple  assessments  on  retail 
<listrihutors. 

-As  the  situation  now  stands,  re¬ 
tailers  are  obligated  to  buy  labels 
from  two  custom  code  authorities 
even  though  they  have  already  paid 
assessments  on  the  emjdoyees  in 
these  custom  de])artments.  These 
codes  are  the  Retail  Custom  Millin¬ 
ery  Supplement  to  the  Retail  Code, 
and  the  Merchant  and  Custom  Tail¬ 
oring  Trade  Code. 

Several  other  codes  which  control 
non-retail  activities,  as  now  defined 
by  N.R.A.,  have  been  demanding 
assessments  from  stores  and  no 
solution  has,  as  yet,  been  reached 
by  N.R.A.  to  eliminate  this  type  of 
assessment  where  the  activitv  re¬ 
quires  the  full-time  services  of  two 
or  more  employees. 

Codes  in  which  the  multiple 


assessment  problem  has  not  yet 
been  solved  include  the  following: — 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engraving 
Division  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Code 

•An  assessment  on  the  volume  of 
business  done  last  year  is  demand¬ 
ed  by  this  code  group  of  retailers 
having  an  engraving  department 
where  the  product  is  sold  to  the 
public.  The  new  N.R.A.  ruling,  of 
course,  exempts  retailers  from  this 
as.sessment  if  the  activity  does  not 
reciuire  employment  of  two  or  more 
full-time  workers. 

('oniinereial  Printing  Division  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Code 

Where  the  products  of  a  iirinting 
department  in  a  store  arc  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  business  and  not  sold 
to  the  public,  no  assessments  are  re- 
(|uired  unless  ten  or  more  em])loyees 
are  engaged.  If.  however,  i)ro(lucts 
are  sold  to  the  iniblic,  only  the  e.x- 
emi)tion  noted  above  applies. 

Kt'silient  Flooring  Contracting 
Code 

.\  registration  fee  is  required  on 
contracts  of  $100  or  more  <at  the 
rate  of  1%  of  the  contract  if  it  has 
been  obtained  by  recognized  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  methods.  If  the 
store,  lu)wever,  does  not  have  an 
organized  contract  department  in 
which  two  or  more  full-time  em- 
])loyees  are  solely  engaged,  the  re¬ 
cent  N.R.A.  ruling  exempts  even 
such  contracts  from  the  registration 
fee. 

Refrigerated  Warehousing  (iode 

.Stores  have  received  demands 
from  this  Code  .Authority  for  com¬ 
pliance  and  assessment  if  fur  storage 
vaults  are  oi)erated  bv  the  store. 
N.R..\.  has,  however,  not  yet  ap- 
])roved  such  jurisdictional  claim 
and  until  such  approval  is  given 
there  is  no  obligation  to  pay  assess¬ 
ments  to  this  code. 

Photographic  and  Photo  Finishing 
Code 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  col¬ 
lect  assessments  from  stores  having 
photographic  ♦studios  or  photo  fin¬ 
ishing  services.  Employees  in  these 
departments,  however,  should  l)e 
considered  as  under  the  Retail  Code 
until  N.R.A.  makes  a  different  rul¬ 
ing. 
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fashions 


Fashion  News 

{Continued  from  pane  45) 

and  tin.-  swajjger  sju-ctator,  and  knitted  <»r  crochet 
siK»rts  enseinhle  are  very  important.  Close  fitting  small 
hats,  always  in  demand,  use  fabrics,  crepes  and  lieltings 
for  chic  little  affairs,  sometimes  adorned  with  tricky 
veils  and  llower  touches  that  make  them  correct  for 
ro  tf  dining  and  dancing. 

.Shoe  men  insist  that  the  flat  heeled  sandal  is  not  the 
most  comfortable  n(»r  the  safest  where  the  arch  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Xevertheless  women,  loving  change,  seem 
to  take  it  smiling.  Still  greater  jiossihilities  will  de- 
veloj)  as  the  soft  straight  (ireek  silhouette  gains  in 
volume,  for  the  flat  heeled  sandal  is  its  natural  acces¬ 
sory. 

Xavy  blue  hosiery  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  has 
aroused  interest  in  various  matching  shades  in  other 
colors  as  well. 

A  new  and  attractive  shade  sjxinsored  by  .\rtcraft  is 
called  "blue  haze".  It  combines  navy  and  gray  and 
l)lends  beautifully  with  lx)th  and  their  related  colors. 
.Another  new  and  delightful  color  for  summer  pro¬ 
motions  is  called  “mimosa” — a  delicately  tinted  hose 
|)erfect  with  ])astel  colors  that  blend  with  and  are  trim¬ 
med  with  yellows. 

Hags  match  shoes  in  color  and  in  fabric.  New  pastel 
shades  are  shown  in  doeskin,  chamois  or  stitched  kid- 
skin.  Crocodile  leather  is  dyed  in  bright  colors  and  is 
very  new,  while  russet  calf  hags  are  still  confined  to 
the  high  i)rice  range. 


One  of  the  dresses  displayed  in  the  “.Sprinn- 
time  Is  Lilac  Time”  Review  in  New  York. 


SPEED 

Your  Summer  Fashions 
by  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

With  the  return  of  warm  weather  comes  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Summer  fashion  items  of  every  kind— for 
promenade  and  plunge.  The  reputation  for  being 
progressive  and-up-to-the-minute  goes  to  the  store 
that  gets  the  newest  styles  first,  most  consistently. 

To  be  certain  of  actual  sales  and  the  prestige  that 
results  from  having  style  merchandise  first,  be  sure 
your  consignments  move  by  the  super-swift  service 
of  Railway  Express. 

Railway  Express  service  also  enables  you  to  re¬ 
plenish  your  fast  selling  stocks  at  short  notice  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  sale.  Prompt  pick-up  and 
delivery  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns,  passenger 
train  speed  throughout. 

For  service  or  information  telephone  the  nearest 
Railway  Express  Agent. 

The  beat  there  is  in  transportation 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  96  YEARS 

Railway  Express 

Agency  Inc. 


INATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Books 


Book  Beviews 


A  Training  Course  For  Toy 
SiTPERVisoRS  AND  Advisors,  By 
Sherred  W.  Adams.  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Educa¬ 
tion,  19  Allston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  50  cents.  't  ; 

-'t 

RC^W'ING  recofjnition  of  the 
vital  part  played  by  toyV*  in 
child  development  make.s  the  train- 
infj  of  toy  sales])eople  one  of  the 
more  serious  res^xmsihilities  of  a 
store  educational  department.  With 
most  stores,  this  is  a  year-round 
])rohlem,  magnified  and  greatly 
complicated  hy  the  acute  and  s])e- 
cializefl  demands  of  the  holiday 
season. 

Much  has  been  written  on  child 
psychology  and  on  playthings  hut 
little  of  this  literature  has  been 
adapted  for  use  with  salespeople. 
-A  manual  recently  ])re])ared  hv 
Miss  Sherred  .Adams,  Professor  of 


h'ducational  Psychology  at  the 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service 
Education  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
welcome,  meeting  as  it  does  a  wide¬ 
ly-felt  want. 

Designed  as  a  reference  manual 
for  those  who  train,  guide  and  sup¬ 
ervise  salespeojile  rather  than  for 
direct  use  by  the  clerks  themselves, 
the  material  is  presented  in  four 
l)arts : 

I.  The  Psychology  of  the 
Child 

II.  Toys  and  the  Part  They 
Play  in  a  Child’s  Develop¬ 
ment 

III.  Suiting  the  Toy  to  the  Child 

IV.  How  to  Care  For,  Dis- 
jjlay.  Talk  Up  and  Suggest 
Toys 

The  treatment  is  clear  and  inter¬ 


esting  and  meets  the  needs  of  the 
department  in  a  comjdete  and 
thorough  way. 

H.  R.  X. 

Retail  Price  Behavior,  By  John 
H.  Cover,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  .Avenue,  C.hi- 
eago;  1935;  92  pp..  SI. 00. 

^^HE  author  identifies  and  evalu- 
ates  factors  affecting  tendencies 
in  retail  ])rices  and  proposes  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  procedure  for  price 
collection  and  analysis,  using  as  the 
basis  for  his  recommendations  data 
collected  by  different  agencies  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
mittee  on  (jovernment  .Statistics. 
This  reiK)rt  w'ill  be  helpful  to  re¬ 
search  workers  interested  in  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  for  cost-of-living  .stud¬ 
ies  and  in  studying  retail  outlets. 

T.  L.  H. 


A  STORE'S  LEHERS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


-A  .Manual  of  representative  letters  covering 
typical  consumer  situations  that  arise  in  the 
«laily  routine  of  the  following  divisions: 

The  Superintendent’s  Office 

The  Employment  Office 

Bureau  of  Adjustments  and  Complaints 

Order  Blank 

Personnel  Croup 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  copies  of  “A  Store’s 

Letters  to  the  Public”.  .4  check  for . 

is  enclosed  in  payment. 

Name 
Store 

City  and  State 


Mail  Order  Department 
Alteration  and  Repair  Divisions 
Buyers’  Division 
Delivery  Department 
Bnreau  of  Bill  Adjustments 
Cashier’s  Office 

Sets  a  standard  in  store  letter-writing  com¬ 
parable  to  the  service  standards  of  well-con¬ 
ducted  stores.  Included  are  rules  covering 
standard  practice  for  typewritten  letters  and 
form  letters  showing  correct  set-up. 

Patterns  to  follow  that  will  save  the  time 
of  your  husy  executives  and  give  the  right 
tone  to  your  correspondence. 

Price 

TO  MEMBERS  S  .75 
TO  NON-MEMBERS  Sl.OO 
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T heatre 


•  The  I¥ew  %  ork  Theatre  • 


LEAV1N(j  the  annual  Pulitzer  I’rize  tempest  to 
rage  where  it  will,  let  us  take  a  long  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things  as  exemplified  by  a  small 
hut  satisfying  grou])  of  spring  oi)enings — “Something 
(lay",  “Kind  Lady"  “To  See  Ourselves"  and  “Ceiling 
Zero”.  None  of  these  is  prize  material,  and  all  can 
he  enjoyed  under  the  dispensation  which  that  affords 
from  the  necessity  of  searching  out  minor  imperfec¬ 
tions.  The  imperfections  in  the.se  plays  are  large  and 
obvious.  What  is  pleasant  almut  them  is  that  one  may 
recognize  the  imperfections  instantly  and  still  enjoy 
the  plays. 

Something  h'or  instance,  Tallulah  Hankhead's 
p  play  is  not  a  good  one.  It  says  noth- 

’  ^  ing  that  is  either  novel  or  im]X)rtant. 

It  is  loosely  constructed;  it  curiously  lacks  character 
and  atmosphere  of  its  own.  comjHjsite  picture  of 
the  “smart”  aud  sui)erficial  comedy,  it  is  neither  as 
had  as  the  worst  of  its  kind  nor  as  good  as  the  best. 
To  describe  it  as  a  i)lay  cut  to  Miss  Bankhead’s  meas¬ 
ure  would  he  to  offer  something  less  than  a  conij)!!- 
ment  to  her  dynamic  personality.  Xevertheles.s.  it  suits 
her.  Its  very  looseness  and  lack  of  character  give  her 
what  she  needs — si)ace  to  move  around  in,  dialogue 
tliat  she  can  mold  to  her  own  ideas,  whole  acts  that 
depend  entirely  on  her  moods.  If  ever  a  play  was  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  "vehicle",  “Something 
day"  is — Miss  Bankhead  drives  it  where  and  how  it 
pleases  her.  The  e.xpert  practitioner  of  a  superior  sort 
of  clowning,  she  is  also  an  enchantress  when  the  mood 
takes  her.  She  may  or  may  not  he  a  i)erfect  technician 
— it  seems  unlikely  that  she  could  match  m<x)d  to  dia¬ 
logue  in  the  chameleon  style  that  Elisabeth  Bergner 
exhibited  in  “Escape  Me  Never!”.  But  give  her  dia¬ 
logue  that  she  can  match  to  her  moods  and  she  will 
return  you  a  characterization  of  comjdicated  brilliance. 
Nor  does  this  necessarily  doom  her  to  a  career  of  good 
performances  in  bad  or  trivial  plays — presumably  a  play 
may  be  flexible  without  being  tenuous.  “Something 
Cjay”  is  both,  but  its  leading  lady,  taking  expert  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  flexibility,  almost  succeeds  in  obscuring 


“Kind  Lady"  is  a  chilly  little  horror 
of  a  play.  Much  of  the  credit  for  its 
authentic  nightmare  (juality  must  go 
to  the  direction  and  to  the  acting  of  (jrace  George  and 
Henry  Daniell.  But  this  quality  is  implicit  in  the  play 
too,  in  its  Haws  as  well  as  in  its  excellences.  The 
.story  is  of  a  gracious,  elderly  lady  whose  reward  for 
her  kindness  to  a  begger  is  imprisonment  in  her  own 
home  by  criminals  who  almost  succeed  in  stripping  her 
of  her  jiossessions — not  to  mention  her  sanity.  There 
are  deficiencies  in  the  plot.  For  instance,  a  devoted 
.servant  leaves  because  she  is  desperately  afraid  of  the 
interlopers,  but  she  s])reads  no  alarm.  .\nd  Miss 
Merries'  rescue  comes  about  through  a  simple  and  ex¬ 
traneous  accident^ — a  not  sufficiently  ex])lained  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  her  attendants,  who  have  hitherto 
been  fiendishly  conscientous. 

These  are  definitely  holes  in  the  plot.  But  the  spe¬ 
cial  (luality  of  this  play  is  that  it  is  like  a  dream — that 


its  emptiness. 

Kind 

Lady 


paralyzing  dream  of  being  unable  to  scream  for  help 
or  run  from  danger.  And  like  a  dream,  it  is  incon- 
si.stent.  Suddenly  the  imixjssible  is  ixissilde,  and  it  is 
over.  All  this  is  not  to  make  excuses  for  “Kind  l,ady’’. 
It  simply  happens  that  what  seem  to  be  constructional 
faults  are  also  atmospheric  assets. 

Had  it  nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  one  would  .still 
welcome  “Kind  Lady"  with  enthusiasm  since  its  fra¬ 
gile,  elderly  heroine  of  the  indomitable  courage  and 
lovely  presence  is  |x)rtrayed  by  Grace  George.  Henr\- 
Daniell  almost  matches  her  achievement  in  poise  and 
skill  with  his  playing  of  the  polished  and  diabolical 
leader  of  the  criminal  band. 


To  See  W  riters  are  an  unpredictable  lot.  One 

would  never  have  e.xpected  that  when 
Ourselves  jr  yj  Delafield,  author  of  some  of 
the  most  delightful  fiction  being  written  t(xlay,  came  to 
do  a  jday  she  would  serenely  leave  out  of  it  the  crisp 
humor  that  is  her  special  forte. 

Like  her  “Brovincial  Lady”,  the  heroine  of  “d  o  .See 
Ourselves”  is  the  wife  of  an  English  country  gentle¬ 
man.  Like  the  “Provincial  Lady"  also,  she  has  two 
half -grown  children  away  at  school.  Like  her  she  sees 
with  clearness  the  i)ettiness  of  her  life;  she  is  aware  of 
the  stodgy,  testy  and  ultra-conservative  character  of 
her  husband.  Unlike  the  “Provincial  Lady",  she  can 
take  herself  over-seriously.  The  fact  that  the  play 
lady’s  husband  retires  into  his  newspaper  of  an  even¬ 
ing  and  restricts  his  share  of  conversation  to  grunts 
is  something  she  endures  with  patience  and  a  half¬ 
rueful  humor;  but  the  book  lady  had  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  that  really  triumphed  over  irritation.  Caro¬ 
line  of  the  play  has  a  lively  imagination ;  she  discusses 
this  phenomenon  at  length  and  if  the  whimsical  style  is 
something  you  don’t  go  for,  this  may  make  you  pretty 

edgy- 

However,  it  is  certainly  the  author’s  privilege  to 
choose  her  own  characters.  And  there  is  no  denying 
that  this  is  an  interesting  little  domestic  play,  though 
never  even  remotely  surprising  or  unexi)ected  and  some¬ 
times  paced  over-slow.  A  great  many  women  will  get 
a  “how  true,  how  true"  satisfaction  out  of  it,  for  there 
is  considerable  ])enetration  evident  in  the  character  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  husband  and  wife.  One  continues  ob¬ 
stinately,  however,  to  regret  that  the  Caroline  of  the 
])lay  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  “Provincial  Lady"  under 
another  name. 


Ceiling  “Ceiling  Zero”  is  a  sound  and  excit- 

y  ing  thriller,  .\viators  of  the  tradi- 

tional  daredevil  type  come  iq)  against 
the  cold  efficiency  of  modern  commercial  aviation;  a 
swashbuckling  Lothario  is  the  cause  of  a  grim  trag¬ 
edy  and  by  his  own  stern  ccxle  of  ethics  goes  to  his 
death  to  e.xpiate  his  sins.  It’s  the  sort  of  ex]x.‘rt  hokum 
that  none  of  us  can  resist  and  few  of  us  woidd  wish 
to.  An  e.xciting  story,  full  of  action,  has  been  given 
a  very  nearly  i)erfect  ])roduction,  and  the  result  is  a 
fine,  stacatto,  air-tight  melodrama.  Osgood  Perkins 
gives  a  go«xl  characterization — a  cynical  exterior  and 
warm  heart  sort  of  thing  at  which  he  is  e.\iK*rt.  H.  K.M. 
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Radio  Manual 


_ They  have  been  selling  rapidly 

. . .  1000  copies  were  originally  printed 

. . .  340  copies  are  all  we  have  on  hand 

. . .  Study  the  table  of  contents 

. . .  Read  tho  following  testimonials 

. . .  Then  send  your  reservation  by  return  mail 

“. . .  a  splendid  compilation  of  the  best  retail  radio  thoughts  .  .  .  undoubtedly 
will  clarify  many  questions  .  .  .” 

L.  S.  McMeekin,  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee 

“. . .  an  exceedingly  valuable  compilation  .  .  the  only  complete  and  unbiased 

treatment  .  .  .  from  the  retailer’s  point  of  view.” 

Chester  1).  Feitel,  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller, 

St.  Louis 

“. . .  fills  a  long  felt  need  for  an  authoritative  and  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject  .  .  .  should  be  required  reading  for  every  store  using  radio 
or  planning  to.” 

William  Howard,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 

“. . .  have  been  looking  for  the  information  that  this  book  contains  for  a 
long  time.” 

E.  I*.  Simmons,  Sanger  Bros.,  Inc.,  Dallas 

“. . .  find  it  most  interesting.” 

David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

“. . .  written  solely  for  the  retailer’s  enlightenment  and  punctuated  by  actual 
experiences  and  results.  1  cannot  conceive  a  retail  advertising  manager  who 
will  not  find  excellent  use  for  it.” 

Andrew  Connolly,  Joseph  Horne  Co. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

“. . .  It  is  a  most  complete  compendium  of  data  on  the  use  of  radio.” 

Sol  Taishoff,  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

. .  is  as  complete  an  analysis  of  whole  field  of  operations  encompassed  by 
the  title  as  this  writer  has  seen  ...  it  is  concrete  .  .  .” 

Alexander  Kaylin,  Retailing,  April  15 

“. . .  how  the  retailer  can  use  radio  effectively  is  shown  in  a  comprehensive 
survey  .  .  .” 

Broadcasting,  April  IS 

“...shows  of  every  conceivable  type  are  offered  (to  retailers)  who  contem¬ 
plate  future  use  ...  or  improvement  of  present  broadcasts.” 

.\dvertising  &  Selling,  April  11 

. .  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  station  commercial  manager  ...  a  fairly 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  variecl  problems  which  face  the  retailer  .  .  .” 

NAB  Reports,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  April  11 


Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.R,D.G.A. 

225  W.  34th  St.  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $1.50  each  of  the  BROADCAST¬ 
ING  MANUAL  for  RETAILERS. 

Name 

Name  of  Concern  . 


City  and  State 
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It  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 

No  Administrative  or  Merchandising  Executive  or  Buyer,  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  RETAIL  STORE  OPERATION  and 
MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PASS  UP  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  SO  EASILY  OBTAINED  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
information  concerning  current  developments  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods 
Store  and  Specialty  Shop  fields  and  associated  MANUFACTURING  markets. 

Read  in  The  Bulletin  each  month — 

Editorials  on  vital  retailing  problems. 

What’s  New  with  the  Controllers,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
Delivery,  Personnel,  Traffic. 

What  are  the  new  Merchandising  trends? 

What’s  going  on  in  the  markets? 

What  styles  will  have  consumer  acceptance? 

All  of  these  and  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  retail  store  executives  form 
the  basis  of  each  month’s  issue. 

EVERY  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE  SHOULD  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER 
OWN  COPY. 

Subscription  price — S3.00  yearly.  Note  subscription  blank  below. 

THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


I 

i 


Subscription  Blank 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  .  Price  $3.00. 

Send  to  . 


I  am  affiliated  with  the  retaU  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of  . 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzee  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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Chicago,  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  world’s  most  fer¬ 
tile  and  prosperous  valley,  at 
the  natural  cross-roads  between  the 
industrial  East  and  the  agricultural 
West,  the  ore-producing  North, 
and  the  cotton-growing  South ;  pos¬ 
sessing  the  cheapest  water  transpor¬ 
tation  on  earth  and  the  finest  rail¬ 
way  facilities  in  the  world ;  possess¬ 
ing  also  an  indomitable  “I  will” 
spirit  to  achieve  and  to  go  ahead — 
it  was  inevitable  that  Chicago 
should  grow ;  and  it  is  equally  in¬ 
evitable  that  it  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Although  I  am  not  a  marketing 
ex{)ert,  I  do  know  that  the  ideal 
market  place  is  that  area  where  the 
greatest  number  of  people  live  who 

May,  1935 


BY  EDWARD  J.  KELLY 

Mayor  of  Chicago 

have  money  to  buy  merchandise.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  Chicago  is  called 
The  Great  Central  Market?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  in  the  marketing 
plan  of  every  type  of  business, 
Chicago  and  its  hinterland  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  planning? 

Chicago  is  looked  upon  as  the 
shopping  center  for  millions  of 
people.  Millions  of  additional  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  great  Central  West 
clothe  and  feed  themselves  and  fur¬ 
nish  their  homes  and  enjoy  a  richer 
living  through  purchases  from  local 
merchants  who  use  Chicago  as  their 
source  of  supply.  Chicago’s  leader¬ 
ship  as  The  Great  Central  Market 
is  unchallenged. 

While  statistics  are  at  most  times 
dry,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 


Illinois  and  its  four  neighbors, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  In¬ 
diana,  comprise  but  8.7  percent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  nation  and 
yet  contain  17.5  percent  of  the  total 
{xjpulation.  Friends  of  mine  in  the 
selling  business  talk  about  “captur¬ 
ing”  the  Chicago  Market.  If  they 
succeed  they  are  well  rewarded,  for 
no  other  area  combines  such  large¬ 
ness  of  market  with  such  compact¬ 
ness  of  i)rosperous  population  and 
ease  of  shipping.  Speaking  of 
ability  to  buy,  these  same  five  states 
contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  natifjn’s  wealth  and  rank  first 
in  volume  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Its  central  location  and  accessi¬ 
bility  with  respect  to  every  type  of 


THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  MARKET 
PLACE  AND  CONVENTION  CITY 


Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly 
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transixirtation  are  two  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  year  after  year  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  trade  associations 
select  Chicago  for  their  conventions 
and  meeting  place.  The  officers  of 
these  progressive  groups  know  that 
in  Chicago  their  conventions,  from 
an  attendance  standpoint,  jirovide 
the  biggest  opportunity  for  success. 
They  know,  also,  that  in  Chicago 
the  delegates  will  find  a  wealth  of 
new  ideas  and  new  merchandise  to 
take  home  to  the  benefit  of  their 
business  and  their  profits. 

.Ml  of  us  have  gone  to  conven¬ 
tions  and  one  of  the  questions  I 
have  asked  myself,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  asked  yourselves, 
is  "Mow  much  is  the  train  fare?” 
For  train  fare  is  always  an  import¬ 
ant  matter.  Certainly  the  head  of 
every  association  has  asked  himself 
the  question  of  average  transixirta- 
tion  costs  by  members.  Chicago, 
through  the  years,  has  proven  to 


trade  association  secretaries  to  be 
the  most  accessible  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  from  this  point  of  view. 

Over  one  half  of  the  |X)pulation 
of  the  United  States — (>0  million 
people — live  within  a  one  night’s 
ride  of  this  city.  Within  150  miles 
are  10  million  people  and  over  5 
million  of  our  citizens  dwell  within 
a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles. 

The  membership  of  any  associ¬ 
ation  that  is  national  in  character 
can  come  to  Chicago  with  less 
traveled  miles,  for  the  average  in 
the  group,  than  to  any  other  city. 
Speaking  of  short  journeys  to  and 
from  Chicago,  the.se  facts  liave  al¬ 
ways  seemed  especially  interesting 
to  me.  Chicago  is  the  largest  great 
city  which  is  neare.st  the  center  of 
industry,  of  population  and  of  agri¬ 
culture.  We  are  so  close  to  the 
center  of  industry,  as  .s])otted  on  the 
map  by  the  geogra])hers,  that  we 
may  breakfast  in  Chicago’s  Looj) 


and  journey  to  that  center  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  before  we  have 
finished  the  after-breakfast  cigar. 

In  addition  to  convenience,  in¬ 
spiration  and  opportunity,  Chicago 
offers  unparalleled  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  to  its  convention  visitors. 
Entertainment  of  every  variety  is 
here,  from  the  leading  theatrical 
hits  of  the  year  to  grand  opera, 
from  big  league  baseball  to  cham¬ 
pionship  prize  fights.  There  are 
miles  and  miles  of  bathing  l)eaches 
at  Chicago’s  front  door  and  addi¬ 
tional  miles  of  ribbon-like  boule¬ 
vards  stretching  through  an  ever 
changing  and  exciting  park  and 
boulevard  system.  Name  your  fav¬ 
orite  sjxirt  or  entertainment — you 
will  find  it  in  abundance  in  Chicago. 

Add  all  these  things  together  and 
you  have  the  ideal  convention  city 
— CHIC.\(j() — great  central  mar¬ 
ket  place,  and  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  great  people. 


CHICAGO  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 


Leon  Ma.noel,  Chairman  L.  A.  Downs  I'ol.  Frank  Knox 

Mandel  Brothers  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Daily  News 


Fred  W.  Saroest 

ChicaKO  &  Xorth  Western  Railroad 


E.  J.  Engel 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Rail¬ 
way  System 


Edward  J.  Kelly,  Mayor 
John  .^mes 

ChicaKO  Journal  of  Commerce 

J.  R.  Anthony 
Emporium  World  Millinery 

Sewell  L.  Avery 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Barney  Balaban 
Balaban  &  Katz 

C.  A.  Bethge 
Chicago  Mail  Order  Co. 

EotiAR  J.  Benton 

The  Tailored  Woman,  Inc. 

Paul  D.  Block 
Inland  Steel 

Robert  P.  Boylan 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

Edward  E.  Brown 
First  National  Bank 

Hoher  j.  Buckley 
Buckley,  Dement  &  Co. 

Britton  I.  Budo 
Chicago  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

John  Burke 

Greater  Chicago  Hotel  Association 

Walter  J.  Cummings 
Continental  Illinois  Bank 

B.  J.  Cahn 
Kuppenheimer  &  Co. 

A.  S.  Dieden 

Dieden’s  Department  Store 


T.  W.  Evans 
New  York  Central 

Paul  C.  Fleer 
The  Davis  Co. 

Milton  E.  Florsheim 
Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

C.  \\'.  Galloway 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

James  H.  Gatley 
Peoples  Store  of  Roseland 

Walter  L.  Gregory 
State  Street  Council 

Homer  Guck 
Herald  Examiner 

R.  L.  Harlan 
The  Harlan  Co. 

A.  W.  Harris 

Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Thomas  B.  Hogan 
Yellow  Cab  Co. 

Henry  Isaacs 
12th  Street  Store 

Arthur  S.  Kahn 
Sally  Chain  Stores,  Inc. 

D.  F.  Kelly 
The  Fair 

Irving  Klein 
L.  Klein,  Inc. 


Sol  Kline 
Kline's,  Inc. 

.\lbert  D.  Lasker 
Lord  &  Thomas 

J.  D.  Madigan 
Madigan  Brothers 

.\.  L.  Meltzer 
Evans  Fur  Co. 

Bruce  MacLeish 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

M.  C.  Meigs 
Chicago  .\merican 

Irving  Netcher 
Boston  Store 

H.  E.  Xewcomet 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Michael  J.  O’Brien 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

L.  R.  Pearson 
Martha  Weathered,  Inc. 

John  T.  Pirie 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Edward  O.  Platka 
The  Leader  Stores 

Guy  Richardson 
Chicago  Surface  Lines 

George  W.  Rossetter 
George  W.  Rossetter  &  Co. 

Maurice  L.  Rothschild 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild 


B.  J.  SCHECTER 
Reliable  Dry  Goods  Co. 

James  Simpson 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

E.  M.  SCIINADIG 
Chicago  Mail  Order  Co. 

Solomon  Smith 
Northern  Trust  Bank 

C.  I).  Southard 
Butler  Brothers 

Harold  G.  Sperling 

Wabash  -Vvenue  Lighting  Association 

F.  W.  Spiegel 
Spiegel.  May,  Stern 

J.  C.  SPIESS 
Joseph  Spiess  Co. 

El.mer  T.  Stevens 
Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Bros. 

S.  E.  T  HO  MASSON 
Chicago  Illustrated  Times 

J.  Milton  Trainer 
Michigan  Avenue  Association 

Elmer  Wieboldt 
Wielwldt  Stores 

John  Wineberg 
Consolidated  Millinery  Co. 

General  R.  E.  Wood 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

George  W.  Young 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
Edward  Zahn 
Zahn’s.  Racine,  Wise. 
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A  WELCOME 


TO  CHICAGO 


ally  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  jier- 
plexing  problems. 

Project  yourself  a  month  hence 
and  you  will  realize  the  timeliness  of 
the  forthcoming  Convention.  By 
that  time  N.  R.  A.  will  either  have 
expired  or  will  have  been  renewed 
with  possible  revisions,  depending 
upon  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  to  its  constitutionality.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  retailers  in  either 
event  to  participate  in  and  to  listen 
to  discussions  on  important  phases 
of  this  subject.  While  the  program 
of  the  Convention  is  not  complete 
at  this  time,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
will  be  replete  with  value. 

Chicago  merchants  are  extending 
to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  their  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  in  an  effort  to 
make  members  feel  that  their  visit 
to  the  Convention  and  Chicago  is 
something  not  to  l)e  missed. 

A  committee  embracing  all  the 
civic  interests  of  Chicago  has  been 
appointed,  and  has  accepted  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  you  feel  that 
Chicago  wants  you  to  attend  this 
Convention,  so  make  your  plans  to 
come  here  if  it  is  at  all  possible  and 
come  prepared  to  attend  all  the 
sessions  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
our  citv  and  our  market. 


BY  LEON  MANDEL 
Xtandcl  Bros.,  Chicago 
Ath  l^icc-Prcsidcnt  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
and  Chairman 

Chicago  Convention  Committee 

vention  i)ermit,  you  will  find  a  visit 
to  our  stores  of  interest,  for  we 
feel  we  have  something  in  store- 
keej)ing  that  you  will  find  i)erhai)s  a 
little  different  in  some  ways  from 
the  methods  used  elsew’here.  Many 
of  our  market  features  and  facili¬ 
ties  likewise  can  Im?  used  to  great 
advantage. 

.\s  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association,  as  well  as  a 
Chicagft  merchant  i)roud  of  his  city, 
I  am  looking  forward  to  a  splendid, 
worthwhile  Convention.  First,  1 
know  that  the  Convention  will  l)e 
])roductive  of  much  good  for  retail¬ 
ing,  because  the  Association  has 
established  a  precedent  over  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  hold¬ 
ing  only  Conventions  that  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  members  and  the  trade  at 
large.  Convention  discussions  al¬ 
ways  center  around  real  timely 
problems,  led  by  men  whose  position 
in  retailing  and  (jther  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  makes  their  utterances  authori¬ 
tative  and  whose  opinions  are  usu¬ 


Leon  Mandel 


WHEN  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Go<k1s  .\ss(K'iation  decided  the 
forthcoming  Convention — June  10th 
to  13th — should  be  held  in  Chicago, 
we  of  this  city,  of  course,  agreed 
that  the  most  practical  selection  had 
l)een  made  as  to  the  place  for  the 
holding  of  the  first  mid-western  all- 
inclusive  Convention  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

We  feel  that  this  Convention  will 
l)e  of  great  value  to  the  memliers  of 
the  .Association,  for  it  will  not  only 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
aissing  jftintly  with  their  fellow 
members  pertinent  retail  problems 
of  today,  but  will  offer  those  wdio 
are  unacquainted  with  Chicago  ad¬ 
vantages  an  o])])ortunity  to  inspect 
the  facilities  of  one  of  .America’s 
great  cities  and  markets  for  retailers 
in  all  .sections  of  the  country. 

By  virtue  of  its  central  location, 
Chicago  is  the  transportation  center 
of  the  country,  which  of  course, 
makes  it  a  natural  place  for  the 
holding  of  a  national  convention  of 
retail  merchants.  Its  facilities  for 
the  holding  of  a  convention  are  .sec¬ 
ond  t')  none.  Its  hotels  are  modern 
to  the  last  detail,  and  its  market  is 
truly  re])resentative  of  .America’s 
great  products.  Its  accessibility  for 
the  greatest  number  of  retailers 
cannot  be  success f idly  challenged. 

Retail  merchants  of  Chicago  have 
a  Jiarticular  jiride  in  their  citv. 
More  than  any  city,  perhaps,  it  is 
the  product  of  retail  enterprise  and 
its  rnerchants  feel  that  they  have  a 
special  stake  in  its  welfare. 

We  are  particularly  inviting  you 
to  come  to  Chicago  for  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  us  and  our  citv. 
When  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 


Mandel  Bros.,  Chirago 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.R.D.G.A.  ...  IN  CHICAGO  YOU  MUST  SEE  THE  NEW 

WEARWELL  BOXED  SHEETS 


With  Cellophane  protection  .  .  . 
the  BIG  Sheet  news  of  the  year! 


The  smart,  stu 
W  earwell  Box. 


The  blue-and-white 
design  is  a  display 
natural ! 


Six  sheets  in  a  box, 
an  opportunity  to 
increase  sales. 


Laundered  ; 
ready  to  use. 
gummed  labels. 


/  THIS  IS  THE  NEW  WEARWELL 
/  SHEET  BOX  with  book-fold  Cello- 
/  phane  protection.  Buyers  from  Coast 
/  /  tf>  Coast  have  acclaimed  it  as  the  finest 

/  /  method  of  packaging  sheets.  The  fea- 

/  /  tures  spotlighted  here  are  conclusive 

/  /  proof  of  6  great  improvements  and 

f  /  additions  to  the  already  long  list  of 

'  /  Wearwell  superiorities  .  .  .  yet  these 

famous  sheets  cost  no  more. 

When  in  Chicago  for  the  X.R.D.G..\. 
W  Convention  .  .  .  plan  to  visit  Field’s 
make  arrangements  to  feature  the 
new  Wearwell  Sheets  in  your  store. 
A  complete  promotion  plan  is  ready 
for  you. 

The  Boxed  Wearwell  Sheets  are  just  one  of 


Cellophane  Book-fold 
protection.  Dust-proof, 
colorful . .  hut  not  sealed! 


hundreds  of  new  merchandise  ideas  awaiting 


“Goodbye”  to  soilage 
markdowns,  dust  and 
dirt  are  locked  out. 


you  at  Field’s.  Make  this  your  headquarters 


during  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  June  10  to  13th. 


MARSHALL  HELD  8C  COMPANY 

Manuftscturers  Converters  Importers 

MERCHANDISE  MART  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CHICAGO  PRODUCTS 

IN  THE  FOREFRONT  of  MER' 


BY  GEORGE  W.  YOUNG 

President,  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Vice-President,  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
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AS  a  source  of  supply  Chicago 
is  preeminently  the  city  of  di¬ 
versified  industry.  It  is  great 
as  an  industrial  center  because  it 
combines  in  an  advantageous  man¬ 
ner  every'  essential  facility  and  con¬ 
dition  for  successfully  producing 
and  distributing  a  wide  variety  of 
commcKlities.  Adequate  labor,  cheap 
power,  abundant  raw  materials, 
superior  transportation,  advantage¬ 
ous  location  and  a  great  central 
market — all  are  available.  In  nor¬ 
mal  times  Chicago’s  manufacturing, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  ap¬ 
proximates  one-eighth  of  the  total 
manufacturing,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade  of  the  entire  nation. 

In  dry  goods  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  a  field  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  anything  a  merchant  requires 
to  stock  his  store  may  be  found  in 


Chicago,  where  the  largest  open 
stocks  in  the  world  are  maintained. 
Confirmation  of  this  statement  may 
be  found  on  every  hand,  but  most 
significantly  in  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  retailers  who  are 
using  this  city  as  their  principal 
source  of  supply. 

A  survey  of  the  Chicago  market 
shows  that  dry  goods  and  associ¬ 
ated  lines  are  manufactured,  jobbed 
or  sold  at  wholesale  by  some  three 
thousand  Chicago  firms.  The  great 
majority  of  these  are  specialty 
houses  designed  to  meet  specific 
needs  of  the  retailer.  These  are 
supplemented  by  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  individual  houses  in  the  world; 
in  combination,  they  are  most  po¬ 
tent  factors  in  increasing  Chicago’s 
prestige  as  a  market  center. 

In  men’s  clothing  it  is  significant 
that  out  of  seven  of  the  best  known 
nationally  advertised  lines  in  the 


George  W.  Young 

United  States,  four  lines  are  manu¬ 
factured  here.  One  Chicago  manu¬ 
facturer  of  men’s  furnishings  is 
said  to  have  a  retail  customer  in 
practically  every  town  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,(XX)  or  more  within  the 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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The  Fair,  Chicago 


ONE  RETAILER 


TO  5000  OTHERS 


i 


D.  F.  Kelly 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  as  an  organization 
rejjresenting  retailers  in  almost 
every  city,  has  always  pointed  the 
way,  placing  itself  by  so  doing  in 
the  forefront  of  retail  organizations. 

In  retailing  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  .  .  .  much  to  be  unlearned. 
The  public  mind  that  is  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  is  a  very  different  mind  from 
that  which  retailers  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  approach.  A  store  may  not 
merely  sell  merchandise  these  days 
— it  must  interest  customers  before 
and  during  and  beyond  the  point  of 
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BY  D.  F.  KELLY 

President,  The  Fair,  Chicago 
and  former  President,  N.R.D.G.A. 

sale.  Progressive  store  owners 
realize  that  stores  today  exist  and 
prosper  only  when  they  are  im¬ 
bued  with  an  enthusiasm  that  per¬ 
vades  the  personnel,  translates  itself 
through  the  advertising,  and  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  very  merchandise. 

Most  stores  are  proud  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  they  enjoy.  They  must  use 
energy  to  maintain  it.  Stores  can¬ 
not  rest  on  their  laurels. 

Stores  must  be  courageous.  They 
must  discard  pet  hobbies,  time-worn 
complexes  and  realize  that  many  of 
the  things  they  have  accepted  as 
merchandising  gospel  are  f  illacies  in 
the  light  of  storekeeping  today. 
They  must  typify  the  l)est  in  mer¬ 
chandising. 

In  times  of  stress,  civic  authori¬ 
ties  call  upon  heads  of  stores  to 
help  them  with  their  problems.  In 
every  city  in  America  you  will  see 
just  such  men  catering  to  the  wants 
of  the  public,  cooperating  with  their 
fellow  merchants,  doing  the  things 
that  are  needful,  helpful.  They  are 
not  alone  merchants — thev  are  good 


citizens.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
has  made  retailing  a  profession. 

History  records  the  names  of 
great  merchants  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  in  fact,  in  every  important 
city  in  America.  Such  civic  leader¬ 
ship  indicates  the  position  retailing 
occupies  in  the  fabric  of  civic  and 
national  growth.  And  of  this  fabric, 
department  stores  may  be  regarded 
as  the  warp  and  the  woof.  They  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people. 

There  is  surely,  then,  a  responsi¬ 
bility  incumbent  upon  department 
stores  at  this  period  in  the  nation’s 
economic  development  They  must 
plan  ahead;  use  vision,  imagination. 
If  they  do  not  do  so  altruistically, 
they  must  financially.  It  is  the  store 
with  the  long  vision  that  will  go 
farthest  from  now  on. 

It  is  at  this  strategic  point  that 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  finds  itself  pre¬ 
paring  for  its  mid-year  Convention 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  June 
10th  to  13th.  America’s  retailers 
will  expect  much  benefit  from  this 
meeting  and,  as  in  the  past,  get  it. 
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Whereas 


The  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  has  honored  our  city  by  designating  it  as  the  meeting 
place  of  their  National  Convention  on  June  tenth  to  thirteenth, 
Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  five. 

and  WHEREAS; 

The  objectives  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  the  Chicago  Coat 
and  Suit  Manufacturers  Industrial  Council  are,  in  a  broad  sense, 
identical,  in  that  they  look  to  the  general  welfare  of  their  inter¬ 
dependent  businesses  and  business  groups, 

jBe  it  'Resolhed 

That  the  CHICAGO  COAT  AND  SUIT  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL  welcomes  the  N.R.D. 
G.A.  to  the  city  of  CHICAGO,  and  be  it  further  Resolved, 

That  the  membership  of  the  Chicago  Coat  and  Suit  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  extends  an  invitation  to  all  delegates  to 
the  Convention  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  courtesies  and 
conveniences  we  may  be  able  to  offer  during  their  stay  in  CHI¬ 
CAGO— THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  FASHION  MARKET. 

Max  E,  Weinstock 

Pres. 

E,  M,  Grossman 


Chicago  Coat  and  Suit  Manufacturers 
Industrial  Council 
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WHAT  CHICAGO  OFFERS  YOU! 

—WITH  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  ON  READY-TO-WEAR 


A  comprehensive  view  of  Chicago's  central  business  district  with  the  Chicago  Whole¬ 
sale  Market  District  in  the  foreground,  comprising  16  blocks  of  merchandising  reserves 


BY  ELMER  T.  STEVENS 

Clias.  A.  Stevens  &  Co, 

SELECTION  of  Chicago  as  the 
convention  city  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
June  10  to  13,  is  a  fortunate  choice. 

Nowhere  on  the  continent  is  there 
a  more  strategically  located  meeting 
place  for  merchants.  Those  retail¬ 
ers  who  serve  55%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  are  within  one 
night’s  ride  of  this  city,  and  their 
buyers  spend  over  a  million  dollars 
a  day  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Chicago  has  become  the  great  in¬ 
land  capital  of  the  merchandising 
world.  State  Street  and  Michigan 
Avenue  retail  areas,  combined  with 
the  proximity  of  the  Chicago  whole¬ 
sale  market  district,  and  its  manu¬ 
facturing  trades,  give  double  signi¬ 
ficance  to  this  city  as  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  the  fashion 
trades  industry. 

It  was  just  sixty-four  years  ago 
that  the  Chicago  fire  laid  waste  the 
cluttered  area  of  tenements  and 
criminal  haunts  to  the  west  of  the 
Loop,  an  area  that  had  long  been 
an  eyesore  to  this  city.  Forward 
looking  business  men  then  laid  out 
and  built  the  wholesale  market  dis¬ 
trict.  and  this  section  has  since 
grown  into  a  great  market  of 
special  value  to  the  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

While  this  rise  of  the  wholesale 
market  has  been  spectacular  it  has 
not  been  accidental.  Geographically 
in  the  center  of  a  great  business 
area,  it  has  offered  accessibility  and 
fast  distribution,  important  not  only 
for  Chicago-made  products  but  for 
many  types  of  products  manufac¬ 
tured  in  less  central  localities. 

Since  1920  Chicago  has  been 
recognized  as  the  great  center  for 
men’s  clothing.  Its  leadership  is 
maintained.  Next  there  came  the 
great  millinery  center,  a  national 
coat  market  and  now  a  strong  dress 
market  which  is  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  fashion-wise  buyer 
from  coast  to  coast.  All  this  cannot 
^  ignored  by  the  merchandiser  of 
live  departments. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Reports 
show  a  32%  increase  in  1934  for 
the  fashion  trades  in  this  area.  The 
accelerated  flow  of  merchandise 
through  this  market  during  the  past 
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three  years  is  evidence  of  the  re¬ 
turning  of  prosperity  to  the  Mid¬ 
west  as  well  as  of  the  strength  of 
the  market,  itself,  in  which  nearly 
$1,500,000  has  been  spent  in  im- 
jirovement  in  the  properties  plus 
the  expansion  of  business  in  the 
Furniture  Mart,  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  the  Millinery  Center  and 
other  centers. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  future 
of  retailing,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
problems  of  stores  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  becoming  more  closelv  re¬ 
lated.  Both  must  continually  work 
for  increasing  turnover  and  both 
must  become  better  informed  of 
consumer  demand.  Both  have  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  consumer  wants  only 
what  she  wants,  and  she  wants  that 
smartly  styled,  cleverly  made,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  and  available  when 
she  wants  it.  And  above  all  it  should 
be  new.  Withput  these  character¬ 
istics  it  is  hard,  and  very  expensive, 
to  move  merchandise. 

.Ml  this  throws  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  buyer,  and  on  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  But  it  does  give  a  great 
advantage  to  the  alert  manufactur¬ 
er  in  a  good  market,  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  as  is  the  Chicago  market. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  large  number  of  quality 


houses  whose  designers  have  con¬ 
sistently  upheld  the  standards  of 
quality  and  originality  in  Chicago 
merchandise.  The  fine  recognition 
of  the  designers  of  Chicago  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Whole¬ 
sale  Market  Council,  during  the  past 
year  has  been  a  credit  to  the  trade 
and  general  newspaper  press. 

Chicago  offers  to  merchants  a 
wholehearted  willingness  to  work 
thus  closely  with  the  retailer  in  these 
new  merchandising  problems.  Ex- 
])anded  lines,  and  the  addition  of 
many  new  lines  in  this  wholesale 
district  encourage  more  careful 
shopping  and  more  frequent  buying 
trips  to  Chicago.  The  best  facili¬ 
ties  in  shipping  and  delivery  further 
contribute  to  the  advantages  of  this 
market. 

And,  not  the  least  of  these,  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  dress 
manufacturers  of  Chicago  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  blot  out  the  evils  of 
style  piracy  have  already  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  higher  quality  and 
l)etter  styling  of  Chicago-made  mer¬ 
chandise. 

W'e  sincerely  welcome  merchants 
and  their  buyers  to  Chicago.  Let 
us  work  together  for  a  safer  and 
sounder  merchandising  program  for 
the  future. 
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RiiTLER  BROTHERS 

BALTlMORr 

NtWYOBK  CHICAGO  o  ^iSCO 

M.NNtAPOUS  DALLAS  SA 


Orr.eEOrTHEPRES.DENT 


Chicago,  I'lay 


To  the  Association 

National  Retaxx  y  onnven- 

--  rxu 

nJir  wholesale  house  to  have  the  op- 

Canal  Streets.  ^the  enormous  gl® 

portuniy  of  merchandising  in  the  P 

^ve  made  m  ory  e 
few  years. 

....  and  I  would  enjoy  tell^K  T 

!^orre'2e  doing  in  lUleV^”  to  con- 

Susands  of  chains  and  the  retarl 

pete  more  successful  y 
mail-order  houses. 

Frederick 

chsndlsL^,  C.  D.  ^as  "^^Fcularly 

t“^ke  yoS'^hWin^w  because  of  the  isany 

Xretts”:^^-  -  _,,,as 

I  .ish,  too,  that  rVe^te^Brothers  whenever  W 
VrSa^es'ra^S:  ^^Ul  find  a  cord. 

Manager  or  tne 
welcome . 

Very  truly  yours, 


I 


t 

I: 
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ORGANIZATION 

IS  KEYNOTE  OF  CHICAGO'S 
MARKET  GROWTH 

BY  C.  D.  SOUTHARD 

Director  and  General  Manager  of  Butler  Bros,  and 
I'ice-President,  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 


DO  merchants  and  buyers  like  to 
come  to  Chicago — and,  if  so, 
why? 

The  answer  is — they  do.  For  the 
Chicago  market  is  a  highly  organ¬ 
ized  market  and  everything  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  quick,  convenient  shop¬ 
ping.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  market,  for  its  en¬ 
tertainment  and  recreational  facili¬ 
ties,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  of 
such  a  caliber  as  to  entice  even  the 
most  hoi)eless  depressionist  from  his 
daily  routine  of  gloom. 

The  making  of  the  market  has 
been  one  of  the  great  romances  of 
Chicago’s  history.  It  has  been  a 
delicate  task  and  an  exacting  one. 
Into  it  have  been  poured  genera¬ 
tions  of  painstaking  fidelity  to  pur¬ 
pose,  of  wholehearted  desire  to 
serve  and  alert  watchfulness.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  pattern  with  but  few  mis¬ 
fit  pieces  and  there  is  no  discolora- 
ation  in  the  picture  of  integrity, 
ability  and  capacity  to  serve  the  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  nation. 

.\dvances  Despite  Depression 

That  historic  process  which  about 
1904  started  a  new  era  in  Chicago’s 
merchandising  history — a  transition 
from  an  individual  to  an  organized 
market — has  seen  its  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  past  five  years.  Its 
effect  is  everywhere  evident,  in 
greater  numbers  of  merchants  and 
buyers  regularly  visiting  the  market, 
in  more  and  more  trade  events  of 
interest  to  every  type  of  store  and 
in  a  greater  concentration  of  all 
those  forces  which  make  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  market,  an  entertaining 
market,  a  complete  market  and  an 
economical  market  in  which  to  shop. 

We  find  such  organization  par¬ 
ticularly  exemplified  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Domestic  Commerce 
Committee  of  The  Chicago  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Commerce,  who  have  in 
each  twelve-month  period  not  only 
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sponsored  and  organized  eight  ma¬ 
jor  market  wide  merchandising 
events  around  which  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  hundreds  of  other  events, 
but  who  have  also  at  the  same  time 
secured  for  merchants  and  buyers 
reduced  railroad  rates  effecting  con¬ 
siderable  savings  in  j)assenger  fares 
and  especially  low  hotel  rates. 

Organization  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  arranged  for  visiting  buyers 
during  the  market  seasons.  Last 
year  such  recreation  programs  in¬ 
cluded  theatre  parties,  luncheons, 
style  shows,  cocktail  parties,  boat 
rides,  baseball  parties  and.  of 
course,  many  happy  hours  siient  at 
A  Century  of  Progress. 

Starting  Each  Year  Right 

Organization  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Chicago  market  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  beginning  of  each  cal¬ 
endar  year.  Early  in  January,  Chi¬ 
cago  l)ecomes  the  furniture  capital 
of  the  nation  with  over  800  manu¬ 
facturers  of  furniture  and  house 
furnishings  exhibiting  their  lines  in 
the  American  Furniture  Mart,  in 
the  Furniture  Division  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart  and  in  several  con¬ 
venient  hotels.  Furniture  buyers  by 
the  thousands  make  Chicago  their 
Mecca  and  it  is  authoritatively  stat¬ 
ed  by  tho.se  in  charge  that  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  of  the  furniture  made 
and  sold  annually  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  by  firms  having 
their  headquarters  here. 

Following  the  furniture  and 
house  furnishings  shows  comes  the 
official  Spring  Opening  for  depart¬ 
ment  store,  general  store  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  lines.  This  event,  usu¬ 
ally  staged  the  first  full  week  in 
February,  sees  the  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Interstate  Merchants 
Council  with  ten  to  eleven  thousand 
merchants  present,  the  famous  In¬ 
terstate  Merchants  Council  Style 
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Show  and  from  22  to  26  other  trade 
shows  and  expositions,  ranging 
from  complete  presentations  of 
gifts  and  art  wares  to  everything  for 
the  five  and  ten-cent  store.  It  is  not 
imusual  during  such  a  week  for 
Chicago  to  receive,  care  for  and  en¬ 
tertain  as  many  as  38,000  out-of- 
town  merchants  and  buyers.  Reg¬ 
istrations  have  come  from  as  many 
as  42  states  and  even  Canada  sends 
its  goodly  quota. 

During  such  a  period  Chicago 
theatres,  night  clubs,  hotels,  etc., 
provide  especially  good  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  railroads,  as  has  pre- 
viou.sly  been  stated,  contribute  to 
the  attractive  picture  by  offering 
especially  low  rates. 

Ap])ro.ximately  3,000  Chicago 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  staged  their  individual 
openings  during  the  last  Spring 
Opening.  In  addition  to  endless  va¬ 
riety  in  bright,  new  goods  their 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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JOSEPH  C.  SPIESS 
Joseph  Spiess  Company,  Elgin,  III. 
General  Chairman,  Mercantile  Division 
Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  GREETING  from  the 
ILLINOIS  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


The  Mercantile  Division  of  the  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  happy  and 
proud  to  welcome  members  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  Chicago 
and  Illinois  for  its  Annual  Convention. 

Our  membership,  extending  into  more  than 
100  Illinois  cities,  is  fully  aware  of  the  fine 
record  made  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  not  only  in 
relation  to  code  matters  but  in  its  worthwhile 
efforts  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  retail  merchant 
at  a  time  when  he  has  come  as  close  as  anyone 
to  being  “the  forgotten  man”. 

The  Mercantile  Division  of  the  State 
Chamber  has  endeavored  to  cooperate  with 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A,  at  every  opportunity  and 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  work  throughout 
Illinois.  Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  members  and  officers  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  close  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  national  organization  and  the  state 
organization.  Our  welcome  is  thus  the  more 
sincere  and  our  desire  to  cooperate  and  work 
together  the  more  obvious.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  the  State  Chamber  and  its  Mer¬ 
cantile  Division  can  do  to  make  the  Conven¬ 
tion  more  successful  in  any  way,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  us. 
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PRELIMINARY  GROUP  PROGRAMS 
FOR  CHICAGO 


The  torthcuiniiig  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G<xk1s  Association,  June 
10th  to  13th,  takes  on  added  im¬ 
portance  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
witness  for  the  first  time  a  mid-year 
Convention  with  all  the  Groups  of 
the  Association  participating.  Here¬ 
tofore  all  such  inclusive  Conven¬ 
tions  have  been  held  in  New  York 
City  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  program  for  the  Chicago 
meetings  will  he  developed  along 
similar  lines  to  the  January  Con¬ 
vention.  There  will  he  general  meet¬ 
ings,  when  broad  business  jjrohlems 
facing  retailers  will  he  discussed  by 
men  whose  opinions  are  constantly 
sought  on  the  topics  assigned  to 
them.  The  more  intimate  and  spe¬ 
cialized  problems  are  scheduled  on 
the  programs  of  the  various  Asso¬ 
ciated  Groups. 


Controllers’  Congress 

'J'HE  Controllers’  Congress  ses¬ 
sions  w'ill  be  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  topics  that  must  be  studied 
by  stores  individually  and  by  the 
Craft  as  a  whole  because  of  their 
important  influence  on  oi)erating 
results.  These  discussions  will 
point  out  ways  in  which  the  Con¬ 
troller  can  bring  to  hear  on  import¬ 
ant  problems  of  the  day  the  point 
of  view  of  the  analyst  who  looks 
at  bare  facts,  and  thus  be  of  the 
most  assistance  to  his  store. 

♦  ♦  * 

Monday  Afternoon 

1.  The  Organization  and  Use  of 
E.xpense  and  Financial  Budgets. 

A  study  by  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association,  including  a 
manual  on  the  budget  preparation 
for  a  retail  store.  A  presentation 
that  will  include  the  “what,”  the 
“why”,  and  the  “how”  of  budget¬ 
ing.' 

2.  Getting  the  Facts  on  Workroom 
Costs 

A  discussion  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  accounting  for  alter¬ 


ation  and  workrooms,  including  the 
presentation  of  a  Manual  of  Work¬ 
room  Accounting  compiled  by  the 
Metropolitan  Controllers’  As.soci- 
ation. 

3.  'I'he  Treatment  of  Depreciation 
and  Obsolescence. 

Presenting  the  facts  on  common 
store  practice  with  regard  to  the 

rates  used  for  dei)reciation  re¬ 
serves;  a  discussion  of  princi])les 
underlying  a  determination  of  the 
adequacy  of  rates:  the  (|Uestion  of 
use  of  rates  for  balance  sheet  jiur- 
poses  which  differ  from  rates  for 

income  tax  purjxises ;  the  present 
policy  of  the  Internal  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  and  the  effect  of  such 

policy  in  the  retail  field  in  the  light 
of  recent  exjwriences. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday  Morning 
Revision  of  Accounting  Practice 

Entire  session  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  proposed  revision  in  ac¬ 
counting  practice  affecting  the  de¬ 
termination  of  Cost  of  Sales,  Gross 


Margin  and  Expense  on  the  Total 
Store  Income  Statement,  and  the 
use  of  the  Contribution  Plan  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  accomplishments  of  in¬ 
dividual  departments.  Among  those 
who  will  discuss  the  contemplated 
accounting  changes  will  be  C.  B. 
Clark,  Archibakl  MacLeish,  Jay 
Iglauer,  and  David  Moeser,  who 
were  members  of  a  committee  which 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the 
subject. 

*  ♦  * 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

1.  What  Will  Inflation  Mean  to 
Retailing? 

A  prominent  economist  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  present  monetary  situation, 
the  possibilities  of  a  marked  infla¬ 
tionary  movement,  and  the  effects 
on  retailing.  Practical  questions 
will  also  Ik?  answered  from  the  floor 
so  that  those  in  attendance  may  be 
guided  as  to  what  should  l)e  done 
and  what  should  not  be  done. 

2.  What  1934  Meant  to  Retailing. 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  of  the 


The  Stevens,  convention  hotel 
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Harvard  Study  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Store  operations  in  1934, 
with  interpretive  comment  stressing 
causes  and  effects. 

3.  Analysis  of  Departmental  Oper¬ 
ations. 

Interpretations  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results,  the  Department¬ 
al  study,  and  comment  upon  the 
monthly  variation  in  sales  between 
departments. 

*  *  * 

Wednesday  \forning 

Controllers’  Congress  and  Store 
Management  Division 

1.  The  Problem  of  Compensating 
h'mployees  Between  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  and  Executive 
Groups. 

The  scope  of  this  subject  is  very 
extensive,  taking  in  as  it  does  the 
question  of  whether  the  minimum 
wage  tends  to  become  the  maximum 
with  consequent  employee  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  resulting  inefficiency : 
the  use  of  bonus  and  commission 
plans  in  selling  departments  and 
other  incentives  in  non-selling  sec¬ 
tions. 

2.  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
How  It  May  Affect  Retailing. 

A  discussion  of  State  laws  in¬ 
cluding  the  experiences  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Wisconsin  where  the 
plan  has  been  operating  for  about 
a  year.  The  Federal  measure  (pro- 
fHJsed  or  enacted)  will  also  he  scru¬ 
tinized  to  determine  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  best  procedure  for  retail¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

3.  Control  of  Stock  Shortage. 

The  age  old  problem  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  from  several  new  angles  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  placing  some  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  reduction  of  inven¬ 
tory  shortage  upon  the  store  man¬ 
ager. 

♦  *  * 

1 1  'ednesday  Afternoon 

1.  Problems  of  Installment  Selling 
.\n  investigation  into  the  wisdom 

of  extending  installment  selling  to 
lines  other  than  home  furnishings. 
What  terms  should  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  installment  sales  of 
men’s  wear,  of  women’s  wear,  of 
furniture,  of  refrigerators,  oil 
burners,  and  washers?  What  about 
the  meter  plan?  What  is  the  “letter 
of  credit”  system? 

2.  Charging  Interest  on  Delinquent 
Accounts. 

What  has  been  the  effect  in  stores 


which  have  followed  this  principle 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years? 
Does  it  help  collections?  Does  it 
hurt  sales?  Does  the  income  earned 
offset  the  trouble  entailed?  Is  the 
practice  extending  to  large  cities 
alone? — to  small  cities? 

3.  Shall  the  Store  Accept  “Trade- 

Ins”? 

W'hat  are  the  advantage  and  dis¬ 
advantages  ?  Do  trade-in  allow¬ 
ances  materially  affect  sales?  How 
do  they  affect  store  prestige?  How 
should  the  type  of  community  in¬ 
fluence  the  store’s  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  accepting  trade-ins? 

*  *  * 

U ’ednesday  Evening 

This  session  has  been  planned 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  store  delegates,  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress  has  secured 
speakers  particularly  experienced 
and  successful  in  handling  problems 
of  this  group.  Control  of  “open- 
to-buy” ;  markdown  reduction  ;  and 
expense  budgeting  and  reduction 
are  some  of  the  topics  which  will 
l)e  thoroughly  and  practically  dis¬ 
cussed. 

*  *  * 

Thursday  Morning 

1.  Maintaining  a  High  Degree  of 
Efficiency  in  the  Controllers' 
('tflfice. 

Discussing  the  problems  due  to 
irregular  employee  hours.  Applica¬ 
tion  of  incentive  methods  in  pro¬ 
duction  divisions.  Increased  use  of 
mechanical  devices  to  reduce  costs. 

2.  Practical  Office  Economies. 

The  results  of  an  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Controllers  Association  on 
new  methods,  short  cuts  and  econ¬ 
omical  use  of  supplies  in  office  rou¬ 
tine. 

3.  Open  Forum  on  Insurance 
Problems. 

What  hazards  should  be  covered? 
What  factors  should  govern  the 
amount  of  protection?  What  can 
the  craft  as  a  whole  and  the  indivi¬ 
dual  store  do  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  casualty  coverage?  To  what 


extent  are  separate  primary  and  ex¬ 
cess  coverages  being  used  ?  What 
are  the  developments  in  Use  and 
Occupancy  coverage  Is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  insuring  stocks  at  retail 
value  sound?  What  are  the  points 
to  be  considered  in  re  non-owner¬ 
ship  automobile  insurance?  The.se 
are  some  of  the  problems  that  will 
be  discussed  by  specialists,  includ¬ 
ing  store  men  as  well  as  insurance 
executives. 

Round  Table  Meetings 

In  addition  to  the  above  there 
will  be  three  round  table  Forums; 
to  be  held,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  Morning  from  8:30 
to  10:00.  These  meetings  will  be 
informal,  in  the  nature  of  question 
and  answer  gatherings  to  discuss 
practical  operating  problems.  Each 
meeting  will  have  a  well  qualified 
discussion  leader. 

Tuesday  Morning — 8:30  to  10:00 

Accounts  Receivable  Methods 
— Problems  of  posting  and  col¬ 
lecting  sales  tax.  Use  of  Re- 
cordak.  Developments  in  Tab¬ 
ulating  Machinery  designed  for 
.\ccounts  Receivable.  Use  of 
records  for  “refers”  and  col¬ 
lection  follow-ups.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  billing  equipment. 

ll’ednesdav  Morning  —  8:30  to 

10:00  ■ 

Accounts  Payable  Procedure. 
Invoice  and  Order  Checking. 
Handling  of  returns.  Cash 
discounts  and  loading  practices 
related  to  manufacturers’ 
codes.  Voucher  systems.  Use 
of  tabulating  equipment.  Re¬ 
cent  development  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  equipment.  Use  of  check 
signing  devices.  Handling  of 
vendors’  debit  balances. 

Thursday  Morning — 8:30  to  10:00 

Internal  Auditing.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  routine  self  auditing 
procedure.  Prevention  of  de¬ 
falcations.  Factor  of  collusion. 
Receiving  Room  safeguards. 
Branch  store  auditing.  Pre- 
jmration  for  e.xternal  audit. 


Merchandising  Division 


^  URREX'l'  marketing  problems 
concerning  sales  volume  and 
profit  potentialities  will  Ije  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion’s  convention  sessions.  New 
industries  and  new  governmental 


projects  are  being  developed  which 
will  have  a  definite  influence  on  our 
merchandising  plans  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of 
these  developments,  our  Program 
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Committee  has  invited  national 
leaders  closely  affiliated  with  the 
new  trends  to  give  ns  their  views 
on  how  the  retailer  can  tie  in  to 
participate  in  these  new  markets. 

For  'I'nesday  evening,  we  have 
arranged  a  special  program  of  na- 
tionallv  known  business  leaders  to 
discuss  the  new  industrial  develop¬ 
ments  and  what  they  mean  to  the 
department  store.  This  will  be  a 
general  session  to  which  all  Groups 
of  the  As.sociation  are  invited,  and 

D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  will  preside.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  as  speak¬ 
ers  K.  H.  Grant,  vice-president  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
T.  K.  Ouinn,  vice-])resident  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Howard 

E.  Blood,  president  of  the  Norge 
Coq)oration.  and  W.  J.  Donald, 
managing  director  of  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion.  “Department  Stores  and  New 
Industries"  will  he  the  general 
theme  for  the  evening. 

*  *  * 

Merchamlising  sessions  will  he 
held  throughout  the  convention,  at 
lx)th  morning  and  afternoon  con¬ 
ferences,  covering  the  various 
phases  of  retail  activity  which  hear 
directly  u|)on  the  sales  volume  and 
profits  of  the  store. 

Tuesday  Morning 

Factors  AflFecting  Sales  Volume 
and  Profits 

Built  on  the  theme,  “Factors 
.\ffecting  .Sales  Volume  and  Prof¬ 
its,’’  our  Tuesday  morning  session 
will  offer  an  analysis  of  present 
methods.  A  group  of  experts  will 
cover  these  subjects; 

1.  .\  Merchandise  Counselor  Evalu¬ 

ates  Suggesting  Selling 
The  sales  campaign  manager 
for  the  Merchandise  Mart  in 
Chicago  and  for  some  of  our 
largest  stores  will  he  the  speaker. 

2.  The  Effect  of  the  Recovery  Pro¬ 

gram  on  our  Merchandising 
( )perations. 

A  man  who  was  called  to 
W  ashington  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  as  an  assistant  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.l.R.A.  will  inter¬ 
pret  the  Washington  situation 
from  the  retailer’s  standpoint. 
This  talk  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
merchants  as  a  helpful  guide  in 
appraising  the  present  legislative 
situation  and  planning  buying  and 
selling  operations. 
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3.  Additional  Volume  through  More 

Sales  to  Present  Customers 
How  good  a  job  are  you  doing 
in  direct  mail?  A  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Direct-by- 
Mail  .Association  has  some  sure¬ 
fire  ideas. 

4.  The  Value  to  the  Department 

Manager  of  Better  Mer¬ 
chandise  Di.splays 

The  display  manager  for  a 
group  of  department  stores,  who 
has  been  active  in  conventions  of 
the  International  .A.ssociation  of 
Display  Alen  as  director  and  as 
chairman  of  its  educational  and 
program  committee  will  he  the 
speaker.  He  was  an  early  advo¬ 
cate  of  display  budgeting  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  easy-to-read  disjdays 
with  a  huy-today  moral. 

T Hcsday  Afternoon 
\Ier(‘handising  Practices  of  the 
Future 

Sound  merchandising  means  that 
consideration  must  he  given  to  what 
the  future  holds.  Tuesdav  after¬ 
noon,  a  group  of  successful  mer¬ 
chants  will  tell  us  what  changes  may 
he  needed  in  our  way  of  doing  husi- 
nes.s — and  why — at  a  session  on  the 
subject  of  “Merchandising  Prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Future.’’  Under  this 
heading,  talks  will  l)e  given  on : 

1.  Charging  for  Service 

Services  of  all  forms  and  de¬ 
scriptions  have  crept  into  our 
o])erations  to  burden  our  expense 
accounts.  What  can  we  do  about 
it? 

2.  Mercbandi.sing  to  Meet  the 

Shrinkage  in  Alanufactur- 
ers’  Discounts 

.Are  you  satisfied  that  you  have 
not  lost  any  gross  margin  by  the 
shrinkage  in  manufacturers’  dis¬ 
counts?  How  have  you  covered 
this  loss? 

3.  Basement  (Operations 

'Pile  Merchandise  Manager  of 
the  country’s  largest  basement 
de])artment  will  summarize  the 
])resent  situation  and  future  pros- 
])ects  for  downstairs  stores,  flow¬ 
er  prices  in  the  uj)stairs  store 
mean  keener  competition  for  the 
basement  departments.  How  are 
you  meeting  this  situation? 

4.  Trade-Ins 

The  results  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division’s  nation-wide  study 
of  trade-in  practices  will  be  re¬ 
ported.  Is  the  trade-in  practice 


consistent  with  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  policies? 

Tuesday  Evening 

Department  Stores  and  New 
Industries 

The  subjects  for  the  Tuesday 
evening  session,  which  are  of  parti¬ 
cularly  broad  apjieal,  are  on  the 
theme  of  “Department  Stores  and 
New  Industries”. 

1.  New  Developments  in  the  Elec¬ 

trical  Industry  .Affecting  Re¬ 
tailers 

The  electrical  industry  is  re¬ 
volutionizing  our  home  equip¬ 
ment.  The  head  of  this  great  in¬ 
dustry  will  explain  these  new  de¬ 
velopments. 

2.  Potentialities  of  the  Market  for 

Electrical  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings. 

'I'he  tremendous  market  for 
ekctrical  appliances  in  the  home 
is  open  for  cultivation  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  How  large  is  this 
market,  and  how  can  department 
stores  tap  it? 

3.  'Pile  New  .American  Style  Home. 

More  than  two  thousand  homes 
embodying  an  entirely  new  idea 
in  home  conveniences  will  be 
constructed  this  year.  How  will 
this  change  our  home  furnishings 
merchandising  ideas  ? 

4.  Developments  in  Home  Refriger¬ 

ation 

New  developments  in  home  re¬ 
frigeration  are  oj^ening  a  profit¬ 
able  field  for  de])artment  stores. 
How  can  we  cajfitalize  on  this 
o])portunity  ? 

ll’ednesday  Morning 

Merchandising  Problems  of  the 
Retailer 

The  searchlight  of  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  turned  upon  “The 
Merchandising  Problems  of  the  Re¬ 
tailer”.  The  subjects  for  this  ses- 
sif)n  are — 

1 .  The  Personal  Element  in  Retail 

Merchandising 

The  success  of  a  store,  large 
or  small,  depends  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  all-important  per¬ 
sonal  element.  The  speaker  has 
spent  a  life  time  in  this  work 
with  one  of  our  leading  organi¬ 
zations. 

2.  The  Wholesaler 

.An  executive  of  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  dry  goods 
wholesalers  will  be  the  speaker. 
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What  is  the  wholesaler’s  place  in 
the  economic  picture,  and  how  do 
the  retailer’s  problems  look 
through  his  eyes’ 

3.  The  Smaller  Retailer 

'I'he  President,  Interstate  Mer¬ 
chants  Ctnmcil,  and  one  of  onr 
most  successful  mid-west  mer¬ 
chants  will  he  the  speaker.  The 
smaller  retailer  is  confronted  hy 
problems  of  his  own,  sometimes 
similar  to  those  of  the  larger 
stores,  and  sometimes  entirely 
different. 

4.  The  Si^ecialized  Store 

What  are  the  merchandisinjj; 
problems  of  the  specialty  store 
and  what  have  they  in  common 
with  those  of  the  department 
store?  What  does  the  future 
offer  it? 

IV cd iiesday  Afternoon 

Tren«l8  an<l  Profit  Prospects 
.•\n  especially  interestinf;;  subject 
is  the  theme  of  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session;  “Trends  and 
Profit  Prospects  in  New  Develop¬ 
ments.”  Merchandisers  who  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  conditions 
that  will  confront  them  this  fall 
will  he  sure  to  hear  the  following 
talks : 

1.  Turnover  and  Buying  Plans  for 

an  Even  Flow  of  Business 

How  can  w^e  lessen  the  i)caks 
and  valleys  in  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing?  What  can  we  do  to  elimin¬ 
ate  costly  rush  periods  and  sub¬ 
sequent  lay-offs  in  our  stores?? 

2.  The  Merchant’s  Idea  of  Trends 

and  Profit  Prospects  in  New 
Developments  in  Department 
Stores 

How  can  department  stores 
capitalize  on  new  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  merchandising  ? 
The  president  of  a  mid-west  de¬ 
partment  store,  which  is  widely 
looked  up  to  as  a  live,  wide¬ 
awake  institution,  will  speak  on 
some  of  the  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas  that  his  store  has  put 
into  practical  operation. 

3.  The  Federal  Housing  Program 

and  What  it  Means  to  the 
Retailer 

The  Federal  Government  is 
sijending  large  sums  of  money  to 
encourage  better  housing.  What 
does  this  mean  to  your  store? 
What  is  being  done  to  bring  the 
appliances  stores  can  sell  into  the 
classification  of  merchandise  for 
the  purchase  of  which  loans  may 


be  had?  The  Regional  Director 
of  the  Federal  Housing  .Adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  the  speaker. 

Serviceability 

Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  the 
ever-important  subject  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  serviceability  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  its  imi)ortance  to  the 
store  and  its  customers.  The  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  and  the 
-Sales  Promotion  Division  will  co- 
o])erate  with  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  in  this  session,  which  will 
cover  every  angle  of  the  service¬ 
ability  (luestion — ('onsumer,  retail¬ 
er.  and  testing. 

Thursday  Morninff 

Standards  of  Serviceability  of 
Merebandise 

1.  Advertising  Claims  .and  Custom¬ 
er  Complaints 

M'hat  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  bas  learned  about  claims 
for  serviceability  made  by  retail¬ 
ers  and  the  customer’s  experience. 
What  can  the  store  do  to  help 
the  ultimate  ])urchaser?  What  is 
the  store’s  resi)onsibilitv? 

The  Promotional  (Opportunities 
in  Tested  Merchandise 
Here  is  a  substantial  merchan¬ 
dising  idea  that  lends  itself  to  a 
dramatized  promotional  appeal ; 
it  is  sufficiently  important  to  re- 
(luire  a  coordination  of  all  selling 
impnlses — and  it  has  proved 
effective  in  selling  more  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  higher  profit.  What 
liromotional  plans  should  .stores 
develop  in  successfully  bringing 
the  idea  of  tested  merchandise 
more  forcefully  to  the  attention 
of  the  customer. 

3.  Con.sumer  Interest  in  Standards 
The  directing  official  of  the 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board.  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration, 


Washington,  D.  C.,  will  l)e  the 
speaker.  How  can  retailers  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Consumers’  .Ad¬ 
visory  Board  in  meeting  the  need 
for  more  definite  information  re¬ 
garding  the  merchandise  offered 
onr  customers?  Activities  of  the 
Board  of  interest  to  retailers. 

4.  Dramatizing  Tested  Merchandise 
How  can  a  store  best  ac(|uaint 
its  customers  with  the  advantages 
of  buying  tested  merchandise? 
What  should  a  customer  ex|K*ct 
from  the  store  that  advertises 
tested  merchandise  ? 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Standards  of  Serviceability  in 
Fabrics 

1 .  Research  Work  in  the  Launder- 

ability  of  Fabrics 
The  Laundryowners’  National 
•As.sociation  has  done  outstanding 
research  work  in  the  laundering 
of  fabrics,  and  many  of  their 
findings  will  be  related  to  hel])  re¬ 
tailers  in  tr.aining  their  .sales  staff 
and  buyers. 

2.  Wbat  is  the  Manufacturer  Doing 

to  Protect  the  Consumer? 
Much  research  work  has  been 
done  by  some  of  the  larger  fabric 
manufacturers  to  improve  the 
serviceability  of  their  fabrics. 
Reinesentatives  from  the  silk, 
rayon,  cotton  and  wool  industries 
are  being  invited  to  discuss  the 
improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  their  fields. 

3.  Question  Box — Discussion. 

.An  op]K)rtunity  wih  be  given 
for  ([uestions  on  the  construction 
and  testing  of  merchandise  from 
the  manufacturer’s,  the  retailer’s 
and  consumer’s  angles.  Experts 
in  the  various  fields  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  answer  questions  from  the 
floor,  and  discussion  is  invited. 
Come  and  bring  your  problem. 


Sales  Promotion  Division 


JNTEREST  in  promotional  prob- 
lems  is  undoubtedly  headed  to 
reach  a  new  “high’’  in  1935.  There 
are  numerous  indications  that 
stores,  particularly  those  headed  by 
merchants  who  are  “selling-mind¬ 
ed,”  are  reaping  results  in  increased 
sales  hy  helping  to  mold  the  pro¬ 
motion  function  to  new  patterns 
and  in  accordance  with  present 
trends.  While  it  has  always  been 
accepted  that  store  advertising  is 
the  most  forceful  of  all  weapons  in 


creating  public  impression,  thou¬ 
sands  of  retailers  are  studying  and 
re-studying  its  possibilities. 

That  sales  promotion  should  lie 
a  subject  of  foremost  consideration 
in  stores  during  a  period  when  re¬ 
tail  sales  are  showing  an  upward 
movement  is  not  wholly  coincidence. 
Many  merchants  are  discovering 
that  advertising  of  the  proper  sort 
is  a  useful  instrument  in  securing 
the  return  of  their  clientele-— 
customers  compelled  by  economic 
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exigencies  brought  on  by  the  de¬ 
pression  to  desert  the  stores  they 
had  patronized.  In  recent  months, 
the  retail  trade  has  seen  frequent 
examples  of  stores  being  pulled 
from  a  (piagmire  of  stagnation 
through  the  means  of  dynamic  puh- 
licitv,  and  opi)ortunities  for  ob¬ 
serving  these  examples  have  been 
|)lentiful  during  the  past  few  years. 
As  a  natural  result,  an  eagerness  to 
learn  more  about  productive  ])uh- 
licity  is  gathering  momentum 
throughout  the  country. 

Consequently  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  through  its  Chicago 
Pnigram  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mary  Murphy  of 
Tlte  Fair,  has  planned  a  factual  and 
constructive  as  well  as  insi)iratio!ial 
summer  conference.  During  sever¬ 
al  program  committee  meeetings  the 
subjects  and  the  .s])eakers  were  care¬ 
fully  ])lanned  and  selected.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  still  too  early  to  cle- 
scrihe  comi)lete  ])lans,  the  following 
subject  outline  will  indicate  how 
comi)rehensive  and  valuable  the 
program  will  he. 

1.  What  Modern  Stores  Expect 
from  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion — as  I  See  It 

'I'his  will  he  a  symposium  in 
which  im])ortant  speakers  will 
thoroughly  discuss  the  above  sub¬ 
ject — from  many  interesting  and 
inspirational  jKiints  of  view.  It  will 
Ik*  shown  for  example,  how  sales 
promotion  must  reckon  with  busi¬ 
ness  trends,  with  legislative  contin¬ 
gencies  or  o])i)ortunities,  with  the 
shifting  changes  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand — a  broad  general  picture 
which  is  indispensable  in  dramatiz¬ 
ing  advertising  ai)i)eals.  This  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  discussed  by — 

a.  an  advertising  agency  head 
whose  name  is  of  national  im- 
l)ortance — who.  being  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  these  days 
with  following-through  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  the  point 
of  sale,  will  have  a  viewpoint 
on  store  promotion  which  will 
l)e  valuable  and  different ; 

b.  a  famous  nevi’spa])er  publisher 
whose  name  is  honored  in 
many  conversations  today, 
who  will  tell  how  the  public¬ 
ity  message  can  organize  pub¬ 
lic  impression  effectively — 
how  it  may  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  more  human 
interest  and  news-telling 
manner — giving  a  formula 
which  is  needed  to  make  ad- 
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vertising  expand  its  reader- 
ship  ; 

c.  a  merchant  of  natitmal  jwom- 
inence  whose  store  is  doing 
an  outstatiding  ])romotion  job, 
who  will  develop  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  symposium  more 
intimately — stressing  what  he 
considers  to  be  of  extreme 
inqiortance  in  the  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  ])roductive  store  pub¬ 
licity  ; 

d.  a  forceful  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  whose  views  are  held  in 
dee])  respect  by  all  retailers, 
who  might  inject  a  controver¬ 
sial  albeit  a  constructive  note. 
He  will  bring  to  tbe  delegates 
a  more  closely-knit  working 
relationshi])  between  tbe  two 
functional  divisions  by  furth¬ 
ering  wider  a])])reciation  of 
the  ])roblems  on  which  mer¬ 
chandisers  need  the  most 
thoughtful  assistance  of  ])ro- 
motion  managers ; 

e.  an  outstanding  sales  i)romo- 
tion  manager,  whose  daily 
work  is  closely  scrutinized 
and  studied  by  many  retail  e.x- 
ecutives,  who  will  summarize 
and  discuss  even  more  inti¬ 
mately  the  diverse  i)roblems 
which  must  be  solved  in  or¬ 
der  to  ])rovide  tbe  ty])e  of 
store  ])ublicitv  which  con¬ 
stantly  sells  the  store  to  new 
customers  and  keejjs  old  ones 
sold. 

2.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
and  His  Plan 

.'\  subject  of  more  technical  na¬ 
ture  dealing  with  three  important 
successive  elements : 

a.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  Sales 
Promotion  Manager,  and 
what  authority  should  he 
vested  in  him  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  efficientlv  to 
execute  these  duties? 

b.  Tbe  Sales  Promotion  Plan — 
its  creation  and  operation 

c.  The  coordination  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Plan  with  the  sell¬ 
ing  force. 

3.  Advertising  .Appeal  —  Todav’s 
Model 

a.  Talking  to  the  Masses  in 
1935 

b.  Talking  to  the  Classes  in  1935 

We  agree  or  disagree  with  an 
oi)inion  regarding  advertising  ap¬ 
peal  de})ending  on  the  type  of  store 
we  promote.  Here  we  have  two 
well-known  publicity  men — one  rep¬ 


resenting  a  class  store,  the  other 
a  mass  store — who  will  develop  this 
discussion  from  two  distinct  angles. 
From  these  i)resentations,  we  should 
learn  if  advertising  resjwnse  to 
huge  ])romotions  is  decreasing — if 
storewide  sales  are  ])rofitable  in 
either  case — if  it  is  wise  to  extend 
messages  to  reach  both  markets — 
and  also  in  what  manner  the  plan¬ 
ning  ])rocedure  and  expense  distri¬ 
bution  differ — and  what  appeals 
will  be  most  apt  to  fit  the  minds  of 
each  class  of  consumer  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1935. 

1.  The  Importance  of  Disj)lay  in 
the  Sales  Promotion  Plan 

This  subject  will  be  presented  by 
a  well-known  authority  on  disi)lay. 
The  i)reliminary  re])ort  on  publicity 
expenses  quite  definitely  ])roves 
that  there  e.xists  a  wider  interest  in 
and  a})])reciation  of  the  value  of 
effective  dis])lays.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  1934  no  other  retailing  effort 
imi)roved  so  generally  as  disi)lay. 
In  this  discussion  we  will  learn  how 
stores  are  improving  dis])lay  techni- 
(jue  and  how  ])rovisions  are  made 
for  better  disi)lays  in  the  Sales 
Promotion  Plan. 

5.  (^an  a  Store  Afford  Not  to  Use 
Effective  Art? 

What  of  Color  Advertising? 

'I'here  are  evident  two  divided 
opinions  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  artwork.  One  grou})  denounces 
as  alarming  the  increases  in  this 
ex])ense.  The  other  grouj)  defends 
the  increased  expense  on  the  basis 
that  it  makes  advertising  more 
effective,  and  claims  that  stores 
should  make  better  use  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  s])ace  even  though  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amount. 
This  subject  together  with  a  rejtort 
on  the  effectiveness  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  given  a  thon)ugh  air- 
ing. 

6.  Institutional  .Advertising — To- 
•lay's  Evaluation  and  Trend 

Here  is  a  publicity  appeal  which 
many  claim  is  l)ooted  around  from 
"cycle  to  cycle"  by  some  stores — 
and  seemingly  becomes  important 
when  business  conditions  imjtrove, 
when  prices  increase,  when  thoughts 
are  turned  to  “trading  up"  and 
when  some  stores  wish  to  undergo 
an  ablution  of,  as  one  publicity  ex¬ 
ecutive  colorfully  ejaculated,  an  era 
of  money-grabbing. 

The  speaker  will  point  out  the 
need  for  a  consistent  promotional 
policy  in  this  connection — and  will 
evaluate  the  various  types  of  insti- 
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tiitional  advertising  and  the  appeals 
used,  and  show  how  it  should  be 
visualized  with  a  definite  long  range 
objective  in  mind. 

7.  Advertising  Costs  and  Results 

Foremost  among  the  factors 

which  determine  the  publicity  per¬ 
centage  are:  type  of  store,  prestige, 
location,  competition,  store  policies 
and  services,  desirability  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  assortments,  prices,  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  internal  selling  and 
established  norms.  By  not  having 
developed  some  of  these  factors  to 
the  highest  productive  stage,  cer¬ 
tain  stores  after  a  period  of  time 
have  seen  the  advertising  resi)onse 
decrease  and  the  jniblicity  percent¬ 
age  pass  way  beyond  a  normal  rate. 

Wbat  must  be  done  to  reestablish 
this  expense  on  a  sound  basis? 

8.  Advance  Planning — a  Sound. 

Simple,  Workable  Plan 

From  the  views  of  a  number  of 
publicity  executives  on.  for  ex- 
ami)le.  how  certain  events  are  plan¬ 
ned  in  advance :  how  the  monthly 
expense  i)lan  is  develoi)ed ;  whether 
stores  will  continue  to  plan  close  to 
insertion  date:  wliat  planning  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed:  conference 
method ;  to  what  extent  are  space. 


item,  prices  and  insertion  dates 
planned  in  detail,  there  will  be 
established  a  model  system  which  all 
stores  can  use  to  strengthen  their 
own  planning  procedure. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Other  important  subjects  will  Ik; 
discussed.  And  in  addition  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  will  par- 
tici]mte  in  a  session  on  “Service¬ 
ability”  with  the  Merchandising 
Division  and  will  also  partici])ate  in 
the  sessons  for  stores  of  smaller 
volume. 

A  final  imix)rtant  point  of  inter¬ 
est  to  retail  publicity  executives  is 
the  fact  that  the  .Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  .America  is  holding  its 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week  at  the  Palmer 
House.  Our  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  there  will  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  conflict  between  our  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  (jcncral  sessions  of 
the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
.America.  Because  of  a  close  work¬ 
ing  relationship  zvith  the  A.  F.  A., 
there  has  been  arranged  an  inter¬ 
changeable  registration  privilege 
Zi'hich  permits  X.  R.  /).  C.  A.  and 
.1.  F.  A.  delegates  to  attend  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  both  conventions. 


Store  Management  Group 


PLOYEE  REl.ATIOX.'^" 
will  be  the  keynote  theme  of 
the  Store  Managers'  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mid-Year  Convention  in 
Chicago.  .Ample  opportunity  for  a 
discussion  of  the  major  phases  of 
this  inuxjrtant  ])roblem  is  assured 
by  the  topics  which  have  been  .sched¬ 
uled  for  consideration. 

One  si)ecial  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  experience  of  industry 
with  employee  relations,  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  retailing.  .Another  ses¬ 
sion  will  deal  with  such  problems 
as  Employee  .Associations  in  retail 
stores.  Group  Insurance  programs, 
and  Old  .Age  Pensions  plans. 

Comijensation  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  as  they  affect  the  “intermedi¬ 
ate  employees”  will  be  covered. 
Other  problems  to  be  discussed 
include : — efficient  selling  supervi¬ 
sion,  analyzing  customer  complaints, 
stock  shortage  ijrevention.  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  getting  proper 
merchandise  information  across  to 
the  salespeople,  etc. 

The  detailed  program  by  sessions 
is  as  follows : — 

Monday  Afternoon 
Joint  Session  zvith  Merchandise 
Managers 


Better  Selling  Service 

1.  AVbat’s  Wrong  With  Selling 
Supervision  ? 

.Analysis  of  how  one  progressive 
industrial  concern  handles  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  effective  selling  supervision 
and  efficient  training  in  working 
with  their  retail  clients.  Where  the 
department  store  usually  falls  down 
on  efficient  selling  will  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

2.  (jetting  Merchandise  Informa¬ 
tion  .Across  to  .Salespeoj)le 

Failure  to  get  jiroper  merchan¬ 
dise  information  to  the  salespersons 
takes  the  edge  off  any  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Disinterested  or  incapable 
de])artment  heads  are  frequently 
responsible.  Practical  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  job  should  be  done 
in  coordination  with  the  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  will  be  stressed. 

3.  How  Should  We  Classify  Cus¬ 
tomer  Complaints? 

Promotion  of  lower  priced  mer¬ 
chandise  and  resultant  customer  dis¬ 
satisfaction  have  necessitated  closer 
analysis  of  customer  complaints. 
How  these  complaints  should  be 
classified,  and  the  necessary  follow- 


through  with  individual  depart¬ 
ments  for  correction,  will  l)e  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  .Adjustment  Manager 
of  a  mid-western  store  which  is  do¬ 
ing  an  effective  job  on  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

T uesday  Afternoon 

Employee  Relations 

1.  Changes  in  Industrial  Relations 
.Analysis  of  the  background  and 

development  of  industrial  relations, 
its  place  in  the  organization,  effects 
of  the  New  Deal  on  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  the  Wagner  Labor  Dis- 
])Utes  Bill,  and  Social  Security — by 
an  outstanding  industrial  relations 
e.xpert. 

2.  Industrial  Relations  and  the 
Labor  B(»ard 

Discussion  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  employee  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  how  they  can  be  avoided. 
Summary  of  the  experience  of  a 
mid- western  Regional  Labor  Board 
Director  in  relation  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Section  7-A  of  the  N.LR..A. 

3.  Industry’s  Exjierience  with  Em- 
plovee  Representation  Plans 

.A  talk  on  the  recent  e.xperience 
of  industry  with  employee  organi¬ 
zations  by  a  representative  of  a 
large  manufacturing  organization 
which  has  operated  an  effective  em- 
l)loyee  represejitation  plan  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Emphasis  on  the 
opportunities  and  shortcomings  of 
such  plans,  what  their  objects 
should  be,  and  what  mutual  bene¬ 
fits  can  be  obtained. 

Wednesday  Morning 

Joint  Session  zvith  Controllers' 
Congress 

1.  Salary  and  AA'^age  Problems  .As 
.Affecting  the  Intermediate  Em¬ 
ployee 

What  can  be  done  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  employee  getting  more  than 
the  Code  minimum  wage,  to  restore 
his  earning  capacity  to  its  former 
relative  position ;  to  what  extent 
has  the  minimum  become  the  maxi¬ 
mum  wage ;  what  practical  wage 
incentives  can  be  applied  to  in¬ 
crease  production?  These  are  i)rob- 
lems  which  will  be  covered  by  this 
discussion. 

2.  Stock  Shortage  Control 

The  ever-present  problem  of 
stock  shortage  will  be  discussed 
frorn  several  new  angles,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  the  proper  coordination 
of  responsibilities  of  the  store  man- 
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ager  and  the  controller  in  applying 
effective  preventive  measures. 

3.  Recent  Developments  in  Unem- 
])lovment  Insurance 
Evaluation  of  Federal  Program 
(as  proposed  or  enacted)  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  state  laws  and  their  effect 
ori  store  operation. 

Thursday  Morning 

Employee  Welfare 

1.  Old  Age  Pension  Plans 

discussion  of  organized  old 
age  jK-nsion  jdans  under  which  both 
employees  and  management  make 
contriimtions.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  methods  of 
handling  past  as  well  as  future  ser¬ 
vice,  eligibility  of  employees,  and 
benefits  involved. 


2.  Group  Insurance  for  Employees 

An  analysis  of  the  extent  and 
manner  in  which  stores  have  pro¬ 
vided  group  insurance  l)enefits  for 
employees,  as  presented  by  a  store 
which  has  adopted  a  plan  of  self- 
insurance. 

3.  lunployee  .Ksswiations  in  the 
Retail  Store 

summary  of  the  experience  of 
one  store  in  cooperating  with  an 
employees’  association.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  association 
was  organized,  and  its  provisions 
for  adequate  employee  representa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  how  this  organiza¬ 
tion  cooperates  with  management  in 
promoting  better  relations. 


The  Personnel  Group 

'J’Hli  program  of  the  Personnel  bearing  on  the  employee’s  ultimate 


Group  has  been  built  around  the 
central  theme  of  “Employee  Satis¬ 
faction  and  Efficiency  on  the  Job’’ 
two  factors  that  are  engaging  the 
attention  of  all  personnel  execu¬ 
tives  at  this  time  when  employee 
reactions  are  being  considered  from 
new  angles.  The  following  outline 
covers  the  principal  subjects  to  be 
discussed  at  individual  sessions  of 
the  Group. 

1.  Employment  Policies  and 
Metho«ls  of  Carrying  Them  Out 

a.  The  Handling  of  the  Applicant 
— how  it  reacts  on  the  business — 
imjxtrtant  details — the  interview — 
what  we  owe  the  applicant. 

1).  Today’s  Promotion  Problem 
— wliy  it  is  especially  difficult  now 
— the  (|uestion  of  tbe  employee  who 
deserves  ])romotion  and  for  whom 
there  is  no  opening — determining 
eligibility  for  i)romotion  —  the 
Training  Squad. 

c.  Selling  the  Emplovee  on  Job 
and  Keeping  Him  Sold — an  an¬ 
alysis  of  essential  factors  in  em¬ 
ployee  contentment — importance  of 
developing  a  favorable  attitude — 
proldem  of  maintaining  it  year  in 
and  year  out — vital  relation  to  busi¬ 
ness  success. 

11.  Technique  of  Training 

a.  The  Induction  of  the  Xew 
Employee  will  be  developed  by 
three  speakers  who  will  discuss  the 
subject  in  relation  to  the  E.xecutive, 
the  Salesperson,  and  the  Non- Sell¬ 
ing  worker,  bringing  out  significant 
factors  in  the  right  start  and  its 


1).  .\  Xew  .Approach  in  Sales 
Training — an  interesting  way  of 
teaching  salesmanship  based  on  a 
new  treatment  of  customer  tyi)es. 
The  s]H*aker  will  tell  how  the  meth¬ 
od  has  l)een  develoj)ed  with  classes 
of  salesjieople  and  the  results 
achieved  by  it. 

c.  Merchandise  Instruction  in 
Multiple  Unit  Stores — an  account 
of  the  methods  used  by  one  of  the 
leading  organizations.  This  will  be 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  or¬ 
ganizations  of  all  tyjjes. 

III.  The  Customer’s  Reactions 
When  discriminating  shoppers 

Traffic 

Tuesday  Morning 

1.  How  We  Have  Increased  Our 

Production 

Retween  six  and  nine  speakers 
will  each  be  given  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  in  which  to  relate 
how  they  have  accomplished  this 
result  in  their  stores  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving,  checking,  marking  and 
stockkeejung  operations  through 
short  cuts,  eliminations,  changes 
in  pHKedures  and  systems,  in¬ 
centives  wage  or  otherwise,  etc. 
The  jHirpose  of  this  subject  is  to 
show  memljers  how  operating  ex¬ 
penses  can  I)e  reduced  through 
increased  production. 

2.  Complete  Remarking — A  Sure 

Means  of  Reducing  Stock 

Shortages 

a:  The  handling  of  customers’ 
returns  as  it  concerns  centraliza- 


can  1m.‘  prevailed  upon  to  give  us 
their  impressions  of  our  service  and 
to  tell  us  frankly  what  they  like  and 
dislike,  we  are  always  the  gainers, 
for  customer  satisfaction  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  our  business.  Two  Chi¬ 
cago  women  will  present  their  views 
in  an  original  and  stimulating  way. 

IV.  Round  Table  Groups 

.\n  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
informally  and  to  have  them  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  guidance  of  a  jjer- 
sonnel  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  acknowledged  leadership, 
has  been  a  valuable  feature  of  re¬ 
cent  conventions.  Conferences  are 
held  in  small  rooms  and  no  steno¬ 
graphic  reports  are  taken.  Two 
Round  Table  Groups  will  be  held, 
one  for  Employment  Managers  and 
one  for  Training  Directors.  A 
l)rominent  leader  will  lie  in  charge 
of  each. 

W  Exhibit  of  Personnel  Material 

Charts  will  l)e  i)osted  showing 
material  recently  gathered  from  em- 
idoyment  offices  and  training  de- 
partments  of  representative  mem- 
i)er  stores.  Included  will  lie  appli¬ 
cation  blanks,  rating  sheets,  jwoduc- 
tion  record  forms,  fashion  training 
material,  merchandise  manuals,  bul¬ 
letins  to  employees,  rule  books  and 
house  organs. 

*  *  * 

Personnel  Group  .sessions  will  be 
.scheduled  to  avoid  conflict  with  two 
sessions  on  Employee  Relations  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Store  Management 
Group.  These  meetings  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  personnel  Work¬ 


Group 

tion,  .sequence  of  steps  and  meth- 
tkIs  of  returning  to  stock. 

b:  The  remarking  function  as 
a  problem  in  .service  and  expense. 
Stores  that  are  doing  a  complete 
remarking  job  of  customers  re¬ 
turns  under  projK'r  control  are  a 
rarity.  One  of  these  stores  will 
tell  the  system  they  have  adopted 
to  completely  control  this  work 
so  as  to  reduce  stock  shortages, 
etc. 

3.  W’hat  Price  Winged  Freight 

W^ith  the  tremendous  progress 
which  aviation  is  making,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  carriage  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  well  for  the  traffic 
and  receiving  manager  to  know 
more  about  this  newest  phase  of 
transportation.  A  large  air  trans- 
jxjrt  company  will  show  a  film  on 
air  transportation  which  will  be 
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accompanied  by  a  short  talk  of 
decided  interest. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

l.Is  It  Advisable  to  Weifi;h  Incom¬ 
ing  Shipments — Particularly 
Those  Arriving  by  Highway 

The  results  of  a  nation-wide 
study  conducted  by  the  Traffic 
Group  on  this  subject  will  he  dis¬ 
closed. 

2.  Current  Transportation  Develop¬ 

ments  .Affecting  Retailers 

This  talk  will  he  given  by  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and 
prominent  retail  store  traffic  man¬ 
agers  who  is  not  only  .sound  in 
his  views  hut  far-sighted.  This 
talk  will  better  prepare  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  meet  current  trans])orta- 
tion  developments  caused  by 
changes  in  services  and  rates  or 
legislation. 

3.  The  Successful  Traffic  and  Re¬ 

ceiving  Manager  Must  he 
Roth  Expense  and  Service 
Minded. 

.-\n  outstanding  merchandise 
manager  who  “])acks  a  real  wal¬ 
lop”  will  show  the  absolute  need 
of  more  coo])eration  between  the 
Merchandising  Division  and  the 
Receiving  Department.  He  will 
show  how  the  receiving  manager 
can  he  of  great  aid  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  in  getting  more 
net  profit  for  the  store. 

4.  A  Model  High\vay  Transporta¬ 

tion  Policy  for  .Adoption  by 
Over-the-Road  T ruckmen 

.A  careful  scrutiny  of  insurance 
policies  carried  by  over-the-road 
motor  carriers  revealed  that  with 
practically  no  exceptions,  they 
were  found  to  lack  adequate  cov¬ 
erage.  This  speaker  will  point  out 


the  flaws  that  are  generally  pres¬ 
ent  in  policies  in  effect. 

IVednesday  Morning 

1.  Employee  Relationships  and 

Lines  of  Promotion 

This  subject  will  he  handled  by 
a  personnel  director  and  a  re¬ 
ceiving  manager.  The  purpose  of 
it  is  to  focus  the  receiving  man¬ 
ager's  attention  on  the  tremend¬ 
ous  importance  of  being  person¬ 
nel-minded  especially  in  view  of 
the  existing  unsettled  labor  con¬ 
ditions. 

2.  Save  Trans]iortation  Charges 

Through  Reducing  Tare 
WTdght  of  Shii)ping  Con¬ 
tainers 

.Several  members  are  making 
studies  in  their  stores  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  possibilities  of  reducing 
transportation  charges  by  getting 
certain  manufacturers  or  indus¬ 
tries  to  use  lighter  shii)ping  con¬ 
tainers,  also  in  some  instances  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  inside  i)ack- 

Two  other  .selected  subjects 
will  he  included  in  this  session. 

ednesday  Afternoon 
The  entire  afternoon  will  be 
given  over  to  Round  Table  discus¬ 
sion  of  imjwrtant  problems  in  traf¬ 
fic,  receiving,  marking  and  stock- 
keeping. 

*  *  * 

Note:  Either  Monday  afternoon 
Tune  10th,  or  Thursday  morning, 
June  13th,  the  Traffic  Group  will 
have  a  demonstration  by  .Acme  Fast 
Freight  of  their  new  merchandise 
containers  which  are  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  container  as  we 
know  it  today.  .Also,  there  will  be 
a  visit  to  the  receiving  department 
of  a  department  store  or  the  traffic 
de])artment  of  a  mail  order  house. 


the  creating  and  sustaining  of  good 
will. 

Here  are  the  subjects  and  dis¬ 
cussions  scheduled : 

Tuesday  Morning — Breakfast  Ses¬ 
sion 

The  Use  and  Problem  of 
the  Helper 

The  i)roblem  of  maintaining  and 
keeping  satisfied  the  helper  is  be¬ 
coming  more  acute  and  perplexing 
as  time  goes  on.  The  effect  of  the 
efforts  of  stores  to  stabilize  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  drivers  has  resulted  in 
keei)ing  helpers  and  reserve  drivers 
in  their  jobs  for  long  periods  with 
no  hope  for  promotion  e.xcepting  in 
instances  when  business  increases, 
resignations,  discharges,  and  deaths 
occur.  Many  helpers  reach  an  age 
where  the  remuneration  as  helpers 
l)recludes  them  from  getting  mar¬ 
ried  or  if  they  do,  the  salary  they 
receive  as  such  is  far  from  ade- 
(|uate. 

.A  discussion  of  this  pertinent 
l)rohlem  is  opi)ortune  and  should  be 
lielpful  in  bringing  out  .some  of  the 
effective  means  stores  are  taking  to 
minitnize  the  problem. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday  Morning 

1.  Savings  and  Standards  Set  for 

Packing  Operation  by  Time 
and  Motion  Studies. 

.A  visible  demonstration  cover¬ 
ing  the  approach  and  method  of 
determining  standards  of  pack¬ 
ing  of  individual  items  tending  to 
increase  efficiency  and  production 
and  reduce  operating  expense  will 
be  shown  by  rejiresentatives  of 
stores  who  by  these  means  are 
obtaining  most  desirable  results. 

2.  New  Develoimients  in  Efficient 
and  Economical  Packing 

.A  .symposium  of  packing  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  will  discuss  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  efficient  and  econ¬ 
omical  packing  methods  of  items 
received  unit  and  prepacked  from 
manufacturers  or  by  the  store’s 
own  ])acking.  Included  in  this 
discussion  will  be  that  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
garment  bags  for  delivery,  the 
use  of  salvage  jiacking  material, 
etc. 

T uesday  Afternoon 

The  Retail  Deliverv  .Association, 
because  of  its  interest  in  Employee 
Relations  will  join  and  participate 
in  the  general  session  covering  this 
subject  sponsored  by  the  Store 
Management  Group. 


Retail  Delivery  Association 


^HE  importance  of  the  store's  de¬ 
livery  activities  is  more  apparent 
than  ever.  The  executive  who  is  in¬ 
terested  and  concerned  with  de¬ 
livery  operations  is  confronted  with 
many  problems  affecting  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  operation,  control  of  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  elimination  of  waste. 
The  solution  of  these  problems 
calls  for  and  requires  the  best  in 
ability,  imagination,  and  common 
sense. 

The  coming  convention  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association  is  most 


timely.  Its  program  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  include  for  consideration, 
deliberation,  and  discussion,  those 
problems  that  today  require  atten¬ 
tion  and  as  a  result,  those  who  will 
attend  and  participate  cannot  help 
but  bring  back  many  ideas  and  help¬ 
ful  knowledge  which  will  prove 
profitable  to  their  store. 

The  Delivery  Department  ranks 
as  the  most  important  service  divi¬ 
sion  in  a  retail  institution.  Because 
of  its  close  contact  with  customers, 
it  can  and  does  do  much  toward 
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Wednesday  Breakfast  Session 

Suppknienting  the  Delivery 
Group’s  ]iarticii)ation  in  the  above 
session,  tlie  breakfast  session  will 
Ik*  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the 
approach,  method,  and  organization 
tending  to  stimulate  better  relation¬ 
ship  between  delivery  employees 
and  the  management. 

If'ediiesday  .’[foniiiif/ 

Tlie  Trend  and  Development  of 
Trucks  (Ghassis  and  B<»dy  Design 
and  Gonstruetion  1  Partienlarly 
Adaptable  for  Utility  Use  in  the 
Retail  Field. 

As  a  means  of  procuring  pertin¬ 
ent  information  and  added  knowl¬ 
edge  essentially  necessarv  f(»r  the 
delivery  executive  in  the  ])urchas- 
ing  and  maintaining  of  deliverv 
e<|uipment.  a  whole  session  is  de¬ 
voted  t(»  the  i)resentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  trend  and  develo])- 
ment  of  trucks  (chassis  and  IkkIv 
design  and  construction  )  j)articular- 
ly  ada])tahle  for  utility  use  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field.  Several  representatives 
of  prominent  truck  manufacturing 
companies  will  apjiear  and  tell  of 
recent,  advanced,  and  jirogressive 
steps  taken  in  the  building  of  motor 
and  electric  trucks.  .Mreadv  sched¬ 
uled  are  such  topics  as  Improved 
Fuel  h'conomv  in  Modern  Truck 


Engines,  the  Diesel  Engine  for 
Motor  Trucks,  the  Use  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Truck  for  the  Department 
Store.  Several  other  pertinent 
jdiases  of  this  all  imixirtant  subject 
arc  also  contemplated. 

1 1  'ednesday  Afternoon 

1 .  .Saving  Seconds 

talking  motion  picture  de- 
jiicting  in  a  grajihic  manner  the 
ways  in  which  highway  accidents 
occur  and  how  they  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed  will  he  shown. 

2.  Coordination  in  Uniform  High¬ 

way  Regulations 
.\n  outstanding  and  well- 
known  authority  will  discuss  the 
various  conllicting  highway  regu¬ 
lations  giving  users  of  motor 
trucks  consiclerable  concern  and 
will  advocate  the  desirability  and 
the  method  to  imrsue  in  collec¬ 
tively  urging  coordination  and 
simplicity  by  uniform  highway 
regulations. 

Consideration  and  discussion 
on  other  pertinent  delivery  topics 
are  contemj)lated.  .Among  these 
are  night  loading  and  the  use  of 
tractor  trailers  in  furniture  de¬ 
livery,  the  successful  operations 
of  retail  delivery  comjKinies,  ac¬ 
cident  ])revention,  training,  etc. 


Credit  Management  Division 


ating  problems.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  New  York  office  has 
received  over  100  (piestions  which 
will  he  presented  at  open  forum 
meetings  especially  scheduled  for 
this  purpose. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  three  i)ractical  and  c<m- 
structive  papers  jxjr  session  with 
only  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  the 
reading  of  a  i)aper.  The  remaining 
time  of  each  session  will  be  avail¬ 
able  entirely  for  discussion. 

Inspecting  Gliicago  Credit 
Departments 

'file  Division  will  initiate  this 
year  a  jdan  of  insiu'cting  credit  de- 
l)artment  of  several  Chicago  stores 
doing  different  volumes  of  Imsiness. 
'I'hese  inspections  will  be  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  groups  of  credit  man¬ 
agers  ranging  from  6  to  12  per 
group  aiul  will,  in  many  instances, 
be  the  highlight  of  some  delegates' 
convention  experiences. 

Program 

.A  partial  list  of  topics  definitely 
scheduled  for  the  technical  .sessions 
are  the  following: 

Installment  Selling  of  Ceneral 
Merchandise 

Personal  Observations  from 
ICxpanding  Installment  .Sell¬ 
ing 

What  is  the  Cost  of  Ojierating 
a  Credit  Department? 

Todav’s  Challenge  to  the 


^FTER  a  short  .session  scheduled 
for  the  transaction  of  official 
business,  the  Credit  Management 
Division  will  launch  upon  a  three 
day  discussion  devoted  to  the  most 
vital  and  timely  credit  jiroblems 
confronting  dejiartment  stores  to¬ 
day. 

Expanding  Installment  Volume 

-At  the  top  of  the  list  stands  the 
important  subject  of  the  constantly 
c.xpanding  installment  .sales  volume. 
Ne.xt  will  he  a  discussion  of 
credit  dejiartment  expense.  .A  third 
session  will  he  devoted  to  credit  de¬ 
partment  sales  jiromotion  activities. 

Should  general  merchandise  he 
sold  on  the  instalment  plan?  If  so, 
what  has  been  the  effect  on  regular 
30  day  charge  business  of  stores 
using  this  method  ?  WMiat  are 
sound  .sets  of  instalment  terms 
which  credit  managers  can  safely 
recommend  for  different  types  of 
merchandise?  .Above  all,  what  does 


Credit  Department  Expense 
'fhe  discussion  on  Credit  Deiiart- 
ment  e.xjK'nse  will  bring  informa¬ 
tion  to  light  which  was  never  avail¬ 
able  before.  A  nation-wide  .survey 
is  now  being  rushed  to  comidetion 
at  headcpiarters  in  time  to  present 
the  most  comjirehensive  and  au¬ 
thoritative  e.xpense  data  ever  col¬ 
lected  in  the  retail  field. 

Community  Credit  Policy 
Then  there  will  be  a  session  on 
Community  Credit  Policies  dealing 
largely  with  the  (juestion  of  making 
a  carrying  charge  on  past  due  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  The  practice  of 
making  a  carrying  charge  has  been 
advocated  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
through  its  Controllers’  Congress  at 
previous  conventions. 

In  addition,  there  will  he  dis¬ 
cussed  a  great  many  technical  oper- 


('redit  E.xecutive — .Are  A'^ou 
]00%  Promotion  Minded  in 
Develoiiing  Deferred  A'^ol- 
nme  as  well  as  Thirty  Day 
Charge  Business? 

Credit  Department  \Trsus 
Store  Profit 

The  Credit  Detiartment  as  a 
Sales  Promotion  Factor 

.An  Efficient  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Collection  System 

Statistical  Controls  of  the 
Credit  Deiiartment 

Reviving  Inactive  .Accounts 

.An  Efficient  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Operation 

Improving  .Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Production  by  Means  of 
a  Bonus 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Credit  Bureau 

The  s])eakers  will  be  announced 
in  the  official  program. 


Smaller  Volume  Store  Sessions 


It  cost  to  do  an  instalment  business? 
The  convention  will  attempt  to 
answer  these  and  numerous  other 
questions  of  interest  to  credit  man- 


J^XTEXSIVE  plans  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  deal  with  the  varied 
and  troublesome  problems  which 
confront  member  stores  in  the 


to  other  .sessions  of  general  interest 
to  all  retailers,  two  general  sessions 
are  being  planned  for  the  smaller 
volume  store — on  Monday  evening, 


agers. 


.smaller  volume  brackets.  .Additional  (Continued  on  page  93 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  first  officieil  visit  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to 
Chicago  you  will  find  one  place  as  important 
as  the  convention  sessions.  That  place  is  The 
Merchandise  Mart.  Many  of  you  who  will 
attend  the  meetings  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  are 
already  familiar  with  The  Great  Central  Market 
as  a  shopping  center.  You  don't  have  to  be 
told  of  the  numerous  advantages  of  buying 
where  hundreds  of  lines  are  so  conveniently 
displayed  under  one  roof. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  familiar  with  the 
prominent  place  The  Merchandise  Mart  occu¬ 


pies  in  the  field  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise,  management  and  exhibitors  extend  to 
you  a  cordial  welcome  to  Chicago  and  an 
urgent  invitation  to  register  at  The  Mart. 
Become  acquainted  with  your  friends  in  "the 
world's  largest  building."  Buying  here  is  so 
easy  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  "make  your 
convention  trip  a  buying  trip." 

Come  a  few  days  before  June  10-13  or  stay 
over  a  few  days — you  will  find  that  getting 
to  know  The  Merchandise  Mart  is  the  most 
valuable  contact  you  can  possibly  make  at 
the  Chicago  convention. 


THE 


MERCHANDISE  MART 


CHICAGO 
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Make  your  convention  trip 

_ 


IN  TOUCH  WITH  AMERICA 

BY  JAMES  P.  HAYNES 

Executive  I'icc-Prcsidcut, 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 


The  Merchandise  Mart  -a  Chicago  facility  to  buyers. 


Merchants  coming  to  Chi¬ 
cago  on  a  buying  trip  are  im¬ 
pressed,  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  no  other  market  in  the  world 
offers  the  combination  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  open  wholesale  stocks,  and 
central  location  that  this  city  does, 
hut  also  by  its  excellent  shi])ping 
facilities. 

.\s  the  nation’s  railroad  center, 
Chicago  offers  unec|ualled  transpor¬ 
tation.  Within  a  night’s  ride  are  60 
million  people.  The  retail  merchants 
supplying  this  vast  ixtpulation  can 
leave  their  homes  in  the  evening, 
be  in  Chicago  the  ne.xt  morning, 
spend  the  day  in  the  city’s  compact 
wholesale  market  and  be  home 
ready  for  business  on  the  following 
morning.  Chicago  is  the  only  buy¬ 
ing  center  where  such  economy  in 
time  and  money  is  offered. 

Within  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  old  residents  of  Chicago  there 
have  come  successively,  each  new  in 
its  day,  the  plank  road  and  covered 
wagon,  the  stage  coach  and  steam¬ 
boat,  the  old  canal  with  its  barges, 
the  railroads,  automobile  highways, 
trucks  and  buses,  the  Illinois  water¬ 
way  and  the  airplane. 

Geography  made  Chicago  the 
transjiort  hub  of  the  nation.  As  a 
focal  ])oint  of  trade  routes  it  was 
a  “natural". 

Railroads 

Thirty-eight  railroads,  including 
twenty-three  trunk  lines,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  make  Chicago  the 
largest  railroad  center  of  the  world. 
One-third  of  the  belt  line  mileage 
of  the  United  States  is  available  to 
handle  Chicago’s  industrial  output. 
Freight  traffic  in  and  out  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  more  than  that  of  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  combined. 

As  a  primary  rate  basis  point 
Chicago  has  been  ever  alert  to  every 
change  in  freight  rates  and  passen¬ 
ger  hires. 

Chicago’s  package  car  system  is 
one  of  the  trade  builders  which  Chi¬ 
cagoans  seem  never  weary  of  ex¬ 
tolling.  To  many  it  may  not  sound 


like  an  interesting  topic,  hut  behind 
the  scenes  is  one  of  the  things  which 
make  the  wheels  go  round,  which 
build  up  commerce  and  industry, 
which  in  turn  make  jKissible  the 
lake  front  i)arks,  the  boulevards  and 
other  material  glories  of  Chicago. 

Package  Car  Service 

A  package  car  is  a  freight  car 
in  which  less  than  carload  lot  ship¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  are  consolidated  and  rush¬ 
ed  by  the  quickest  and  shortest 
route  to  their  common  destinations. 
They  leave  on  regular  schedule, 
outlined  in  a  “Way  to  Ship’’  guide, 
just  as  do  the  mail  or  passenger 
trains.  The  freight  clerks  sort  out 
the  packages  by  the  fastest  routes 
as  do  the  postal  clerks  with  mail 
and  the  goods  travel  from  whole¬ 
saler  and  manufacturer  to  the  out- 
of-town  customer  without  being 
transferred  or  delayed. 

In  normal  times  some  three  thou¬ 
sand  package  cars  leave  Chicago 
daily  bound  without  transfer  for 
two  thousand  key  cities  in  forty- 
eight  states. 


The  package  car  .service  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  now  throughout  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  land,  hut  it  took  years 
for  other  cities  to  discover  how’  the 
system  operated.  Meanwhile.  Chi¬ 
cago  had  a  good  running  start. 
Freight  train  schedules  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  speeded  up  and  mile- 
a-minute  schedules  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted.  Store  door  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  has  been  inaugurated  by 
many  lines  and  at  an  early  date  will 
probably  be  in  general  effect. 

The  Chicago  Freight  Tunnel 

Forty  feet  lielow  the  city’s  streets 
is  a  subway  which  comparatively 
few  Chicagoans  ever  see.  Chicago’s 
tunnel  system,  unlike  the  subways 
of  other  cities,  ])uts  freight  instead 
of  passengers  underground. 

Over  sixty-two  miles  of  track, 
3(X)  electric  trains  a  day  transjxirt 
jiackage  freight  between  commercial 
houses  and  the  railroads.  This  tun¬ 
nel  service — a  type  of  store  door 
pick-up  and  delivery — eliminates 
trucking,  avoids  weather  changes, 
and  saves  time  and  money  for  ship- 
(Coiitinued  on  page  96) 
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Invitation 
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to  visitors  to  the 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

CONVENTION 


The  stores  of  State  Street  extend  a  special 
welcome  to  fellow  merchants  who  are  visiting 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Convention. 

Please  feel  that  our  facilities  are  most  con¬ 
scientiously  offered.  We  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  render  every  possible  service. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  our  various  displays 
and  investigate  our  methods. 

We  hope  that  this  Convention,  through  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  origination  of  new 
ideas  and  plans,  will  be  profitable  to  you  and 
that  you  will  feci  well  rewarded  for  your  time 
and  effort. 

We  are  proud  of  the  size,  importance  and 
efficiency  of  this  compact  retail  market.  We 
want  you  to  know  it  better.  Please  make  your¬ 
selves  at  home! 


The  Stores  of  State  Street 
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Railroads  Grant  Sharp  Reductions 
in  Rates  for  Mid-Year  Convention 


An  unusually  substantial  fare  reduction  granted  by 
the  railroads  and  connecting  steamship  lines  will 
be  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Association  who 
as  delegates  attend  the  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the 
Association  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  June  10th 
to  13th. 

For  a  reduced  fare  equal  to  one  and  one-third  the 
regular  one-way  charge,  members  of  the  Association 
may  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Association  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  stores.  Certain  qualifications,  however,  are 
necessary  and  to  secure  this  substantial  reduction  in 
railroad  fares  your  .\ssociation  recommends  that  you 
give  consideration  to  the  subject  at  this  time  when  you 
and  other  representatives  of  your  store  are,  no  doubt, 
planning  to  attend  the  Convention.  For  instance : 

You  Are  Eligible  for  Certificate  Validation 

1 — If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 
of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 — If — You  are  a  Member  of  the  following  .\ffiliated 
Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Management  Division,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Retail  Fur  Council,  Personnel 
Group,  Traffic  Group,  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion,  Credit  Management  Division  and  National 
Retail  Secretaries’  Association. 

3 — In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 — Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  Chicago 
at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 — Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in 
Chicago.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allowed 
unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  receipt 


when  purchasing  your  '*going"  ticket  for  Chicago, 

3 — Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  Chicago  at 
the  Convention  headcjuarters.  The  Stevens,  before 
it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return  tickets  for  one- 
third  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will  be  on  duty 
at  Convention  headquarters,  on  June  10,  11,  12,  13, 
1935. 

-1 — .'\fter  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  Chicago  from 
whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket.  Proper  vali¬ 
dation  by  the  V’alidation  Officer  at  the  Convention 
headquarters  entitles  every  delegate  to  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  fare. 

Members  are  recjnested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  and  turn  them  in  at  the  Convention,  regardless 
of  whether  they  intend  using  them,  as  it  will  help 
other  delegates  attending  the  Convention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  ‘‘going  trip" 
and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in 
Chicago  before  your  return  journey. 

Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  Chicago,  indicated  on  “going” 
as  long  as  they  are  validated  by  the  special  agent 
on  June  10,  11,  12  and  13  at  the  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including 
June  17th  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home  by  midnight 
of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — June  6  to  12 
Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh), 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk). 
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Neil'  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — June  6  to  12 
Territory — All  Ncic  England 

Southi-astern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — June  6  to  12 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southivestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home — June  4  to  11 

Territory — June  4  to  10  including^  from  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

June  5  to  11,  including  from  Arkansas,  Kansas. 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Natchez,  Miss. 

Note — 'The  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  herein  announced: — 
.Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri  Ry.,  Ft.  Smith  and 
Western  Ry.,  Graysonia,  Nashville  &  .Ashdown  Ry., 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry.,  Midland  Valley 
Ry.,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Ry.,  Oklahoma 
City-.Ada-Atoka  Ry.,  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern 
Ry! 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — June  6  to  12 
Territory — Illinois,  Wisconsin,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  Keokuk,  la. 


Leave  Home — June  5  to  11 
Territory^ — ^Colorado  (Julesburg  only),  Iowa  (ex¬ 
cept  Keokuk),  Kansas,  Manitoba  (see  note),  Minne¬ 
sota,  Missouri  (except  St.  Louis  and  Hannibal), 
Nebraska  and  North  Michigan. 

Leave  Home — June  4  to  10 
Territory — Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  New 
Me.xico  (east  of  and  including  El  Paso  and  Albu¬ 
querque,  No.  Dakota,  So.  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

Leave  Home — June  3  to  10 
Territory — Arizona,  British  Columbia,  California, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico  (west  of 
•Albuquerque  and  El  Paso),  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Washington. 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — June  6  to  12 
Territory — West  of  Buffalo.  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Keno- 
va.  to  and  including  Chicago,  St,  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
Eastern  Lines 

Leave  Home — June  6  to  12 

W  estern  Lines 

f  See  local  agent  regarding  summer  tourist  fares 
which  will  be  in  effect.) 


June  10.  and  \\T‘dnesday  evening, 
June  12. 

Business  trends  for  fall,  legisla¬ 
tive  trends  and  their  probable 
effects  and  other  matters  of  general 
importance  will  be  balanced  with 
practical  discussions  of  the  more 
technical  jihases  of  small  store  o])er- 
ation. 

The  Monday  evening  session  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion 
on  profitable  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion — and  the  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  session  will  treat 
thoroughly  tlie  major  problems  of 
management  and  expense  control. 
The  following  subjects  are  tenta¬ 
tively  ])lanned  for  these  two  ses¬ 
sions  : 

1.  The  Prol)lem  of  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Planning 

Promotional  activities 
though  limited  can  be  made 
considerably  more  effective 
through  the  means  of  a 
simple,  workable  planning 
svstem. 


Convention  Program 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

2.  Maintaining  a  Consistent 
Merchandising  Policy 

A  more  thorough  and  more 
efficient  ])erformance  is 
achieved  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  the  continuance  of 
consistent  policies. 

3.  Dramatizing  the  Store 

In  smaller  communities  the 
opywrtunities  for  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  store  are  more  num¬ 
erous  and  less  difficult  to 
capitalize  on.  Productive 
ideas  created  to  support 
important  seasonal  buying 
activities  are  vitally  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  successful  i)ro- 
motion  of  any  business. 

4.  Merchandise  Planning  and 
Markdown  Control 

How  inventories  are  held 
down,  “open-to-buy”  con¬ 
trolled,  old  stocks  mini¬ 
mized  and  markdowns  re¬ 
duced.  The  principles  and 
application  in  smaller  stores 


explained. 

5.  Making  the  most  of  Small 
Store  Fle.xibility 

As  an  element  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  o])eration,  flexi¬ 
bility  is  an  advantage  which 
a  small  store  enjoys.  The 
freedom  with  regard  to 
merchandising,  the  relative 
ease  of  changing  personnel 
duties  will  l)e  analyzed  to 
show  how  these  factors 
may  be  employed  to  best 
advantage. 

6.  Expense  Control  In  Smaller 
Stores 

Installation  of  proper  ac¬ 
counting  records  to  show 
true  e.xpense  picture.  Fol¬ 
lowing  upon  an  expense 
forecast  or  budget  based  on 
a  true  picture  of  past  per¬ 
formance.  Methods  of  re¬ 
ducing  expense.  Discussion 
of  customer  services,  in¬ 
cluding  credit  and  free  de¬ 
livery. 
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THE  RETAILER'S  INTEREST  IN 

CIVIC  AFFAIRS 


P.  W.  Running 


IT  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  the 
minds  of  State  Street  merchants, 
as  it  is  with  merchants  every¬ 
where,  that  the  welfare  of  their  city 
and  the  welfare  of  their  retail  dis¬ 
trict  are  interdependent ;  that  as 
their  city  grows  and  prospers  so 
their  trade  is  benefited. 

Merchants  on  State  Street  were 
early  aware  of  their  dei)endence 
ujxjn  Chicago’s  continued  prosperi¬ 
ty,  and  they  have  ever  actively 
sponsored  or  supported  those  meas¬ 
ures  and  projects  which  made  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  city. 


Some  Civic  Duties 


BY  P.  W.  RUNNING 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 


general  environment  of  that  shoj)- 
ping  district  must  be  pleasing  and 
agreeable  so  that  patrons  may  not  be 
molested  by  panhandlers,  cheap  ven¬ 
dors  and  other  undesirable  charac¬ 
ters.  Customers  must  find  the  area 
l)roperly  lighted,  clean  and  easily 
traversable.  Unpleasant  displays  and 
harmful  business  practices  must  I)e 
prevented. 

State  Street,  for  example,  has 
been  unceasingly  active  in  behalf  of 
free  or  low-rate  jiarking  facilities. 
It  has  demanded  the  most  modern 
traffic  lights.  It  has  installed  its  own 
street  lighting  system,  probably  the 
most  brilliant  to  be  found  in  any 
shopping  district  anywhere.  It  has 
encouraged  the  railroads  to  run 
shoppers’  specials  with  reduced 
rates  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
Long  and  successful  battles  have 
been  waged  to  lower  taxi-cab  rates. 
It  has  encouraged  drive-away  ser¬ 
vices  for  patrons’  cars  and  is  active¬ 
ly  sponsoring  super-highways  and  a 
I^ke  Front  Airport. 


Must  Participate  in  Civic 
Celebrations 


Here,  for  example,  are  some  civic 
duties  which  merchants  evervwhere 
some  time  must  face.  They  are 
everyday,  local  civic  problems  which 
leave  their  mark  on  every  retail  cash 
register.  To  solve  them  correctly 
means  greater  sales  and  increased 
profits.  To  ignore  them,  or  to  fail 
in  their  solution,  brings  the  opposite 
effect. 

There  must  be  adequate,  speedy 
and  reasonably  priced  transporta¬ 
tion  and  parking  facilities  in  the 
shopping  district  so  that  the  stream 
of  live  traffic  may  not  diminish.  The 


Retailers  likewise  must  take  an 
active,  usually  a  leading  part,  in  cer¬ 
tain  civic  and  patriotic  celebrations. 
Such  activities  coupled  with  clever 
store  promotions  are  invariably  of 
direct  benefit  to  sales. 

Representative  movements  which 
-State  Street  has  been  happy  to  en¬ 
dorse,  or  to  promote  in  various 
ways,  during  the  past  year  were 
Century  of  Progress;  the  Chicago 
Birthday  Parties  for  President 
Roosevelt  (Georgia  Warm  Springs 
Foundation)  ;  Easter  Sunrise  Ser¬ 
vices  ;  National  Clean-Up,  Paint-Up, 
Light-Up  Week  and  National  Boy 
Scout  Week. 

State  Street  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  successful  promotion  of  A 
Century  of  Progress  for  1933  and 
1934.  Visitors  to  that  ex^wsition  in 
the  two-year  period  brought  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  $750,000,000  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  State  Street  stores  bene¬ 
fited  proportionately.  It  publicized 
Chicago  widely  through  a  Keep  Chi- 


W  HE  NEVER  and 
wherever  retailers  meet  to 
consider  group  activities 
in  the  interest  of  their  re¬ 
spective  communities,  re¬ 
ference  is  often  made  to 
the  splendid  achievements 
in  Chicago  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  retail 
merchants,  particularly 
the  department  stores  and 
specialty  sho[)s  on  State 
Street. 

In  the  accompanying 
article,  Mr.  Running  re¬ 
flects  the  attitude  of  the 
Chicago  retail  merchants 
on  civic  affairs  and  relates 
some  of  the  important 
achievements  which  State 
Street  retail  merchants 
have  sponsored. 


cago  Ahead  movement,  as  a  vacation 
center  and  summer  resort.  National 
Farm  Week  saw  State  Street  gayly 
decorated  and  elaborate  programs 
and  displays  of  interest  to  visiting 
agriculturists  and  stock  men  were  in 
evidence  at  every  hand. 


Contact  with  Other  Groups 


Close  contact  must  lie  kept  with 
other  local  civic  and  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  Chicago.  State 
Street's  assistance  is  frequently 
given  to  such  groups  as  the  Cook 
County  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs ;  the  Civic  Federation  and  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Efficiency;  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Commerce ;  The 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau ; 
'Fhe  Church  Federation ;  and  con¬ 
tact  is  maintained  with  various 
branches  of  the  city,  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  government. 
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Chicago  Products  in  the 
Forefront  of  Merchandising 
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boundaries  of  the  48  states.  Sever¬ 
al  hundred  other  firms  give  addi¬ 
tional  strength  and  character  to  the 
men’s  wear  market. 

Chicago-made  women’s  wear  is 
notable  in  two  |)articnlar  respects; 
first,  for  "rightness”  in  its  design; 
second,  for  "i)racticahility”  in  that 
it  is  attuned  to  the  minute  to  the 
tastes.  re(iuirements  and  purses  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  consuming 
public. 

(ireat  aids  in  C'hicago’s  growth 
as  a  fashion  creative  center  and  as 
a  source  of  su|)])ly  (tf  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  are  C'hicago’s  nationally 
known  style  shows.  As  many  as 
18,000  buyers  have  been  attracted 
to  Chicago  by  these  shows,  which 
formally  o])en  each  new  season,  and 
this  attendance  is  augmented  hv 
tens  of  hundreds  of  buyers  from 
a|)parel  shops  and  departments  in 
the  Chicago  metrojjolitan  district. 

The  C'hicago  ])ress  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  more  millinery  is 
shipped  from  Chicago  by  express 
than  from  any  other  manufacturing 
center.  Time  has  become  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  merchandising  of 
style  products  that  Chicago’s  geo- 
grai)hical  position  has  given  it  ad¬ 
vantages  not  shared  by  any  other 
market  in  the  countrv.  In  this  in¬ 
dustry,  as  in  other  mercantile  lines, 
everything  has  l)een  arranged  for 
quick,  convenient  shopping.  One 
great  building  alone  contains  the 
establishments  of  almost  200  milli¬ 
nery  manufacturers  and  within  but 
a  few  city  blocks  are  located  fac¬ 
tories  whose  artistic  creations  find 
their  way  into  every  city,  town 
and  village  throughout  the  land. 
Whetlier  it  be  “hats”  to  sell  at 
SI. 88,  or  “creations”  to  sell  at 
niany  times  that  amount,  there  are 
ample  resources  for  each  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

It  would  be  imiK).ssible  to  attempt 
a  com])rehensive  survey  of  the  va¬ 
ried  products  of  the  Chicago  market, 
fven  t+if»ugh  all  of  the  pages  of 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  were 
utilized  for  that  purpose.  Here  are 
some  random  ol)servations,  how¬ 
ever,  which  may  disclose  something 
of  the  completeness  of  the  picture 
and  which  are  interesting  in  that 
they  indicate  some  very  definite 
trends. 


'I'he  curtain  and  drapery  indus¬ 
try  in  three  years  time,  through  a 
remarkable  trade  show,  has  estab¬ 
lished  C'hicago  as  the  national  cen¬ 
ter  for  this  line. 

In  some  seven  or  eight  years  the 
Furniture  Mart  and  the  Furniture 
Division  of  the  Merchandise  Mart 
have  l)uilt  Chicago  into  the  furni¬ 
ture  capital  of  America,  meaning 
the  world. 

Chicago  is  the  first  city  in  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  radio  sets  and  parlor 
lamps  and  shades.  For  years  it  has 
led  the  field  in  the  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  pianos  and  band  in¬ 
struments,  hardware,  toys,  variety 
goods,  tiotions  and  novelties,  grocer¬ 
ies  and  many  other  specialized  lines. 
Gifts  and  art  wares,  children’s  and 
infants’  wear,  hand  bags,  leather 
goods  and  luggage,  costume  jewel¬ 
ry,  drug  sundries  and  art  needle¬ 
work  are  all  in  the  ])icture  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  wholesale  distributing 
center. 


houses  were  filled  with  attractive 
flisplays  and  compelling  promotional 
jirograms  designed  to  help  move 
those  goods  from  the  retail  shelves. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the 
year,  with  apiiroximately  30  trade 
shows  and  merchandising  events  in 
a  five-week  period  to  open  the 
sjiring  and  summer  season,  and  40 
or  more  such  events  in  a  four-week 
season  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade. 
In  between  times  other  events  are 
staged  at  opportune  moments,  keep¬ 
ing  always  in  mind  the  requirements 
of  the  merchants  using  Chicago  as 
their  source  of  supply. 

.Another  form  of  organization 
which  makes  Chicago  the  market 
greatly  favored  by  buyers  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  siiecialized  types  of 
industries  have  been  most  conven¬ 
iently  grou^xfd. 

The  Merchandise  Mart,  with  its 
endless  variety  of  wares  all  under 
one  roof,  and  the  .American  Furni¬ 
ture  Mart  are  known  throughout 
the  world.  Not  so  well  known  per¬ 
haps,  but  equally  important  to  mer¬ 


Other  highlights  in  Chicago’s 
leadership,  are,  to  ([uote  columnist 
Arthur  Brisbane,  “Chicago  leads 
any  other  city  in  the  world — 

“as  a  food  distributing  center, 

“as  a  produce  center, 

“as  a  grain  ienter, 

“In  the  manufacture  of  products 
for  export, 

“in  the  diversification  of  manu¬ 
factured  ])roducts. 

"in  the  i)rcKluction  of  household, 
electrical  and  gas  devices, 

“in  the  production  of  meat  and 
packing  house  products, 

“in  the  distribution  of  shoes.” 

If  additional  evidence  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  importance  as  an  industrial 
and  marketing  center  is  needed,  it 
may  be  |K)inted  out  finally  that  the 
great  mail  order  houses  of  the 
country  have  their  headquarters 
here,  purchasing  much  of  their 
gocxls  kxrally,  and  that  Chicago  de¬ 
partment  stores,  which  in  volume 
of  business  exceed  that  of  any 
other  city,  find  in  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  a  most  convenient  and  economi¬ 
cal  source  of  supply.  The  ]mrchases 
of  these  retail  establishments  in  the 
local  market  are  annually  increas¬ 
ing  both  in  units  and  in  dollar  value. 


chants  and  buyers,  is  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  ready-to-wear  made  in 
Chicago  is  produced  in  an  area  ap- 
pro.ximately  four  blocks  square; 
that  most  of  the  men’s  wear  lines 
may  be  inspected  along  one  short 
street ;  that  several  buildings  almost 
adjacent  to  each  other  house  scores 
of  art  needlework  and  stamped 
goods  lines ;  that  practically  all  the 
millinery  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers  are  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
each  other,  and  it  will  not  require 
a  “Dizzy”  Dean  to  cast  the  pebble. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  jewelry, 
wash  frocks,  hardware,  kitchen 
ware  and  many  other  lines. 

The  Chicago  market,  appreciating 
its  responsibilities  and  realizing  its 
indebtedness  to  its  merchant  friends 
whose  purchases  here  have  helped 
it  to  grow,  has  done  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  market  in  assisting 
in  the  re-sale  of  those  goods  pur¬ 
chased  here.  Its  creed  has  been,  and 
never  more  in  evidence  than  it  is 
today,  “Give  and  you  shall  receive”. 


Organization  in  Chicago  Market 

(Continued  from  page  77) 
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In  Touch  With  America 
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l)ers.  It  is  a  basic  factor  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  package  car  freight  system 
and  another  transportation  service 
which  has  been  a  great  Inisiness 
builder  for  the  city. 

Air  Capital  of  the  Nation 

Following  the  natural  trade 
routes,  aviation  at  an  early  date 
focused  on  Chicago  as  its  hub  and 
in  short  order  the  Chicago  Muni¬ 
cipal  Airport  became  the  premier 
center  of  air  transport  in  the  world. 

.\n  average  of  110  jdanes  arrive 
and  depart  from  Chicago  daily, 
serving  the  many  cities  along  the 
routes  of  eight  great  lines,  reaching 
every  part  of  the  nation. 

Famous  Eurojwan  flying  fields, 
Croydon  in  London,  Le  Bourget  in 
Paris,  Tempelhof  in  Berlin,  are 
eclipsed  in  volume  of  traffic  by  the 
Chicago  airport.  The  volume  here 
likewise  exceeds  that  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  New  York’s  commercial  field, 
which  is  rated  second  busiest  air- 
]K)rt  in  the  world. 

Los  .\ngeles  and  San  Francisco 
are  now  but  eleven  hours  distant 
from  Chicago.  Miami,  900  miles  by 
air,  is  reached  in  less  than  eight 
hours.  New  York  is  but  four  hours 
away.  New  Orleans,  starting  point 
of  many  a  South  American  jour¬ 
ney,  may  be  reached  in  seven  and 
one-half  hours  and  Seattle,  gateway 
to  the  Orient,  is  only  thirteen  hours 
away. 

Thus,  the  Chicago  market  with 
all  of  its  resources  has  been  placed 
in  intimate  touch  with  the  markets 
of  the  nation.  About  30  jjercent  of 
all  of  the  air  line  passengers  car¬ 
ried  in  the  United  States  pass 
through  the  Chicago  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Deixirtment  of  Com¬ 
merce.  And  Chicago  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  distributors  can  tell 
you  that  a  substantial  number  of 
these  ])assengers  are  new  buyers  in 
the  market  who  have  been  attracted 
to  Chicago  through  this  new  trans¬ 
portation  medium. 

Water  Transportation 

Rated  as  the  eighth  port  of  the 
world,  although  a  thousand  miles 
from  sea,  Chicago’s  water  borne 
commerce  is  increasing  steadily  year 
after  year. 


as  their  port  of  departure  serve 
every'  large  city  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  offer  lake  and  water  rates 
to  many  non-water  destinations. 
Ocean-going  vessels  flying  foreign 
flags  are  a  common  sight  on  the 
Chicago  river. 

.According  to  the  Bureau  of  Cen¬ 
sus.  Chicago’s  maritime  commer  e 


each  year  is  greater  than  that  which 
]»asses  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
With  the  completion  of  the  New 
Orleans-Chicago  water  route  this 
tonnage  should  lie  vastly  increased. 

New  Horizons 

Marquette,  who  passed  this  way 
in  1673,  wrote  in  his  journal  say¬ 
ing:  “Here  some  day  will  be  the 
capital  of  a  great  inland  empire.” 
It  was  natural  that  Chicago  should 
grow.  It  is  natural  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow. 


Retailer  in  Civic  Affairs 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


Proliably  at  no  time  in  history 
have  there  lieen  so  many  legislative 
matters  proixised  and  enacted,  all 
affecting  retail  trade.  Such  matters 
ret|uire  unceasing  vigilance  and  ac¬ 
tivity  in  order  that  the  interests  of 
the  retailer  be  preserved.  To  men¬ 
tion  but  two  recent  enactments  of 
vital  importance  to  every  merchant, 
there  are  the  N.  R.  A.  with  its  re¬ 
tail  code  and  the  Retailers’  Occu¬ 
pational  Tax  (Sales  Tax)  which,  in 
Illinois,  as  this  article  is  written 
seems  destined  for  an  increase  from 
2  per  cent  to  3  |)er  cent.  Beneficial 
legislation  which  State  Street  has 
sponsored  and  has  carried  through 
into  enactment  has  made  illegal, 
“fraudulent,  fire,  bankruptcy  and 
removal  sales”,  with  heavy  penal¬ 
ties  thereon.  State  Street  is  like¬ 
wise  in  active  support  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  .Act  and  is  making 
good  use  of  its  ixjssibilities  for  the 
increased  sale  of  goods. 

The  Real  Builder 

Quietly,  unostentatiously  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  done  his  work  for  his 
community,  state  and  country  and 
for  his  fellow-man — unsung  and 
unassuming  but  effective  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

In  the  village  or  in  the  crowded 
city  street  he  has  gone  his  quiet 
way — an  humble  giant  whose  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  annual  receipts 
are  approximated  by  no  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Employer  of  over  four  and 
one-half  millions  of  our  citizens, 
800,000  more  than  are  employed  in 
our  so-called  fifteen  big  industries, 
he  is  in  constant  touch  with  and 
keeps  always  foremost  in  mind  the 
interests  and  the  sentiments  of  a 
hundred  million  or  more  of  our  citi- 


I'hey  are  the  real  shock  troops, 
those  result  getting  men  and  women 
who  are  out  on  the  furthermost  ^ 
merchandising  firing  line.  All  of 
the  countless  cohorts  of  trade  and 
industry  are  behind  them,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  them  to  sell  their  prod-  j 
nets  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  If. 
they  are  not  on  the  job,  fighting  the 
good  fight  .'ill  the  time,  most  of  the  ' 
many  processes  of  production  and  ; 
distribution  would  be  meaningless  i 
and  would  soon  degenerate  into  use¬ 
less  effort. 

Others  Dependent  on  Retailer 

They  stand  at  the  most  crucial  ' 
jioint  in  our  entire  commercial  striic- 
ture  where  i)roduction,  transiwrta-  j 
tion,  distribution  and  all  of  the  oth-  : 
er  functions  of  this  vast  economic 
system  of  ours  come  to  an  end  and 
where  consumption  begins.  If  any¬ 
thing  impairs  their  efficiency :  if 
their  ])rofits  melt  away;  if  misfor¬ 
tune  in  any  other  shape  or  form 
befalls  them  it  is  their  hard  luck, 

Imt  not  for  them  alone,  for  every¬ 
one  else,  manufacturer,  distributor, 
and  that  army  of  122  million  iieople 
who  inhabit  our  nation  have  to  pay 
the  i)enalty  and  must  take  it  on  the  i 
chin. 

Y^our  store  is  your  opportunity.  : 
Opjxjrtunity  for  your  family,  your- 
self  and  for  your  community.  It 
is  not  just  a  store ;  not  just  the  same 
old  place  to  work  and  grow  old.  As 
a  merchant  you  have  a  chance  to  ; 
make  good — ^greater  than  that  of 
any  other  man — a  chance  to  build  J 
something  for  yourself  and  for  your  . 
family — a  chance  to  serve  your  fel-  ^ 
low-men  in  a  measure  that  is  of-  : 


Fleets  of  steamers  with  Chicago  zens.  fered  to  few. 
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